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An LHlustratey Glossary of Teehnical 
Terms used tn Architectural anv 
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CrupE (in painting), anything wanting 
finish; colours laid on roughly. 

Cuinese ArcHITEcTURE, a style partaking 
more of prettiness than of real utility. Con- 
{taining such an elaboration of design, and 
|\requiring so much ornament in order to set it 
lloff effectively, no very durable materials can 
\ibe selected for building. Sir W. Chambers 
states that wood and bricks which are simply 
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dried in the sun, or baked in an oven, are 
principally Givlort The following en- 
graving of hinese summer-house is an 
excellent specimen—light and chaste, its con- 
struction is more simple than the generality of 
such edifices in that country, and it seems 
very well adapted for erection in a garden. 
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roof supported by pillars. The engraving 

represents part of that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Coucuant (in heraldry), is understood of a 

lion or other beast when lying down but with 





his head raised, which distinguishes the pos- 
ture of couchant from dormant (which see). 


Counter-F Lory (in heraldry), is said of a 
tressure wuose fleurs-de-luce are opposite to 
others. 

Counrer-Mure, a wall built close to ano- 
ther, that it may not receive any damage from 
the contiguous buildings. 


CountEr-Passant (in heraldry), is when 
two lions are in-a coat of arms, and the one 
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#seems to go quite the contrary way from the 
other. ; 


“Counter-Quarterep (in heraldry), denotes 
\therescutcheon, after being quartered,’to have 
yeach quarter again divided into two. 


~CounTER-Sauient (in heraldry), isswhen two 
beasts are borne in a coat of arms leaping from 
yeach other the contrary way. 


.Counrer-Ermine (in heraldry), is the con- 
\trary of ermine, -being-a black field with white 
spots. 


Crescent (in heraldry), a bearing of the 


form of a half-moon. In architecture it signi- 
fies a building erected in the form of an arc. 


Crest TixEs (in Gothic architecture), orna- 





mental tiles plaeed at the top of the gabled 
roof, 


Cramp, a piece of metal forming three sides 
of a square, or one side and two ends of an 


oblong, employed to fasten stones in buildings, 
or the limbs of statues. 








VeNneEEKING-—In the time of Pliny the art of 
veneering was a recent invention; and he des- 
cants, in his usual antithetical way on thus 
converting the cheaper into the most valuable 
woods, by plating them with these latter; and 
‘of the ingenuity of cutting a tree into thin 
islices and thus selling it several times over. 
‘The woods employed for this purpose were the 
citrus, the terebinth, various kinds of maple, 
box, palm, holly, ilex, the root of elder and 
poplar. The middle part of a tree, he ob- 
serves, shows the largest and most curling 
veins, while the rings and spots are chiefly 
found near the root. The veneers, or plates, 
were secured, as at present, by strong glue. 








‘the Greeks, and Pliny says that those chiefly 
‘used were a foot and a half long, and a foot 


Bricks. 





(Continued from page 191.) 


Tur Romans had several sizes of bricks. Vi- 
truvius mentions that they had the didoron of 


broad; while, according to Alberti’s observa- 
tions, they have in some of their buildings, 
particularly in arch-work, bricks two feet 
square; besides which he mentions a kind 
used in pavements and borders that are about 
six inches by three, and an inch thick, being; 
similar to the Dutch clinkers. Tavelle are 
also mentioned by writers, and described as 
being seven by three and a half; they had also 
a sort called bipeda, which were two Roman 
feet in length; and Quartremere de Quincy 
describes three sizes that he found among their 
ancient buildings; the largest twenty-two}| 
inches square by twenty-one or twenty-two 
lines thick; the next sixteen and a half inches 
square, and from eighteen to twenty lines 
thick; and the smallest seven and a half 
inches square by one inch anda half thick. 
In addition to the quadrangular bricks here 
enumerated, Alberti directs attention to a 
right-angled triangular kind, still to be seen in 
the walls of Rome, more especially in the 
Aurelian portion, and four of which, he informs 
us, were made from one brick a foot square, 
and an inch and ahalf thick (corresponding in 
breadth to the tetradoron of the Greeks), by 
cutting it twice across diagonally before burn- 
ing; and that the practice being to lay them 
with the right-angle inwards, the work seemed, : 
externally, to consist of the square bricks from 
which they were formed; and De Quincy says 
that the small bricks above mentioned were 
halved diagonally, and used in the facing of, 
rubble walls, the work being bonded by courses 
of the large square bricks at every four feet in 
height. ‘These three-cornered bricks suggest) 
the idea of building walls with a system of, 
triangular facings and quadrangular fillings (if, 
such is not what Alberti describes), in which 
the bond would be secured in the usual way by 
breaking the vertical joints in the face; in 
Palladio’s time, bricks were termed quadrels, 
and with regard to their sizes, he says they 
may be larger or smaller according to the 
nite of the purpose for which they are inten- 
ed. 

In a description in the ‘‘ Archzeologia,” of 
one of the most extensive Roman villas dis- 
covered in Great Britain, there are, a hearth 
formed of bricks about seven inches square ; a’ 
mosaic pavement, bordered by three rows of, 
black and red tiles, six inches square, laid) 
chequer-wise, bounded next the wall by a row 
of bricks fifteen and a half by eleven inches; 
and piers of the prefurnium, two feet nine 
high, and seven inches and @ half square, 
consisting of eighteen layers of bricks, with a 
larger one ten andahalf square at top and 
bottom. 

Vitruvius has handed down to us his pro- 
fessional impressions on the subject of brick- 
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making, and which will be found not to differ 
materially from the principles and practice of 
‘our own period. Treating of unburned bricks, 
he says that sandy, stony, or gravelly loam, 
‘should not be employed, because the straw that 
dis put inthe bricks would not combine well; 
they would be heavy, also very liable to swell, 
and disunite and dissolve on being much 
wetted ; they ought to be made either of a red, 
‘a chalky white, or a coarse-grit, sandy earth, 
|'as these are pliable and unite well, and being 
light, are handled with facility in building. 
| They should not be made in summer, because 
when dried in the intense heat of that season, 
they are parched outside, and, apparently, 
‘thoroughly dried, while the heart is but imper- 
fectly so; and if used in that condition, their 
subsequent shrinkage causes unsightly fractures 
| in the incrustation or plastering, as well as 
i'serious defects in the walls themselves; they 
‘ought, therefore, to be made either in the 
spring or autumn, when they dry more equally ; 
but, he adds, to insure their being sufficiently 
‘seasoned, it is best not to use them before they 
_j;yhave been made two years; and, indeed, at 
Utica, the law permits none to be used within 
five. This writer informs us that at Pitome in 
'Asia, Calentum in the farther Spain, and also 
‘at Marseilles in Gaul, there were bricks made 
of a pumicosious earth, which would swim if 
‘thrown into water, being light and porous in 
‘their texture, replete with air, and impervious 
‘ito wet. Alberti states that the ancients mixed 
‘marble with the red earth of which they made 
\their bricks ; and it appears that in order they 
might be burned the better, they made holes in 
the larger sorts when moulding them. 

On turning our attention to the introduction 
‘and progress ofthe art in this country, we 
find, as already stated, that the earliest ex- 
amples are in the ancient Roman walls, in 
which it appears in the form of arches and 
bonding to rag and rubble stone-work, courses 
being laid through, averaging four or five in 
number, at intervals of about three or four feet 
in height. The size of these bricks is men- 
tioned by Stowe as being 1734 by 11? inches, 
j/and 13 inch thick. The Saxons and Normans 
|\both practised it (under the name of Tigel, 
whence our word Tile), and although it seems 
that they availed themselves largely of the 
Roman bricks, yet it also appears that they 
manufactured them, and in their later remains, 
even of varied and moulded forms, as in the 
abbey church of St. Alban’s and the Priory of 
St. Botolph, at Colchester. But it was not 
until early in the fourteenth century that they 
were made in England similar to the present or 
Flemish mode, that is, oblong in form, and 
thick in proportion compared to the tile-like 
brick of the ancients; and at that period they 
were of different sizes, some being 12 by 6 by 
'3, others 10 by 5 by 2. The name of bricks 
belongs to the early part of the fifteenth 
century, at which time their price was about 
6s. per thousand; up to this time they were 
only used after a fashion similar to that of the 
Romans, combined with flint and rag stone- 
work, in bonding tiers, piers at intervals in the 
solid walls, with lozenge interlacing of dark 
héaders among the black even-dressed flint- 
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work between, such being the general appear- 
ance of the castellated buildings of that 
period; and it was not until three-fourths of 
the century had gone by that the first houses 
entirely constructed of brick were erected.| 
In the Tudor times very fanciful yet pleasing 
forms of moulded-work were introduced per- 
taining to the style of architecture that arose! 
and reigned during that period; and which, | 
after declining for some time and being super- 
seded by the Romano-Italian style of Inigo 
Jones, in the outest of the Stuart dynasty, 
gave way to the forms and details of a more 
severe and classic school. Itis suid to have 
been Sir Richard Crispe, the friend of Charles 
the Fifth, who conceived the mode of making 
bricks according to the present practice, and 
we may date the perfection of the system of 
combination called English bond to that 
period. In 1605, alaw was passed enjoining) 
that all buildings should thenceforth be of; 
stone or brick, and which was enforced with a 
fluctuating rigor up to that memorable era in 
the history of London, when an insatiable ele- 
ment convinced its citizens of the unquestion- 
able expediency of such an enactment. Then 
the ‘‘ wooden walls”’ disappeared, and the geo- 
logical position of the Great Metropolis deny- 
ing it the advantages of stone, the use of brick|| 
from that time universally obtained. 

About the reign of William and Mary, was 
imported to this country, along with other 
Dutch fashions, the mode of building distin- 
guished by the name of Flemish Bond, and 
which soon, and indeed almost ever since, bore 
the bell, by reason of its plausible exterior.|| 
We are, now, however, more sensible of its 
counterbalancing inferiority as a bond, and 
what with the spreading use of compo, and the 
fact tnat the difference between it and the 
English bond is only discernible at a small dis-|} 
tance from the work, together with a germi- 
nating disposition to return to the fashions of 
on forefathers, it is likely to drop into desue- 
tude. 











Fire anp Warerprroor PREPARATION.— 
Slake common stone lime in a close vessel, and 
when cool pass eight quarts through a fine|| 
sieve; add to it one quart of fine salt and two|| 
gallons of pure water. Boil and skim. Then,|| 
to every four gallons of this mixture, add one 
and a quarter pounds of rock alum, three- 
fourths of a pound copperas, half a pound 
potash, and five quarts fine beach sand. This 
wash will now admit any colouring matter that 
may be desired, and may be applied with aj} 
paint or whitewash brush, in the same man- 
ner as oil paints. A writer remarking on the 
good qualities of this preparation for roofs, 
says:—‘‘It looks better than paint, will stop 
leaks in the roof, prevent moss from growing, 
and, when laid upon brick-work, will render it 
impenetrable to rain or moisture.”’ A wash of 
this description might be beneficially applied 
to the roofs of houses, &c., instead of paints. 


- ARGENTINE STEEL.—Melt 500 parts of steel 

with one of silver and a description of steel 
will be produced far superior to that of the 
best common sort. : 
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EeAahat Art? 


is High 


Atameeting of the Decorative-Art Society, 
held on the 13th ult. (the opening of the pre- 
sent session), the first portion of a paper ‘‘ On 
Art; its distinctions and purposes relatively 
considered,’’ by Mr. Dwyer, was read. The 
leading questions arising from the subject, as 
set forth in the members’ circular, were, What 
is high art? historical art? fine art? &c. 
Under what conditions do these become iden- 
tical? and what is the relative value of each 
for the purposes of decorative art ? 

Mr. Dwyer introduced the subject by ve- 
marking, that amidst the multifarious writings 
extant upon art, the ambitious tendencies of 
this or that author in jealously upholding the 
dignity of a particular class of artists, or in 
vaunting forth the advantages arising from a 
given system of practice, would appear to have 
been the main considerations. For the most 
part, however, we should find that the study of 
nature is held to be the starting-point from 
which we are to be led away into a complexity 
of technicalities and metaphysical reasonings. 
As in writings, so it would be found in works. 
The architect, sculptor, painter, and poet, each 
attempts a mysterious grappling of mind with 
matter of fact, occasionally developing a high 
degree of intellectuality with much that is 
either. unmeaning or not easily understood. 
Then, he observed, there is the continually 
varying misapplication of technical terms in 
art, arising from an absence of principle in 

{\giving fixed names to definite things, which 


|irenders it amatter of difficulty to understand 


||the proper limits and distinctions which exist 
between even such terms as high art, historical 
jart, fine art, &c. He had sought for precise 
definitions from living artists of good repute 
|jand long standing, but obtained none; he had 
heard much of reasoning, in small circles as it 
were, which convinced him that a more general 
and comprehensive knowledge of art in its 
various phases would be useful, indeed, among 
its professors. The ordinary criticisms of the 
day upon art were to him vague and meaning- 
less, and would generally, if divested of 


|\doubtful technicalities and expressed in plain 
||English words, expose their flimsy construc- 
|\tion. In tracing the progress of art, the reader 


felt that it had been strangely handled, not 
alone from the restless ambition of some of its 
votaries and professors, but still more so by the 
wanderings of others after the indefinite. 
Princes and popes have at certain periods en- 
tertained a deference for its works, which at 
other times is wholly lost to observation; but 
he considered that the attention at present 
directed towards art, throughout Europe, would 
probably promote an unprecedented Progress. 
The spirit of popular agitation, which the Corn 
Laws now no longer engross, might attach its 
epidemic influence and searching powers to 
the arts in our country, with advantage to all. 
Nevertheless, he held art in itself to be capable 
only of slow progress, simply because that 
must arise solely from a succession of improve- 
ments in imitative skill. A parallel to the pre- 
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sent demand for variety of style and character 
had not, he said, existed in any previous 
period. In painting, sculpture, and _arehitec- 
ture, we may learn to discover distinctive 
features marking a period, and most clearly 
showing the development of progression. Mr 
Dwyer sustained this argument, by contending 
that the sameness of treatment in the works of 
most artists testifies to the tenacity with which 
copying or imitation clings to all, and that 
therefore it is essential to reflect and know 
how far the different schools of art have rela- 
tion to each other in respect of imitation,—how 
much an artist has heen indebted to previous 
examples,—before we can adjudge to hima 
qualitative rank. The reader then enumerated 
celebrated works by Greeks, Romans, Italians, 
Venetians, French, Flemish and Dutch, which, 
he maintained, were in harmony with the 
tastes and moral dispositions of the respective 
nations at the time they were produced, and 
also that art is in a great measure localised— 
dependent on certain rules, as developed by 
existing specimens, and by the position these 
held in the public estimation,—that it is essen- 
tially a thing of time, place, and circumstance. 
By judging of works of art upon a particular 
consideration of beauty, and by admitting one 
class of production as superior in rank to 
another, without reference to a comprehensive 
view of art generally, a great injustice had, he 
maintained, been engrafted on our received 
opinions upon art. There was, it was said, a 
strong resemblance in the results, to the choice 
of an inexperienced person, between one 
watch, having inferior mechanism in a gold 
case, and another containing good works, in a, 
silver one—when the gold case was selected. 
It was unfortunate for art that its votaries had 
been too frequently influenced bya gold case.) 
Distinctive ranks in the departments of art, 
the reader contended, were a great evil, and 
to equalise them would be a great good 
achieved. Until the difficulties attendant upon 
the operations of art are understood, and 
unjust prejudices removed—until painters in 
oil, water, encaustic, and fresco, cease to dis- 
parage each other’s work, and to exaggerate 
the importanee of their own, until all aristo- 
cracy in practice of art shall be dissipated, 
and art, in humble garb of plaster and clay, 
be looked upon as kindly as if in marble, until 
some new energy shall have swept away these 
prejudices, as unreasonable as unjust, anda 
cumbination of artists in one emulative course 
of comprehensive inquiry and dispassionate 
reasoning, shall contribute to that one great 
purpose called art—we must nof, it was con- 
tended, look for a positive and marked pro- 
gressive feature to be developed in our times. 
It was then explained, that art being essentially 
based upon ideality, with an accurate present-|: 
ment of effects in form and colour, after 
nature, is constituted and regulated by certain 
principles in harmony with the prevailing 
taste, education, or fashion, so as to excite 
pleasing emotions; and that it is therefore 
necessary to specially advance edueation and 
train the mind, before the really beautiful in 
art can be properly appreciated, or the genius 
evinced receive a just and fair criticism. 




















lgreat and well-deserved admiration. 
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Several instances were referred to, showing the 
power of art in expressing clearly and intel- 
ligibly to all whatever sentiment it is intended 
to impart,—as the ‘‘ Laughing Faun’’ and the 
“Dying Gladiator,” in sculpture; or the 
“ Creation of Adam,”’ by Michael Angelo; the 
“Transfiguration,” by Raffaelle; and the 
‘Last Supper,” by Leonarda da Vinci, in pic- 
tures. These examples, it was said, testify to 
a mental or reasoning ideality, combined with 
a skill in depicting the essence of things mate- 
rial, and should therefore rank far above imi- 
tative skill in the abstract. Ideality is yet 
more severely tasked in connecting the several 
ideal embodiments into a grand whole, or com- 
plete picture, as in the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” by 
Michael Angelo. Art such as this, he said, 
might be called high art; but the qualification 
ought not to be attached to the works of an 
ordinary artist, whose vanity leads him to lay 
a surreptitious claim to take rank under such 
a banner. 

The characteristics of Greek art, it was 
stated, are quite distinct from the examples 
last mentioned, although both have aed 

e 
Greeks, however, approached only to a perfect 


‘embodiment of physical beauty, without evolv- 
jing the attributes of the higher powers of men- 


tal reasoning: this would arise simply from 
their progressive refinements being based 
chiefly on skilful imitation. Art had un- 
doubtedly been extensively encouraged by the 


|Greeks, from the great number of their works ; 
jand if, instead of pursuing the heroic vein, 


they had sought to impart a moral purpose 
(expressions to be taken in their broadest 
sense), then, indeed, would their productions 
have attained to a truly glorious eminence. It 
was the reader’s opinion that their wonderful 
skill, when receiving additional purpose and 
meaning, would have created mucn nobler 
works through their embodiment of mental 
attributes. The frieze of the Parthenon, he 
contended, while he had the fullest apprecia- 
tion of its beauties, ought not to be viewed in 
any other light than as a production in imita- 
tive art. Nature, he said, had been so faith- 
fully studied and. delineated, that very few 
imaccuracies could be discovered; but he de- 
duced from this and the pervading similarity 
of features and vacant expression, not only 
that the models must have been of a superior 
class, but also that the Greek artists had relied 
upon their powers of imitating objects as they 
were seen by them. 

_The reader remarked that there are two 
distinct kinds of ideality in art,—one addresses 
the imagination only, and the other goes fur- 
ther, by appealing to the reflective and reason- 
ing faculties. Several examples were then 
described to show that embellishment had 
formed the noblest intent and purpose of art in 
its best periods, and that, while the first artists 
of the middle ages painted to embellish, we 
paint to produce pictures. 

After some remarks upon Haydon’s writings, 
he submitted the inquiry: What is high art? 
Is ita term to signify something superior in 
merit? Is ita matter of theory or practice? 


Can it tedch morality or put down vice? Had 


it a correlative in the sciences, such as high 
chemistry or high astronomy? He would be 
glad tolearn the proprieties of art from its 
phraseology, and would continue his attempt 
in disentangling the subject at the next 
meeting. 





TmpRoveMeNnTs In Castine CyYLInpRIcAL 
Prres.—Mr. Stewart, of Montrose, has taken 
out a patent foranew mode of casting iron 
water or gas pipes, by which a superior mate- 
rial is produced, at aless cost than by the 
usual method. The mould consists of a per-|} 
pendicular cylindrical iron box, of the required 
size, with a shaft in the centre, longer than the 
mould, and communicating with machinery 
above, by which it is kept revolving, and, as it 
revolves, it gradually rises. At the bottom of 
this shaft is an instrument, which may be 
termed a ‘‘ presser,” or “‘rammer,”’ consisting of 
an iron block having inclined tubular faces, of, 
such smaller diameter than the box, as to leave 
the sand of the required thickness for the 
mould. On feeding the sand at the top of the 
box, it is distributed towards the sides, and the 
shaft and rammer gradually revolving and ris- 
ing, press it with great force against the sides 
of the box, leaving the mould finished and per- 
fectly cylindrical on its arriving at tbe top, 
ready for the insertion of the core. The 
amount of pressure against the sand is regu- 
lated by means of a counterpoise weight. 
The following are the advantages claimed by 
the patentee :—‘‘1. A perfectly straight cylin- 
drical pipe, of uniform thickness.—2. No 
parting or joint of any kind.—3. Dressed at 
one¢ half the ordinary cost.—4. Less sand used! 
than in any other way, and, of course, easier, 
dried, if required.—5. The castings and sand 
easier removed from the boxes than in the ordi- 
nary way.—6. The flasks, or boxes, better cal- 
culated to resist the pressure of the metal than. 
any now in use.—7. This method is the best 
for casting pipes perpendicularly that has | 
h'therto been employed.—8. The greatest re-'| 
commendation of allis, the simplicity of the | 
apparatus, which requires the attendance of a | 
boy only, who with my machine, as at present | 
working, turns out easily six pipes, six inches | 
bore, per hour.” 


Numper or Pictures iy EncrisH anp_ 
Foreicn Gatieries.—National Gallery, Lon-!| 
don, 214 pictures; Vatican, Rome, 32; in the 
Gallery of the Capital, ditto, 225; each of the! 
Academies of Bologna and Venice, about 280 ;! 
Stadel Institution, Frankfort, 380; Naples,| 
700, exclusive of the ancient paintings of, | 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; Berlin Gallery, || 
1,200; in the new Pinacothek at Munich, about | © 
1,270 (these latter have been collected together | 
from the various royal palaces and establish-| | 
ments of Bavaria; the Belvidere, Vienna; up-, 
wards of 1,300; in the Gallery of the Uffizi, at 
Florence, 1,200; Pallazzo Pitti, ditto, about 
500; at Amsterdam, 386; in the Museum at 
the Hague, 304, and 173 in the King’s Col- 
lection; at Antwerp, between 300 and 400; in 
the Louvre, 1,406, exclusive of the Spanish 
pictures; in the Museo of the Prade of. 
Madrid, 1,833; and at Dresden, 1,850. 
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AVING already noticed the term composition 
{\in a general sense, we will now proceed to de- 
fine its technicological meaning, and the posi- 
|\tion it occupies in a finished production. 

{| The method of properly arranging compo- 
||nent parts so as to produce a creditable whole 


'|\forms the composition of awork. Much asthe 


jjart of performing this is needed by the 
designer, but too little attention is paid in these 
days to its theory and practice; nor will a 
change take place in this respect until our 
artists possess a more determined self-reliance 
than they—or rather their works—at present 
indicate. To be able te judge exactly the 
effect the proportion of one body will have to 
that of another is a necessary knowledge to the 
composer—whether the work in hand be a 
painting or a beer jug:—in the one a fine pic- 
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the Application of Ornament. 


ture may be spoiled by the displacement of a 
single figure, and in the other, the dispropor- 
tion of the handle, the ‘‘ belly,’’ or the spout 
will render that a monstrosity which might 
have been an ornament. The following en- 
graving represents an error of the latter des- 





cription. It isa fictile Etruscan vase with a 
good—perhaps elegantly—shaped body; but is| 
spoiled by the handles—they are toolarge, and 
out of all proportion, and the manner in which 
the handles project from the bottom of the 
cup is contrary to all goodtaste. The supports 
of the handles forming a line with the edge of 
the cup are also bad ;—these things generally 
manage to betray their use, and are, there- 
fore, better avoided. 

In writing on signboards, &c., a similar error) 
to that of the handles in the above example is; 
often committed: thus, a small letter termi- 
nates in a flourish—sometimes the proportion 
between the both being that of one foot to an 
inch, and as aline drawn equal in all its parts 
does not look well, the swell necessary in the 
middle of the line leads off attention from the 
letter, to which it ought to form merely an 
ornament. 





(To be continued.) 
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triangles; a square prism, when its ends are squares; a pen- 
HRensuration of Solis. tagonal prism, when its ends are pentagons; andso on. 
7.—A cylinder is a solid described by the 
Re : revolution of a right-angled parallelogram c p 
1. A solid is a body contained under three|<¢ yr, about one of its sides c p, which remains 
dimensions, or extended in length, breadth, | fixed. 





2. Solids are measured by cubes, whose sides 
are each one inch, one foot, or one yard, &c., 
jjand the solidity, capacity, or content of any 
figure is estimated by the number of such 
||cubes contained in that body. 


3. Table of Solid or Cubic Measure. 
1728 inches aes -- make 1 foot 
27 feet.. ac a -- Lyard 
Imperial standard gallon contains 277°274 
cubic inches.* 


j| 4. A cube is a solid contained by six equal 
{|square sides, as a D. 





D : 

8.—A pyramid is a solid whose sides are all 
triangles meeting in a point at the vertex, and 
the base any plane figure whatever. 





5.—A parallelopipedon is a solid contained 
by six rectangular sides or faces, every oppo- 
site two of which are equal and parallel; as 
ABC De 





Oss. 1.—It is called a triangular pyramid when its base is; 
a triangle; a square pyramid. when its base isa square; a 
pentagonal pyramid, when its base is a pentagon; and 
soon. 

Oss. 2.—A prism, or a pyramid, is regular, or irregular, 
according as its base is @ regular or irregular plane figure. 


(To be continued.) — 








A B 
j| 6.—A prism is a solid whose ends are two} Mopr or TRANSFERRING A Print To Grass. 
jjequal, parallel, and similar plane figures, and|_—When a lithographic or other print is re- 
j\its sides parallelograms; as a E B, G HF. quired to appear on glass, the glass is first. 
G F coated with dilute copal varnish, and the paper 
containing the print is dipped in warm water; 
and while the varnish remains adhesive, the 
paper is placed on the varnish, with the print 
side down, and then gently pressed till all the 
parts adhere; or several folds of soft paper 
may be placed on the print, and a piece of; 
plank or other weight placed thereon to keep 
the print and varnish in contact till both are 
dry. Then the print, being again moistened 
with water, may be peeled or rubbed off, leav- 
ing the ink of the print adhering to the glass.'| 
The several parts of the print may then be, 
painted with appropriate colours on the glass, 
and finished with a ground coat over all. 





: : ‘ i Sincutar Discovery.—A gold mine has’ 
Oxzs.—It is called a ¢riangular prism when its ends are lately been discovered in the government of, 
* The imperial standard gallon weighs 10 pounds avoirdu- Irtusk, in Siberia, lo wniel this ce 18 found 
| |pois of distilled water. One cubic inch of distilled water Ina state of comp ete Ove ith silver, a mi- 
weighs .525954 troy oz; or, .577047 avoir. _Ineralogical fact which is extremely rare. 
































Peverage. 


Tue process of raising a ladder is a good illus- 
tration of the variation produced in the cha- 
racter of a lever, by an alteration in the 
|position of the power. When it is first lifted 
jfrom the ground, by a force applied at one 
end, it is a lever of the second order, since its 
order of gravity, in which its whole length may 
be regarded as acting, is in the middle of its 
length; so that a power applied to its end will 
have an advantage of two to one. But when 
the ladder has been partly elevated the hands 
of the person raising it are made gradually to 
approach its foot, when they are moved in the 
position of the centre of gravity, they are 
acting neither at an advantage nor disadvan- 
tage; for though the top of the ladder will 
then be moving twice as fast as the hands, the 
bottom will not move at all, sothat the average 
{;movement of the whole will be just the same 
as that of the hands: and when, in order to 
raise the ladder nearly to the upright position, 
the hands are made to act upon it still nearer 
its bottom, it becomes a lever of the third 
order—the weight being nowmore distant from 
the fulcrum than the power. 

It is evident that, in levers of the first and 
second orders, we may gain any amount of 
power we please, by simply making the dis- 
tance between the power and the fulcrum just 
so many times greater than the distance be- 
tween the fulcrum and the weight. It was by 
Archimedes that this truth was first perceived ; 
and he expressed it by saying, ‘‘ Give me but a 
place where J may stand and I will move the 
world.” The principle on which the assertion 
is made is perfectly correct, but he seems to 
have omitted one element—the time necessary 
to produce the effect. It has been already 
shown that the relative amounts of movement, 
of the power, and the weight will be propor- 
tional to their respective distances from the 
fulcrum; and if the arm, to which the power 
is applied, be increased to such an enormous 
length as would be necessary to gain the me- 
chanical advantage required for such a purpose, 
the time that would be occupied in moving, 
even to the amount of an inch, and with the 
whole force of a man, a body of the weight of 
the globe would be quite inconceivable. This 
may be readily shown by a simple calculation. 
Taking the diameter of the earth at 7,930 
miles, the number of cubic feet in it may be 
calculated to be 37,434,476, 263,828, 705,280,000 ; 
and, assuming each cubic foot to weigh 300 
pounds, we shall have for the weight of the 
earth in pounds the number 11,530,342,879,148, 
611,584,000,000. Now supposing Archimedes 
to act at the end of his lever with a force of 30 
pounds, one arm of it must be 384,344,762,638, 
287,052,800,000 times longer than the other, 
that he may move his mass with it: and one 
arm of the lever being this number of times 
longer than the other, the end of that longer 
arm must move exactly that number of 
times faster or farther than the end of the 
other; so that while the end of theshorter arm 
was moving one inch the end of the longer arm 
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must move 384,344,762,638,287,052,800,000 


inches; or, on the other hand, when Archime- 
des had made the end of the lever to which he 


had applied his arm move this number of|} 


inches he would only have raised up the earth, 
which was resting on the other end, to the 


amount of one inch. Now it is estimated that} |’ 


aman pulling with a force of 30 pounds, and 


moving the object which he pulls at the rate of} |: 
10,000 feet an hour, can work continually for|}. 
eight or ten hours a day; this is the extreme} 


of the power which a single man. can apply. 


Each day, then, Archimedes could, at the ut-|| 


most, move his end of the lever 100,000 feet, or 
1,200,000 inches; and hence it may thus be 
readily calculated, that to move it through 
384,344, 762,638,287,052,800,000 inches, or to 
move the other end—that is the earth—one 
inch, would require the continued labour of 
Archimedes for 8,774,994, 580,737 centuries.— 
Dr. Carpenter. 








New Stream Gauce.—The following letter 
has been addressed to a morning paper :—Sir, 


A most important invention has been submitted|} 


to me for my approval, patented by a Mr. 


Smith of Nottingham, and is intended to indi-|j 


cate the strength of steam in steam-engine 


boilers; it is particularly adapted for steam-||' 


boats, and can be placed in the cabin, on deck, 
or any other part of the vessel, where it may 
be seen by every passenger on board. It may 


also be fixed in the office of every manufactory] |. 


where asteam-engine is used, at a considerable 
distance from the boiler. I am so much 
pleased with it that I have put one up at one o 
my own collieries; it is some distance from the 


boiler, and in another house, and works most 


beautifully, showing the rise and fall of the 
steam in the most delicate manner. The indi- 
cator is like the face of a clock, with a pointer, 
making one revolution in measuring from Ib. 
to 100lb. upon the square-inch of the pressure 
of steam; it is quite from under the control of 
the engineer, or any other person, so that its 
indications may be relied upon, and the con- 
struction is so simple that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for it to get out of order. 
full explanation of the machine, but [ think it 
best to leave that to the inventor himself. The 
numerous and appalling accidents which have 
occurred from the bursting of steamboat boilers 
have indueed me to give you these observa- 
tions, which I think desirable to be laid before 
the public. I may state that I have no pecu- 
niary interest in the scheme; but being the 
first person to whom it has been shown, and 
the first to make use of it, I feel it a duty that 
I owe to the inventor, as well as the public, to 
make it as universally known as possible. The 
indicator is put up at Topton Colliery, near 
Chesterfield; and may be seen any day by any 
respectable person by inquiring either for Mr. 
Hindmarsh or Mr. lLanglands.— Grorcs 
SrepHEeNson, Tapton-house, Chesterfield. 


Wuite Copper—Britannia Metar.—Cop- 
per from 40 to 50lb., white arsenic 10lb., oil a 
sufficient quantity to make the latter into a 
paste, melted together. 
of silver. 
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Avheston of Nails, 


—= 


Every carpenter is familiar with the use of the 


‘/nail, and possesses a practical knowledge, more 


or less accurate, of the force of adhesion of 
different nails, and in different substances, so 
as to decide, without difficulty, what number, 
and of what length, may be sufficient to fasten 
together substances of various shapes, and sub- 
ject to various strains. But, interesting as this 
subject unquestionably is, it has not been till 
within the last few years that the necessary 
experiments have been made to determine, Ist, 
the adhesive force of different nails when 
driven into wood of different species; 2nd, the 
actual weight, without impulse, necessary to 
force a nail a given depth; and 3rd, the force 
required to extract the nail when so driven. 

The theoretical investigation points out an 
equality of resistance to the entrance and ex- 
traction of a nail, supposing the thickness to be 
invariable; but as the general shape of nails 
is tapering towards the points, the resistance 
of entrance necessarily becomes greater than 
that of extraction; in some experiments the 
ratio was found to be about 6 to 5. 

The following table exhibits the relative ad- 
hesion of nails of various descriptions, when 
forced into dry Christiana deal, at right angles 
to the grain of the wood. 




















Number Inches | Pounds 

Description of Nails|to thelb.| Inches | forced |requisite 
used. avoir- | long. | into the to 

dupois. Wood. | extract. 
Fine Sprigs «....... 4560 0°44 0°40 22 
DitLOmjeiiersic=sieveaesi| 1200 0°53 0°40 37 
Threepenny Brads 618 1°25 0°50 58 
Cast-Iron Nails ... 380 1°00 0°50 72, 
Sixpenny Nails...... 73 2°50 1:00 187 
TDi reeseosreoreal — 1°50 327 
ADELE Ocenewslscsiasiccs —— i 2°00 530 
Fivepenny Nails ... 139 2°00 1°50 820 














The percussive force required to drive the 
common sixpenny nail to the depth of one inch 
and half into dry Christiana deal, with a cast- 
iron weight of 6°275lb. was four blows or 
strokes falling freely the space of 12 inches; 
and the steady pressure to produce the same 
effect was 401b. 

A sixpenny nail driven into dry elm, to the 
depth of one inch, across the grain, required a 
pressure of 857 pounds to extract it; and the 
same nail, driven endways, or longitudinally 
into the same wood, was extracted with a force 
of 257 pounds. 

The same nail driven two inches, endways 
into dry Christiana deal, was drawn by a force 
of 257 pounds; and to draw out one inch, 
under like circumstances, took 87 pounds only. 
The relative adhesion, therefore, in the same 
wood, when driven transversely and longitudi- 
nally, is 100 to 78, or about 4to 3 in dry elm; 
and 100 to 46, or about 2 to 1 in deal; and, in 
like circumstances, the relative adhesion to 
elm and deal is as 2 or 3 to 1. 


The’ progressive depths of a sixpenny nail 
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into dry Christiana deal, by simple pressure, 
were as follows ;— 


One quarter of an inch, a pressure of 241b. 
Half an inch as Be gh "6 


Oneinch .. os ey. SR ay 
One inch and half is -» 400 
_Two inches oe .- -- 610 


In the above experiments great care was 
taken to apply the weights steadily, and to-' 
wards the conclusion of each experiment, the, 
additions did not exceed 10 pounds at one time, | 
with a moderate interval between, generally 
about one minute, sometimes ten or twenty 
minutes. In other species of wood, the requi- 
site force to extract the nail was different. 
Thus, to extract a common sixpenny nail from 
a depth of one inch out of 





Dry oak, required oS 407|b. 
Dry beach .. ne 2 667 
Green Sycamore -- -- we) ol? 


From these experiments, we may infer that! 
acommon sixpenny nail, driven two inches 
into dry oak, would require a foree of more 


than half a ton to extract it by a steady force. 





@Balden Hlass. 


—_—— 





Tue following remarks regarding the making, 
of coloured glass are worthy of attention, inas-| 
much as its manufacture is daily becoming of, 
more importance to glass-manufacturers. Not 
long after the time when the art of making the) 
copper-red glass was lost, Kunkel appears to 
have discovered that gold melted with flint 
glass was capable of imparting to it a beautiful 
ruby colour. Ashe derived much profit from, 
the invention, he kept his method a secret, and, 
his successors have done the same to the pre- 
sent day. The art, however, has been practised 
ever since for the purpose of imitatng precious 
stones, &c., and the glass used to be sold at 
Birmingham, for a high price, under the name. 
of Jews’ glass. The rose-coloured scent- 
bottles, &c., now commonly made, are com- 
posed of plain glass, ‘‘flashed”’ or coated with 
a very thin layer of the glass in question.| 
Numerous experiments have been made on this 
subject, and have been successful in producing 
glass of afine crimson colour. One cause why 
so many persons have failed in the same at- 
tempt,* is suspected to be in the fact that they 
have used too large a proportion of gold; for 
it is certain that an additional quantity of gold 
beyond a known point, so far from deepening 
the colour, actually destroys it altogether. 
Another cause probably is that they have not 
employed a sufficient degree of heat in the 
fusion. It has been found that a degree of, 
heat, judged sufficient to melt cast-iron, is not/| 
strong enough to injure the colour. It would 
appear, that in order to receive the colour, it is 





* Dr. Lewis states that he once produced a potful of glass 
of beautiful colour, yet was never able to succeed a second 
time, though he took infinite pains, and tried a multitude of 
experiments with that view. 
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necessary that the glass should either contain 
a proportion of lead, or some other metallic 
flux. Bismuth, zinc, and antimony have been 
found to answer the purpose; but it has been 
attempted in vain to impart any tinge of this 
colour to crown-glass alone. Glass containing 
gold exhibits the same singular change of 
colour on being exposed toa gentle heat. The 
former when taken from the crucible is gene- 
rally of a pale rose-colour, but sometimes 
colourless as water, and does not assume its 
ruby colour till it has been exposed to alow 
red heat, either under a muffle or in the lamp. 
Great care must be taken in this operation, for 
a slight excess of fire destroys the colour, leav- 
ing the glass of a dingy brown, with a blue 
transparency, like that of gold leaf. These 
changes of colour have been vaguely attri- 
buted to change of oxygenation in the gold, 
|\but it is obviously impossible that mere expo- 
sure toa gentle heat can effect any chemical 
change in the interior of a solid mass of glass, 
which has already undergone a heat far more 
intense. In fact, it is found that metallic gold 
gives the red colour as well as the oxide, and 
it appears scarcely to admit of a doubt, that in 
a metal so easily reduced, the whole of the 
oxygen must be expelled long befure the glass 
has reached the melting point. It has long 
been known that silver yields its colour to glass 
while in the metallic state; and everything 
leads one to suppose the case is the same as _ to 
gold. There is still one other substance by 
means of which it is possible to give ared 
colour to glass, and that is a compound of tin, 
chremic acid and lime, but the trials do not 
lead us to suppose that glass thus coloured will 
ever be brought into use. 





New Description or Fuer.—We learn that 
a discovery has been made, which promises to 
be of great {advantage to all descriptions of 
manufacturers and artizans who use fuel either 
for the production of steam, for the fusion of 
metals, or for scientific and manufacturing 
processes. The inventor produces fuel of 
several different descriptions suitable either for 
domestic purposes, for engines, or for the 
production of great heat, and _ peculiarly 
valuable for the furnaces of foundries, as even 
at a white heat, with most perfect combustion, 
the material is consumed but very slowly. 
The great advantage of this material at the 
present time, when so much attention is paid 
to the health of large manufacturing com- 
munities, is, that it burns without any visible 
smoke, or with so little that it is scarcely 
perceptible. Its introduction into general use 
will, therefore, supersede all the numerous 
expensive contrivances for consuming smoke 
which have hitherto been brought before the 
public, and used, for the most part, with but 
small success. In steamers it will be particu- 
larly valuable, as, we understand, it burns 
readily, with great and durable heat, and does 
not send up even the smallest quantity of that 
nauseous and unsightly black vapour which 
occasionally poisons the atmosphere of our 
tiver.—Liverpool Albion. 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 


~“ 


Hotices to Correspondents. 





Kas” Many correspondents having written to us to inquire 


the names and prices of particular books, we beg to state) } 
that a reply on our part would subject us to the Govern- 
ment advertisement duty of eighteenpence, and they will 
therefore perceive that it is entirely out of our power, 
without submitting to a pecuniary loss, to comply with 
their requests. 


t 





gilt and lettered, price 5s. 
for binding in, price Is. 3d. each. 


QUERIES. 


{In order to collect as much useful information as possible : 


we haye“determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many} | 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in-| | 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S}| 
ASSISTANT.] 


| 
Embossed Cases may be : 


Si1n,—I should feel very much obliged if any of your) 


readers would inform me of any means of removing]; 
varnish that has cracked from oil paintings; the best| | 
method of repairing broken white marble slabs, also how 
magic lanterns and different coloured writing inks are 
made.—I am, Sir, your obedient seryant, Timon. 
Brighton, Nov, 1, 1847. : 


Opticus.—The following are the dimensions of the great 


equatorial telescope in the new Observatory at Cambridge: 
—it is a frustum of a cone, 20 feet in diameter at its base, 
and 10 feet at its top, and about 40 feet in height; its! | 
base is, however, 20 feet below the surface of the ground. 
The object glass of the instrument is 15 inches in diameter} | 
in the clear; its focal length is 23 feet, and the length of|{ 
the instrument, including the sliding tube, about 24 
feet. i 


E. B. (Greenwich).—Count Rumford, in treating upon the 


position of fireplaces, recommends that they be brought} | 
forward as far as possible without diminishing too much |} 
the passage that must be left for the smoke, ‘‘and as this| | 
passage should be left perpendicularly over the fuel. its 
size will determine the projection of the fire into the!) 
room.’? Having taken great pains to determine, expe-| : 
rimentally, the proper size that should be given to this 
passage, the average width from front to back of a parlour | 
fire being taken at eight inches, he found, that when the 
back of the fireplace was of the right length, and the flue 
of the usual size, four inches was the best width for the} }. 
smoke passage, at the part where it joined the flue, and he 
called this part the throat. Where the grate or box con-|} 
taining the fuel is small, three inches might do; ‘‘ but, as it} | 
alwaysis of importance to prevent those accidental puffs of 
smoke which are sometimes thrown into rooms, through} } 
the carelessness of servants putting on suddenly too many 
coals at once upon the fire; and as these accidents some- 
times happened when the smoke passage was made very 
narrow, I found,’’ says the Count, “‘all advantages and| | 
disadvantages being compared, that four inches is the best 
width ’’ (Essays, vol. i. p. 326); andif it appears extra- 
ordinary that fireplaces of different sizes should have 
throats of the same width, it is to be considered that a 
long fireplace will have a long throat, and the size of the 
passage is the length multiplied by its breadth. The 
throat of a chimney should always be made to commence 
at the soffite of the mantel, or underside of the breast wall. 
The size of the back of the fireplace is next to be decided. 
The hearth recess fs generally built as wide at the back 
as in front, with the jambs parallel; but when the fire is 
brought forward, one third of the width of the hearth 
recess is the proper width of the back. ‘*The form is 
perfect when the width of the back is equal to the depth of 
the fireplace, and the opening of the fireplace three times 
the width ofthe back.”’ 





Novice To THE TRADE.—Ornamental Designs made, and, 


if necessary, engraved, on the most reasonable terms, 

with punctuality and despatch. For particulars, &c., 
address (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Wm. Gibbs,|] 
Ornamental Draughtsman and Engraver, at the DEco-} 
eee s Assistant Office, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, 
ondon. 
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jbeauty of the work. 
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An Lllustrated Glossary of Technical 
Terms used or Architectural and 
-Entertior MBecoration. 


( Continued from paye 2.) 


Crpottno Stratuario (Italian), a name given 
to the Pentelic marble from Mount Penteles, 
near Athens, which resembles the Parian, but 
is somewhat denser and finer. grained, with 
occasional greenish zones produced by green 
tale. 


CoLomsrer, a peculiarly-sized drawing- 
paper, generally 35 in. by 284 in. 


Crayon, a rol) of colour, used in the same 
manner as a black-lead pencil, and either with 
or without an exterior covering. Crayons are 
both natural and factitious, and are of various 
colours. Black, red, and white crayons, which 
are generally employed for drawing on tinted 
paper, are usually termed chalks (see Cuatk). 
To describe all the different descriptions 
would oceupy too much space, therefore it 
must suffice for us to particularise the 
wax crayons, as the best for use. Plum- 
bago or black-lead crayons, of various degrees 
of hardness, are the best for architectural 
drawings, and the outlining of water-colour 
paintings on paper or velvet. The brothers 
Joel, in Paris, employ as a crayon cement the 
following composition :—Shell-lac, six parts; 
spirits of wine, four parts; turpentine, two 
parts; colouring powder (such as_ Prussian 
blue, orpiment, white lead, vermillion, &c.), 
twelve parts; blue clay, twelve parts. The 
clay being elutriated, passed through a hair 
sieve and dried, is to be well incorporated by 
trituration with the solution of the shell- 
lac in the spirits of wine, the turpentine, 
and the pigment; and the doughy mass 
is to be pressed into proper moulds, so 
as to acquire the desired shape. They 
are then dried by a stone heat. Lithographic 
crayons are employed for drawing on stone, 
and upon their goodness greatly depends the 
They should adhere 
firmly.to the stone in such a manner as not to 
be detached under any ordinary circumstances. 

hey ought to be sufficiently hard for the 
designer to obtain a fine point, so as to draw 
delicate and well-marked lines without their 
breaking; if they are either too dry or too 


{porous they break in an instant; if they are 


too soft they become crushed, and form coarse 
and confused strokes. The following receipt 
has been employed with success :—Pure white 
wax (of the first quality), four parts; soap, 
dried, made of tallow and soda, two parts; 
white tallow,* two parts; gum-lac, two parte: 


|lamp-black,+ one part; oil copal varnish, one 





* In winter double this quantity should be used, in order 
to diminish the hardness of the crayon, caused by the 
lowering of the temperature. 

} The black produced from smoke must not be used, but 
instead thereof, substitute that produced from charred rags, 
which is much finer, and is known by the name of German 
black.—Lomet, 





part. First melt the wax over a slow fire, and 
then add by degrees, and a little at a time, the 
gum-lac, broken into small fragments, inces- 
santly stirring all the while with a spatula; 
then mix in the soap, previously reduced into 
fine shavings, and when the mixture is perfect. 
pour in the oil varnish, with which the black 
has been previously ground up. Continue to} 
heat and stir it continually, until the paste has 
acquired a convenient consistence, and which. 
may be ascertained by forming a crayon in a 
mould with it, and letting it become cold. 
Then try it with a penknife, and see whether ! 
the parings are brittle. When the paste is| 
sufficiently heated, form it into crayons, by) 
pouring it into proper moulds. 

Crayon-Hoxper, an instrument formed of, 
metal for the purpose of holding crayons. It 
resembles in construction a common pencil-. 








—— | 
case, only that both ends are slightly bulged’ 
out, and have a slit on each side without being 
connected at the top by a circular rim. 


Crayon-Parrer, a paper manufactured ex-’| 
pressly for crayon drawings. Saul 
Cream-Larp Parser (in drawing), a descrip- 
tion of paper with a remarkably smooth and 
white edge, chiefly used for black-lead pencil’, 
drawing. 


Crocxets, small bunches of foliage em- 
ployed in Gothic architecture to ornament 
canopies, spires, and pinnacles (see Fintats).| |. 














Figs. 1 and 8 are from St. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor ; and Fig. 2 from Salisbury Cathedral. 


CrosteEr, the emblematical crook of a bishop, 
or pastoral rod. 


(To be continued.) 
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HMensuration of Solids. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


9. A cone is a round pyramid, of which the 
base is a circle, as a z. 





Ogs, 1.—A line (a B in the above figure) drawn from the 
vertex to the centre of the base, or through the centres of 
| the two ends, is called the aais of a solid. 


: Oxgs,. 2.—When the axis is perpendicular to the base it is 
aright prism, pyramid, or cone; otherwise it is oblique. 


Oxzs. 3.—The segmenz of a pyramid, cone, or any other 
Solid is a part D E F G, cut off from the top by a plane p £ F, 
‘parallel to the base a Bc. 








Oxzs. 4.—A frustum or trunk is the part ABCDEF, 
that remains at the bottom after the segment is cut off. 
Figure above. é 

Ozs. 5.—An wungula, or hoof, is a part of a cylinder or 
cone, cut off by a plane, passing obliquely through the plane 
‘of the base, and one of the sides of the solid, as ABCD A. 





10. A sphere is a solid described by the|by the revolution of a semi-ellipse about one 





revolution of semi-circles about its diameter, 
which remains fixed. 





Oxs. 1.—The centre of the sphere is such a point (c)} 
within the solid as is everywhere equally distant from the 
convex surface of it. 


Oxs. 2.—A diumeter of a sphere is a straight line (4 B) 
which passes through the centre, and is terminated both! 
ways by the convex surface. This line is also called the aais 
of the sphere. 


Oxzs. 3.—A circle (A = BFA) which divides the sphere 
into two equal parts, or hemispheres, is called a great cirel’ 
of the sphere. 


Oxss. 4.—A circle (G 1 1K G) which divides the sphere 
into two unequal parts, is called a Jess circle of the sphere. 


Oss. 5.—A segment of a sphere is a part (D) cut off by a! 
plane, the section of which is always a circle (G@ HI K G), | 
ealled the base of the segment. 

Oxss. 6.—A sector of a sphere is that which is composed 
of a segment (A D B F A) less than an hemisphere, and of a 
cone (AE BGAF). 








Oxzs. 7.—A zone of a sphere is that part which is inter- 
cepted between two parallel planes(ABDEA,rGHIF); 
and when these planes are equally distant from the centre) 


| (c), it is called the middle zone of the sphere. 





11. A spheroid, or as it may be more pro-| 


perly called, an ellipsoid, is a solid generated 
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joe its diameters, which remains fixed, as 
ABCD. 








Oxzs.—There are two sorts of spheroids, prolate and 
‘oblate. The spheroid is called prolate when the revolution 
is made about the transverse diameter (A 8), and oblate 
‘when it is made about the conjugate diameter (c p). 

(To be continued.) 





Parnishes. 





(Continued from page 175, Vol. I.) 
64. Shell-lac as. a Water Varnish. 


Dissolve one part of borax in twelve of 
boiling water, and add the whole to an equal 
quantity of white lae varnish, with which it 
will mix freely. 

This varnish is useful in painting, where a 
firmer body is desirable than can be procured 
‘altogether in oils. It may also be used instead 
,of the shell-lac varnish alone, as a vehicle in 
‘painting. 

65. White Shell-lac Varnish. 


Dissolve in an iron kettle one part of pearl- 
ash in about eight parts of water; add one 
part of shell-lac, and heat the whole to ebulli- 
tion. When the lac is dissolved, cool the 
solution, and impregnate it with chlorine until 
the lac is all precipitated. The precipitate is 
white, but its colour deepens by washing and 
consolidation ; dissolved in alcohol, lac 
bleached by the above process, yields a var- 
nish which is as free from colour as any copal 
varnish. 


[Chlorine (oxymuriatie acid) is made by 
mixing intimately eight parts of common salt 
and three of the black oxide of manganese in 
powder; put this mixture into a retort; then 
pour four parts of sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an equal weight of water, and afterwards 
allowed to cool, upon the salt and manganese ; 
the gas will then be immediately liberated, 
and the operation may be quickened by a 
moderate heat. A tube leading from the 
mouth of the retort must be passed into the 
resinous solution, when the gas will be ab- 
sorbed and the lac precipitated.—Prof. Hare, 
Phil. ] 


66. Lron-Work Black. 


_ Put forty-eight pounds of foreign asphaltum 
into an iron_pot, and boil for four hours. 
During the first two hours introduce seven 
pounds of red-lead, seven pounds of litharge, 

three pounds of dried copperas, and ten gal- 
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lons of boiled oil; add one eight-pound run of 
dark gum with two gallons of hot oil. After 
pouring in the oil and gum, continue the 
boiling two hours, or until it will roll into hard 
pills like japan. When cool thin it off with 
thirty gallons of turpentine, or until it is of a 
proper consistence. 

This varnish is intended for blacking the 
iron-work of coaches, &c. 


67. Black Japan. | 
Put into the set-pot forty-eight pounds of 
Naples or any other of the foreign asphaltums 
(except the Egyptian), and as soon as it is 
melted pour in ten gallons of raw linseed oil; 
keep a moderate fire, and fuse eight pounds of 
dark gum anima in the gum-pot; mix it with 
two gallons of hot oil, and pour it into the set- 
pot. Afterwards fuse ten pounds of dark or 
sea-amber in the ten-gallon iron pot; keep 
stirring it while fusing; and whenever it 
appears to be over-heated and rising too high 
in the pot, lift it from the fire for a few 
minutes. When it appears completely fused, 
mix in two gallons of hot oil, and pour the 
mixture into the set-pot; continue the boiling 
for three hours longer, and during that time 
introduce the same quantity of driers as before 
directed; draw out the fire, and let it remain 
until the next morning; then boil it until it 
rolls hard, leave it to cool, and afterwards mix 
with turpentine. 


68. Varnish of Watin for Gilded Articles. 


Gum-lac, in grain, one hundred and twenty- 
five parts; gamboge, ditto; annotto, ditto; 
saffron, thirty-two. Each resin must be dis- 
solved in one thousand parts, by measure, of, 
alcohol of ninety per cent. Two separate 
tinctures must be made with the dragon’s 
blood and annotto, in one thousand parts of 
such_alcohol; and a proper proportion of each 
sheuld be added to the varnish according to 
the shade of golden colour required. 

69. Gold Laquer. 

Put into a clean four-gallon tin one pound, 
of ground turmeric, one ounce and a half ofj| 
powdered gamboge, three pounds and a half of, 
powdered gum sandarach, three-quarters of a 
pound of shell-lac, and two gallons of spirits 
of wine. After being agitated, dissolved, and 
strained, add one pint of turpentine varnish, 
well mixed. 

(To be continued.) 





To ceive Woop a Goxp, Sitver, or CoprEer 
Lusrre.—Grind about two ounces of white 
beach-sand in a gill of water, in which half||, 
an ounce of gum-arabie has been dissolved,|| — 
and brush over the work with it. When this} |, 
is dry, the work may be rubbed over witha 
piece of gold, silver, or copper, and willina 
measure assume their respective colours and 
brilliancy. The work may be polished by a 
flint burnisher, but should not be varnished. 


Suett Gorp.—Mash by grinding the cut- 
tings of gold-leaf with thick gum-water and 
spreading the ground gold in pond-muscle 
shells. Shell silver is prepared in the same 





manner, using silver leaf instead of gold. 
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Starting Woints, 


> 






Our first diagram represents the most simple 
form possible to be used. 
The second is the lily. 








Fig. 3 is another description of lily, used 
generally as a double starting point; that is to 
say, confining the two stems running trans- 
* verse to each other; the basin or flower_be- 

ni TART. hind is the portion to be attached to it if, 
i a requisite. 
ING points are of the greatest utility 
|\to the designer, as it is only by their means 
that a continuity of ornament can be effected, 
jjor that, indeed, a sufficient scope can be ob- 
tained for the fertile fancy of the decorator. 
The starting points generally adopted by the 
ancient Egyptians, had for their basis the cups 
and stalks of various plants--the cups most 
frequently being taken from the flower of the 
lotus or water lily, an engraving and descrip- 
tion of which we have given in our first 
{/volume. The Grecians followed this system, 
laltering, however, the stalks supporting the 
cips into the form of volutes, thus, in many 
cases, rendering the flower the support of the 
stalk, ; 
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jjand daisy cup. 


\lof their 








Either of these may be employed separately. 


|\|The second figure has an advantage over the 


former one, as it has at the bell an opening or 
quirk which in basso relievo has a very power- 
ful effect. 

Fig.4 is the cup of the convolyulus, and 


||when well executed has a very pleasing effect. 





Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5 is that of the woodbine or honeysuckle 
The hinder part is of the 
simplest construction, yet, withal, pleasing in 
effect. This starting point is usually employed 
in centre-running scrolls of three portions and 
is generally so formed as to prevent the eye 
traversing from their chief points. 





Sculpture. 





(Continued from page 197, Vol. I.) 
Tue practice of executing statues of colossal 


{dimensions and proportions, is of very high 


antiquity. The people of the East, from the 
most ancient times, have been celebrated for 
colossal sculpture. The pagodas of China and 
of India, and the excavated caverns of the 
East, abound with colossi of every denomina- 
tion. The Asiatics, the Egyptians, and in par- 
ticular the Greeks, have excelled in these 
works. The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes 


|iwas reckoned one of the seven wonders of the 
jiworld, This statue, which Muratori reckons 


among the fables of antiquity, was raised by 
the Rhodians, in honour of Apollo. 

There are many contradictory accounts ‘in 
ancient authors concerning this colossal statue 
of Apollo; but the following, gathered from 
several sources, is not devoid of interest, 
though mixed up with much fable. When 


|| Demetrius, king of Macedon, the son of Anti- 
|/gonus, laid siege to the city of Rhodes, because 
1/the Rhodians would not renounce their alliance 
||with Ptoleny Soter, they were succoured by 


their allies and particularly by Ptolemy, so 
effectually, that the besiegers were compelled 
to abandon their enterprise. The Rhodians, 
in recognition of their regard for these ser- 
vices cf their allies, and of the protection 
tutelary deity, Apollo, resolved 
to erect a brazen statue of the sun of pro- 
digious size. Chares, the disciple of Lysip- 
pus, was intrusted with the project. He had 
searcely half finished the work, when he found 
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|rising in the Nile; with this view, as it had the 








ASSISTANT. 15) 
that he had expended all the money that he 
had received for the whole, which overwhelmed 
him so completely with grief and despair, that 
he hanged himself. Laches, his fellow-coun- 
tryman, finished the work in the space of 
twelve years, and placed the enormous statue 
on its pedestal. Pliny does not mention the) 
latter artist, but gives all the honour to 
Chares. 

Scarcely sixty years had elapsed before this 
monster of art was thrown from its place by an) 
earthquake, which broke it off at the knees; 
and so it remained till the conquest of Rhodes) 
by the Saracens, in A.D. 684, when it was 
beaten to pieces and sold to a Jew merchant, 
who loaded above 900 camels with its spoils. |} 
Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient authors, who 
lived at the time that the Colossus of Rhodes is 
said to have been in existence, and who could, 
have learned from contemporaries the truth or 
falsehood of the accounts of it, give its height! 
at 70 cubits, or a hundred English feet. Other; 
authors, who flourished since its destruction, | 
report its height at 80 cubits. Pliny also 
relates other particulars, as that few persons 
could embrace its thumb, and that its fingers 
were as long as ordinary statues, which, calcu- 
lated by the proportion of a well-made man, 
would make its height nearer to 80 than 70 
cubits. Perhaps the latter dimension may, 
relate to its real altitude to the crown of its 
head, and the greater to its altitude if erect. 
The statue was placed across the entrance of, 
the harbour, with its feet on tworocks; and 
the Rhodian vessels could pass under its legs. 
Some antiquaries have thought, with great 
justice, that the fine head of the sun, which is, 
stamped upon the Rhodian medals, is a re-) 
presentation of that of the Colossus. | 

One of the largest colossal figures in the 
world is the Sphynx. It is in the midst of a 
vast ocean of sand, and facing the second great, 
pyramid on the eastern side. Its present ap- 
pearance is represented beneath. 
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Sphynxes appear to have been used by the 
Egyptians, to show the beginning of the waters 


head of a woman and body of alion, it signified 
that the Nile began to swell in the months of 
July and August, when the sun passes through 
the signs of Leo and Virgo. 

From the deep interest which the Egyptians 
felt in this mighty river, the hieroglyphical 























representations in the Sphynx were multiplied 
to a great extent. There is little more than 
the top of the Great Sphynx visible, which is 
more than 100 feet long. Itis of one single 
stone, making part of the rock on which the 
pyramids are placed. Its head rises about 
twenty-nine feet above the sand. This, ac- 
cording to Thevenot, is twenty-six feet high, 
and fifteen feet from the ear to the chin; but 
Pliny assures us, the head wasno less than one 
‘hundred and two feet in circumference, and 
sixty-two feet high from the belly, and that the 
body was one hundred and forty-three feet 
long, and was thought to be the sepulchre of 
king Amasis. 

Some have suggested, that the well of the 
great pyramid led to this monster, and that the 
|priests resorted thither at certain times to pro- 
mounce their oracles; alleging that a hole 
placed at the top of the Sphynx’s head an- 
‘swered for some deceptive purpose; but this 
hole is only five feet deep, and communicates 
neither with the mouth nor with the inside of 
ithe celossal monster. The Arabs, who have a 
jholy horror of all representations of men and 
animals, have disfigured its face with arrows 
and lances, which has acted much more than 
time upon the stone. 

The learned Mr. Bryant observes, that the 
|Sphynx seems to have been originally a vast 
‘rock of different strata; which, from a shape- 
less mass, the Egyptians fashioned into an 
object of beauty and veneration. It may 
hardly be necessary to add, that the features 
are of the Coptic cast. 

Of other colossal statues, those which were 
executed by Phidias are among the most cele- 
‘brated for beauty and elegance of workman- 
ship. They were his Olympian Jupiter and 
Minerva of the Parthenon. The virgin 
goddess was represented in a noble attitude, 
26 cubits or 39 feet in height, erect, clothed in 
‘a tunic reaching to the feet. In her hand she 
brandished a spear, and at her feet lay her 
buckler and a dragon of admirable execution, 
supposed to represent Erichthonius. On the 
middle of her helmet a sphynx was carved, 
andon each of its sides a griffin. On the 
zgis were displayed a Medusa’s head and a 
figure of Victory. This colossal work was not 
only grand and striking in itself, but con- 
tained, on its various parts, curious specimens 
of minute sculpture in basso relievo, which 
Phidias is said to have brought to perfection. 

His Olympian Jupiter was executed after 
the ungrateful treatment that he received from 
the Athenians, when he abandoned the city of 
his kirth, which he had rendered celebrated 
by his works, and took refuge in Elis.. Ani- 
mated rather than subdued by the ingratitude 
jot his countrymen, Phidias laboured to surpass 
the greatest works with which he had adorned 
Athens. With this view he framed the statue 
of Jupiter Olympius for the Eleans, and suc- 
ceeded even in excelling his own Minerva in 
the Parthenon. This colossal statue was sixty 
feet in height, and completely embodied the 
sublime picture which Elaine Was given of the 
mythological monarch of the heavens. 











(To be continued.) 
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Alabaster. 


































ALABASTER is a stone usually white, and soft: 
enough to be scratched by iron. There are 
two kinds of it: the gypseous, which is merely, 
a natural semi-crystalline sulphate of lime; 
and the calcareous alabaster, which is a car- 
bonate of lime. The oriental alabaster is, 
always of the latter kind, and is most! 
esteemed, because it is agreeably variegated 
with lively colours, and especially with zones 
of honey-yellow, yellow-brown, red, &c.; it is, 
moreover, susceptible of taking a marble 
polish. 

The fineness of the grain of alabaster, the 
uniformity of its texture, the beauty of its 
polished surface, and its semi-transparency,| 
are the qualities which render it valuable to; 
the sculptor and to the manufacturer of orna- 
mental toys. 

The limestone alabaster is frequently found 
as a yellowish-white deposit in certain foun- 
tains. The most celebrated spring of this kind 
is that of the baths of San Filippo, in Tuscany. 
The water, almost boiling hot, runs over an 
enormous mass of stalactites, which it has'! 
formed, and holds the carbonate of lime in! 
solution by means of sulphuretted hydrogen 
(according to M. Alexandre Brongniart), 
which escapes by contact of the atmosphere. 
Advantage has been taken of this property to. 
make basso relievos of considerable hardness, | 
by placing moulds of sulphur very obliquely,' 
or almost upright, in wooden tubs open at the, 
bottom. These tubs are surmounted at the, 
top with a large wooden cross. The water of 
the spring, after having deposited in an exter- 
nal conduit or cistern the coarser sediment, is 
made to flow upon this wooden cross, where it 
is scattered into little streamlets, and thence} 
lets fall upon the sulphur casts, a precipitate 
so much the finer the more nearly vertical the 
mould. From one to four months are required 
for this operation, according to the thickness 
of the deposited crust. By analogous pro- 
cesses, the artists have succeeded in moulding 
vases, figures of animals, and other objects, in, 
relief, of every different form, which require 
only to be trimmed a little, and afterwards 
polished. 

The common alabaster is composed of sul-| 
phuric acid and lime, though some kinds of it 
effervesce with acids, and therefore contain 
some carbonate of lime. This alabaster occurs|| 
in many different colours, and of very different 
degrees of hardness, but it is always softer|| 
than marble. It forms, usually, the lowest 
beds of the gypsum quarries. The sculptors 
prefer the hardest, the whitest, and those of a 
granular texture, like Carrara marble, and so) 
like that they can only be distinguished by the 
hardness. 

The alabaster is worked with the same tools 
as marble; and as it is many degrees softer, it 
is so much the more easily cut; but it is more 
difficult to polish, from its little solidity. After 
it has been fashioned into the desired form, 
and smoothed down with pumice-stone, it is} 
polished with a pap-like mixture of chalk, 
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soap, and_milk; and, last of all, finished by 
friction with flannel. It is apt to acquire a 
yellowish tinge. 

Besides the harder kinds, employed for the 
sculpture of large figures, there is a softer ala- 
baster, pure white and semi-transparent, from 


||which small ornamental objects are made, 


=e 





‘minute files, such as variegated foliage. 


such as boxes, vases, lamps, stands of time- 
pieces, &c. This branch of business is much 
prosecuted in Florence, Leghorn, Milan, &c., 
and employs a great many turning-lathes. Of 
all the alabasters, the Florentine merits the 
preference, on account of its beauty and 
uniformity, so that it may be fashioned into 
figures of considerable size; for which purpose 
there are large workshops where it is cut with 
steel saws into blocks and masses of various 
shapes. Other sorts of gypsum, such as that 
of Salzburg and Austria, contain sand veins, 
and hard nodules, and require to be quarried 
by cleaving and blasting operations, which 
are apt to crack it, and unfit it for all delicate 
objects of sculpture. It is, besides, of a gray 
shade, and often stained with darker colours. 

The alabaster best adapted for the fine arts 
is pretty white when newly broken, and be- 
comes whiter on the surface by drying. It 
may be easily cut with the knife or chisel, and 
formed into many pleasing shapes by suitable 
steel tools. It is worked either by the hand 
alone, or with the aid of a turning-lathe. The 
turning tools should not be too thin or sharp- 
edged; but such as are employed for ivory 
and brass are most suitable for alabaster, and 
are chiefly used to shave and to scratch the 
surface. The objects which cannot be turned 
may be fashioned by the rasping tools, or we 

ine 
chisels and graving tools are also used for the 
better pieces of statuary. 

For polishing such works, a peculiar process 
‘is required: pumice-stone, in fine powder, 
‘serves to smooth down the surfaces very well, 
‘but it soils the whiteness of the alabaster. To 
take away the unevennesses and roughnesses, 
dried shave-grass (equisetwm) answers best. 
Frictions with this plant and water polish 
down the asperities left by the chisel: the fine 
streaks left by the grass may be removed by 
rubbing the pieces with slaked lime, finely 
pulverised and sifted, made into a paste, or 
putty, with water. The polish and satin-lustre 


\of the surface are communicated by friction, 


first with soap-water and lime, and_ finally 
with powdered and elutriated tale or French 
chalk. 

Such articles as consist of several pieces are 
joined by a cement composed of quicklime and 
white of egg, or of well-caJcined and well- 
sifted Paris plaster, mixed with the least possi- 
ble quantity of water. 

Alabaster objects are liable to become 
yellow by keeping, and are especially injured 
by smoke, dust, &c. They may be in some 
measure restored by washing with soap and 
water, then with clear water, aud again 
polished with shave-grass. Grease spots may 


be removed either by rubbing with tale pow- 
der or with oil of turpentine. 

The surface of alabaster may be etched by 
covering over the parts that are not to be 








touched with a solution of wax in oil of tur-|' 
pentine, thickened with white lead, and im-| 
mersing the articles in pure water after the]! 
varnish has set. The action of the water is 
continued from twenty to fifty hours, more or| 
less, according to the depth to which the} 
etching is to be cut. After removing the var-| 
nish with oil of turpentine, the etched places, 
which are necessarily deprived of their polish,| 
should be rubbed with a brush dipped in 
finely-powdered gypsum, which gives a kind} 
of opacity, contrasting well with the rest of the! 
surface. 

Alabaster may be stained either with metal-| 
lic solutions, with spirituous tinctures of dyeing] 
plants, or with coloured oils, in the same way 
as marbles. 

This substance has been hardened, it is said, 
by exposing it to the heat of a baker’s oven for 
ten or twenty hours, after taking it out of the 
quarry, and giving it the figure, roughly, 
which it is intended to have. After this 
exposure, it must be dipped for two minutes in 
running water; when it is cold, it must be 
dipped a second time for the same period. On 
being exposed to the air for a few days, ala- 
baster so treated acquires a marble-like hard- 
ness. I doubt the truth of this statement.— 
Ure’s Dictionary. 


GovEKNMENT Scuoon or Destcn.—The new 
arrangements at the School of Design are now 
nearly settled. The general superintendence 
will rest with three of the Board of Trade— 
three artists will form a local council—three 
masters or professors will teach and deliver 
lectures—and a fourth artist will superintend 
the general management of the provincial 
schools. The controlling three of the Board 
of Trade are Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Porter, and Mr.) 
Northcote; the three artists composing the 
local council are Sir Richard Westmacott, Mr. 
Richmond, and Mr. A, Poynter; two of the 
masters or professors are to be Mr. Horsley 
and Mr. Townshend (the third there is some 
difficulty about) ; and the artist superintending 
the provincial schools is Mr. Wilson, the late 
director. Mr. Stevens has declined to con- 
tinue in the office of under-master, and Mr. Le 
Jeune, another master, has also refused. 


Heratpry or tHe Ancrents.—The neces- 
sity of a distinguishing mark or badge in the 
time of war appears to have suggested the 
employment of certain symbols by the an- 
cients to denote the bravery, policy, or guar- 
dian divinity of their respective states. The 
ancient standard of Persia was, as we learn 
from Xenophon, an eagle displayed on a 
shield. This eagle was the royal standard of 
Persia from the time of Cyrus the Great to 
that of Artaxerxes; an eagle was also the arms 
of Rome. Minerva, the tutelary goddess of 
Athens, was represented by an owl on the 
banners and coins of that state. Corinth bore 
a Pegasus; Tyre, a palm-tree; Ant och, aram 
and astar; Chios, a sphynx. The royal arms 
of England are of so great an antiquity that_it 
is almost impossible to assign a date for the 
assumption of them by the kings of England. 

EK : 
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Ar the late meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. M, D. Wyati read a paper, 
“On Mosaics as applied to Architectural 
Decoration.’”’ He commenced by remarking on 
the propriety of selecting as decorative arts 
those varieties that seem most in accordance 
with the spirit of the age; and that each 
nation and race had possessed peculiar arts, 
invariably harmonising with the social condi- 
tion of the people practising them. Mosaic, 
he observed, had, throughout the period during 
which it obtained, always strongly evidenced 
this connexion. Jt was to be traced from its 
Persian origin, through its Grecian develope- 
ment, to its culminating point under Roman 
influence, and found to vary, pari passu with 
the alterations in the artificial character of 
society. Introduced in the days of Sylla, 
about thirty-five years before Christ, the first 
purpose to which it was applied at Rome was 
the decoration of the Temple of Fortune at 
Preneste (now Palestrina), where this in- 
teresting specimen yet exists. Leaving to the 
archeologist the task of following the progress 
of the art historically, the speaker ‘proceeded 
to divide his paper into, firstly, a slight analysis 
of its conditions and capabilities; and secondly, 
the advantage of so studying its peculiarities 
as to enable the architect of the present day 
to take advantage of all those salient points 
which best fit it for modern introduction. The 
practice of mosaic, he remarked, naturally 
assumed two forms—the pictorial, or that in 
which the imitation of a picture or other exist- 
ing object was aimed at, and the conventional, 
or thatin which architectural or geometrical 
forms only were pourtrayed. In tracing the 
rapid developement of the former, Mr. Wyatt 
examined generally the scope and nature of 
the subjects represented on the walls and 
vaults, and in the pavements of the baths, 
temples, and dwellings, of the Romans; and 
dwelt especially on the admirable congruity 
| that usually existed between the nature of the 
idea represented and the character of the 
\\apartment for the adornment of which it was 
destined. This harmony, fully carried out at 
Pompeii, was recommended for modern imita- 
tation. The introduction of pictorial repre- 
sentations in pavements was generally con- 
demned, as both inconsistent and unpleasing. 
The universality of the employment by the 
Romans, and the beautiful architectonic effects 
produced by its use, were strongly dwelt on; 
as well as the probability that Constantine, on 
removing in the year 329 to Byzantium, took 
there with him many mosaic workers by whose 
efforts the first churches built by him were 
decorated. The art becoming traditional in 
Constantinople, in transmission changed its 
character, and the Greek mosaic started into 
life. The principal peculiarities of this variety 
were enumerated as consisting of the univer- 
sal use of glass to the exclusion of any other 
material in the composition of the tesserz of 
which the pictures were formed, and in the 
universal popularity of the gold ground asa 
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field for all figures, &c. These mosaics 
covered originally every portion of the walls 
and vaults of the primitive churches; and. 
their employment was retained more or less’ 
universally down to as late a period as 1506.) 
Mr. Wyatt took occasion to refer to the great 
influence which the early use of mosaic— 
derived from the Byzantines—among the 
Mohammedan architects may have had in de- | 
termining all the phases of the after-develope-. 
ment of theirstyle. Returning to the progress 
of mosaic in Italy, the speaker enumerated a. 
series of chronological examples of churches,’ 
&c.; and continued hissketch of the advance-' 
ment Of the art pictorially down to the period 
of the revival of learning,—when its peculiar’ 
Greek character declined, and its place was | 
usurped in Tuscany by the modern Florentine 
or marble mosaic, in Rome by the modern’ 
Roman or vermiculated work. Should mosaic; 
be employed in the new Houses of Parliament, 
Mr. Wyatt expressed his belief that this last 
must be the modus operandi adopted. The’ 
next division of the subject, on the nature, &e. 
of conventional mosaic, was briefly charac-, 
terised as being based on geometrical forms; 
originally, when variously coloured marbles. 
were the materials employed by the Romans, 
on the square and circle,—and subsequently. 
when pavements were generally formed by} 
the medizval architects of porphyry and ser-' | 
pentine, on combinations of hexagons and 
triangles. As analogous to this variety the 
lecturer brought forward the Byzantine geo-, 
metrical glass mosaic; which he described as. 
principally made use of for the adornments of 
minor architectural details and church fur-' 
niture, and as constituting a refined adjunct to: 
the beautiful decorations of the pictorial} 
mosaic. | 

Mr. Wyatt then urged attention to the 
zsthetic value of the study of the art of | 
mosaic ;—demonstrating the practical advan-' | 
tage that might be gained from it in each | 
department of the Fine Arts. He dwelt more | 
particularly on its capabilities as affording the 
most durable means of adding the graces of, 
colour to those of form; on the fact that the: 
mosaic monuments still existing afford the 
best academy for the student in polychromatic} 
decoration; and especially on the value of)} 
that particlar form of design which was en- | 
gendered by the material, and would, he asser-' 
ted, if properly treated, harmonize alike with | 
severe monumental style and with the more 
graceful ones springing from domestic require-' 
ments. He coneluded by remarking that: 
through the efforts of such manufacturers as! 
Messrs. Minton and Mr. Singer excellent’) 
material could now be provided—and that)! 
patronage only was now wanting to thoroughly, 
and entirely resuscitate the art. 








Warming Ratmway Carriaces. — In|} 
America a patent has been taken out for an 
improved mode of warming railway passen- 
ger trains by a combination of flues, connec- 
ted, by elastic and flexible hose, with open- 
ings and registers in the bottom of the car- 
riages. 
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Tuts is a substance well known in Europe 
under the different appellations of stick-lac, 
shell-lac, and seed-lac. The first is the lac in 
its natural state, encrusting small branches or 
twigs. Seed-lac is the stick-lac separated from 
the twigs, appearing in a granulated form, and 
probably deprived of part of its colouring 
matter by boiling. Shell-lac is the substance 
which has undergone a simple purification, as 
mentioned below. Beside these, we soime- 


|times meet with a fourth, called lump-lac, 


which is the seed-lac melted and formed into 
cakes. 

|_ Lac is the product of the coccus lacca, which 
‘deposits its eggs on the branches of a tree 
called bihar, in Assam, a country bordering on 
Thibet, and elsewhere in India. It appears 
designed to answer the purpose of defending 
the eggs from injury, and affording food for 
the maggot in a more advanced state. It is 
formed into cells, finished with as much art 
and regularity as a honeycomb, but differently 
arranged; and the inhabitants collect it twice 
a year, inthe months of February and August. 
For the purification, it is broken into small 
pieces, and put into a canvas bag of about four 
feet long, and not above six inches in circum- 
ference. Two of these bags are in constant 
use, and each of them held by two men. The 
bag is placed over a fire, and frequently 
furned, until the lac is rendered sufticiently 
liquid to pass throngh its pores, when it is 
‘taken from over the fire, and twisted in dif- 
ferent directions by the men who hold it, at 
the same time dragging it along the convex 
part of a plantain tree, prepared for this 
purpose; and while this is doing, the other 
bag is heating to be treated in the same 
manner. The mucilaginous and smooth sur- 
face of the plantain tree prevents its adhering ; 


| and the degree of pressure regulates the thick- 


mess of the coating of lac, at the same time 


jjthat the fineness of the bag determines its 
| clearness and transparency. 


In India, lac is fashioned into rings, beads, 
and other trinkets; sealing-wax, varnishes, 
and lakes for painters are made from it; it is 


‘much used as a red dye; and the resinous 


(portion, melted and mixed with about thrice 
lits weight of finely-powdered sand, forms 
polishing stones. The lapidaries mix powder 
of corundum with it in a similar manner. 

The colouring matter is soluble in water; 
but one part of borax to five of lac renders the 


whole soluble by digestion in water, nearly at 


a boiling heat. ‘This solution is equal for 
many purposes to spirit varnish, and is an 
excellent vehicle for water-colours, as, when 
once dried, water has no effect on it. Lixivium 
of potash, soda, and carbonate of soda, like- 
wise dissolve it; so does nitric acid, if digested 
upon it in sufficient quantity forty-eight hours. 

The colouring matter of the lac loses con- 
siderably in beauty by being kept by any great 
length of time; but when extracted fresh, and 
precipitated as a lake, it is less liable to 
injury. 
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Restoration of Oly Paintings. 





Tur usual commencement is with soft water 
and common yellow soap, with soft soap and 
water, or wate ox-gall and water; the’latter 
being stronger than soaps. When these have 
been well applied with a very soft sponge, 
containing not the least particle of grit or 
sand, the picture is to be washed with clean 
water, and made perfectly dry with old linen 
cloth or silk handkerchiefs, the latter are pre- 
ferable. In using the ox-gall the best method 
would be to lay it on the picture (which is to 
be placed horizontally) with a brush, and when|| 
the first layer is dry to add another, afterwards 
allowing the gall to remain on the picture for 
two or three days; then with asponge and 
plentiful supply of clean water, it will be per- 
ceived that a considerable quantity of various 
impurities have attached themselves to the 
gall, and are removed at the same time with 
it, leaving the picture so considerably improved 
in appearance, as sometimes to require little or 
nothing more. 

Before much water is used in the first stages 
of picture cleaning, the state of the painting 
must be considered. for if the colour be much 
broken up, or cracked over the whole surface, 
it might be rather dangerous to apply much 
water in the first instance. 

In cases of this kind we recommend, that the 
back of the picture be well saturated with 
copal varnish by several applications with a 
strong brush, previous to its beinglined. This 
will in a great measure assist in attaching the 
ground on which the picture has been painted 
to the cloth, and perhaps entirely prevent the 
tendency that grounds, much broken into, have 
to leave the cloth; yet, when all has been done 
that can be, by varnishing the back, it will be 
still necessary to use no more water than is|| 
absolutely necessary, unless well assured that 
no size or glue has been used in the composition 
of the ground. 4 

If more be necessary after these washings, 
as the removal of the varnish, &c., use a little}| 
smart friction with the finger, dipped pre- 
viously into a box of zmpalpable pumice-stone 
powder; this will ascertain, by the peculiar 
smell produced, whether the varnish that has 
been used be mastic or nof. If it be mastic, it! 
may, by a continuance of the same process be 
rubbed off all the delicate parts of the picture 
without much risk of taking up the colours, as 
the varnish rises under the finger in the form 
of a white powder, which ceases to rise after 
the whole has been taken off. We must add, 
that after the varnish has begun to come off 
freely in powder, no more pumice-powder need 
be used.—7. H. Fielding. 


APPARATUS FoR Denotinc _ ENsuING 
CuanceEs In THE Winv.—From good authority 
we learn that a French gentleman has invented 
asmall apparatus, which will clearly denote 
the ensuing change of wind. The apparatus 
is small, and somewhat similar to a binnacle 
compass and about the same size. — Patent 
Journal. 
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Iron-girder bridges, formerly believed to 
have been made on a principle which insured 
their safety, having been found to be really 
not so, says a Manchester paper, it is inport- 
ant to know that further attempts are being 
made to construct bridges which shall, to a 
much greater extent, combine safety with 
economy and simplicity.. Lately, says our 
authority, we saw a model of one which is 
said to combine these important properties, 
and is now exhibiting at the - Town-hall 
warehouse, Cross-street. It is a perfect arch, 
composed wholly of iron; is 223 feet long, 8 
inches deep, 20 broad, and weighs about 63 
ewt. It combines the arch with the abutment 
bridge, and they can be used separately or 
together. All the tension parts are made of 
wrought-iron, and the compressicn parts of 
cast-iron. It isso constructed that the rafter 
and ring-post principle intersect throughout 
the whole of the structure;.and there are 
chains at the bottom and centre for keeping 
the whole ina perfect state of tension, thus 
equally distributing the weight or pressure. 
The model now supports a weight of 503 cwts., 
without having the abutments up; it, conse- 
quently, depends upon the chains entirely. 
We were told that, if the weight be taken off 
the centre of the arch, its curve would still be 
maintained without the slightest deviation: it 
possesses another important property, that of 
compensating itself against heat and cold. 


A New Rotary Four-norse Powter Encine 
in A Har-sox!—Mr. Elijah Galloway has 
patented what has hitherto been esteemed 
much more as the philosopher's stone of steam- 
power than a practicable invention, and is ac- 
cordingly supposed to have solved the knotty 
problem of the greatest possible economy of 
fuel, weight, and friction of which steam-power 
is susceptible. A four-horse rotary engine 
under this patent is now at work at the factory 
of Mr. Tyrrell, engineer, at Deptford, in driv- 
ing a furnace-blower, and it is said to be so 
wondrously portable as not to weigh more than 
two or three cwt., and not to occupy more 
than half the space of an ordinary hat-box! 
A steam-pipe from the boiler brings the steam 
into this little receptacle; an eccentric crank 
is turned by the rotary motion within it; and 
here is all the machinery said to be necessary 
to propel the largest engines, whether mining, 
marine, or locomotive! The Admiralty are 
said to have ordered an estimate for supplying 
the Minx with a fifty-horse power one. They 
could not do better, we think, than name such 
a little whirling machine the Minz itself, and 
keep it in a band-box. 








Hotices to Gorrespondents, 





*,* Part VI. of the Drcorator’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I., II., III., IV., and V. still continue 
onsale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 


Vol, I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
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gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had} | 
for binding in, price 1s, 3d. each. Kee : 

Kay" Many correspondents having written to us to inquire] | 
the names and prices of particular books, we beg to state] | 
that a reply on our part would subject us to the Govern- 
ment advertisement duty of eightcenpence, and they will} | 
therefore perceive that it is entirely out of our power, 
without submitting to a pecuniary loss, to comply with 
their requests. 

Norice.—Any of our readers haying matured inventions, 
which they are desirous of communicating to the public, 
are informed that we shall always be ready to introduce: 
such in our pages, : 

We shall always be happy to receive Extracts or Original 
Articles of a practical nature suited to the purposes of 
this W ork. 





QUERIES. 

[In order to-collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as_ possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness._Ep1Tor DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] Pos 2 

Sin,—Having in my possession a valuable French crayon | 
drawing, which is. stained with common Spanish brown! | 
paint, mixed with linseed oil alone, I should be extremely] | 
obliged if any of your correspondents would inform me of | 
a means for eradicating the same. :‘The paper is of a darls| | 
greystone colour.—Yours truly, J. WHITE. : : 

Sir,—I would consider it a favour if any of -your correspon— + 
dents yould- inform me of the best method for making,| + 
casting, or squeezing wax—that description used by|| 
carvers for taking impressions of carved blocks.—I am, 
yours respectfully, A ConsTANT READER. 

Sim,—Can any of your, correspondents inform me how the}; 
crayons are made, such as painters employ for marbling 
shop-fronts?—I remain, Sir, yours truly, J. F. Nov, 11, 
1847. 

| 
1 
| 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. , 

PoLrisHING PLASTER Casts.—Sir,—Having tried the recipe 
proposed by ‘‘ Ajax’? in page 144, Vol. I. of the Deco- 
RaTOR’S ASSISTANT, for polishing plaster casts, I beg to 
state that the result has proved unfavourable, the cast 
being discoloured in a few days.—Yours, &c., ETCHINGS. 











J. S. Perxins.—A very ingeniously-constructed lamp for 
burning coal naptha was described in the ‘‘ Chemist,’’|; 
No. 93, vol. viii., p. 351, by Mr. Reuben Phillips, and | 
which we think would answer all the purposes required by]; 
you. We have not space to transcribe the account. 

W.A.—The method of’ wetting paper for bank-notes is as. 
follows :—The paper is laid between two small boards, and}; — 
put into a vessel of water; the vesscl is then put under | 
the receiver of an air-pump; the air is then exhausted and} | 
bubbles out of the paper; the air is then let in again, 
when it presses the water with such force as to drive it 
into the paper, and thereby preventing its being torn, as it 
would be if wetted singly. san aes 

J. F.—We will continue the articles in question. -The ah 





in question is intended to be cut off, and not bound up) 
with the volume. A binder will easily understand the 
matter. ; Nt ae 
O. F. G.—Gold may be produced in an artificial manner 
by melting together 16 oz. of copper, 7 oz. of platina, and 
1 oz. of zinc; but you will perceive that this process 
would be more expensive than the genuine article. 
Z. B.. (Nottingham).—We will communicate with you pri-|} . 
vately in a few days. : 2 
BRUNTSFIELD (Edinburgh).—Your question respecting the 
problem will shortly be answered. We intend to devote an 
article to the French style of ornament. We will consider; 
respecting your last request. 5 
TNauirus.—You may brighten copper or brass a very good) | 
colour with soot and diluted nitric acid. Somer Sed 
J. P. I.—We will endeayour to obtain the receipt for you;/|| ' 
but we are not sure of finding it, as we forget the name of | - 
the work it originally appeared in. i eke fae 
Noricr To THE TrRaADEe.—Ornamental Designs made, and, 
if necessary, engraved, on the most reasonable terms, 
with punctuality and despatch. For particulars, &c., 
address (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Wm. Gibbs, 
Omamental Draughtsman and Engraver, at the Dxrco- 
RATOR’S ASSISTANT Office, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, 
London. . 
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An Llustvatey Glossary of Cechnical | often peculiar form are of 


Terms used tr Architectural anv 
Interior MBecorvation. 


(Continued from paye 11.) 


Corrace (in architecture), a detached 
building, generally consisting of a ground and 
upper storey. Cottages when properly cori- 
structed and suitably placed have a very pic- 
turesque appearance. (See Rurat ArcuiTEc- 
TURE.) Some very useful hints respecting the 
construction of cottages, by Mr. Dearn, appear 
in the 24th volume of the “‘ Repertory of Arts 
and Manufactures.’’ His objections against 
the generality of cottages for the labouring 
poor are these:—That being of either lath- 
and-plaster work, or their walls composed of 
bricks of not more than four inches in thick- 
ness, and rough-cast, or rendered; in the first 


instance proving a weak defence against the 


weather; and in the latter subject to injury 


‘from the slightest causes, and also liable to 


dampness. To give stability and warmth, and 
at the same time save materials, Mr. Dearn 











proposes to lay the foundation course, and the 
two following courses of the walls, in the usual 
old English manner, with alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers; and from this founda- 
tion the wall is to be raised to the required 
height by alternate courses of stretchers on 
edge, on the back and front of the wall, and 
heading courses to cover, leaving a vacant 
space between the stretchers of the width of 
half a brick. Bond timbers may be introduced 
as may be deemed necessary. It is stated that 
by this mode a saving of one-third, in the 
article of bricks, will be effected; that only 
one-half the quantity of mortar will be used; 
that less labour will be required ; and that the 
walls will, by this mode, be entirely free from 





damp, and the expense at least less by one- 
fourth than the less eligible mode of lath-and- 
plaster building. 


Cross, one straight body laid at any angle 
upon another. 1. Greek cross. 


No. 29.—Vol. II. 





2. Latin] fices; as, for instance, St. Peter’s, at Rome, is 
cross. 3. St. George’s cross. 4. St. Andrew’s| of the form of a Greek cross, while St. Paul’s, 


Crosses of a highly-decorated and 
: very frequent 
occurrence. We subjoin two; the first being 


Cross. 





from the gabled roof of Norwich Cathedral, 
and the second from that of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. The form of a cross has been pretty 











generally adopted by architects in the con-|| 
struction of churches and other religious edi-|} 
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London, is that of a Latin one. There was 
also a very common species of architectural 
ornament for decorating cemeteries, market- 
places, or commemorating any remarkable 
event. The following is a representation of a 
Bee C2085 at Glastonbury,, in. Somerset- 
shire. 


Cryrra (in architecture), a subterrancous 
cell or vault for the interment of particular 
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families or persons, generally formed under a 
church. The engraving represents a crypt in 
(Canterbury cathedral. 


Cussz (in geometry), a solid body consisting 
of six equal square sides. 











[In the article ‘“‘ Mensuration of Solids,’’ page 7, an 
unfortunate error occurred, the figures representing the cube 
jand parallelpipedon being transposed, and that representing 
the first being also placed in a wrong position. We haye, 
therefore, re-engraved the cube and inserted it in this place,] 

Cunit, a measure of length employed by 
ithe ancients, equal to 1 ft. 5.952 in., English 
measure, exactly. 


(To be continued.) 





We learn that it is in contemplation of 
‘Government. to establish auxiliary Schools of 
jDesign, and that more than one already- 
existing school in the metropolis, conducted 
by private individuals at their own risk, is 
‘likely to be converted to such a purpose. 

Stain ror New Oax.—Fresh lime-water is 
ce to be a good stain for new oak. 





Hiliputian Cxpress @naine. 


—— 


On the 23rd ult. an experimental trial took 
place upon the Eastern Counties Railway, to 
test the powers of a small locomotive engine of 
a novel description, designed and constructed 
by Mr. Samuel, resident engineer of the 
Eastern Counties line. It is of two horse 
power, runs upon four wheels, requires no 
tender, and not only carries sufficient fuel and! 
water for its own consumption within the 
smallest possible dimensions, but is also capable. 
of conveying seven persons (besides the engi- 
neer and stoker) in the after-part, which 
resembles an open Irishcar. The total weight) 
of this little locomotive bijow is 22 ecwt., its 
extreme length, including boiler, car, and all, 
is only 12 feet 6 inches, and the height from 
the rails to the floor of the engine is not more 
than one foot. The little novelty left the 
Shoreditch station at half-past twelve o’clock,| 
with a party of seven gentlemen. Mr. Samuel. 
himself drove the engine, and aspeed of forty 
miles an hour was soon attained. The perfect, 
ease and steadiness of motion at this high rate 
of speed were remarkable in so light a vehicle. 
Three stoppages were made to take in water, 
and the party arrived at Cambridge at a quar- 
ter to three o’clock, having travelled the dis- 
tance, 57 miles (exclusive of stoppages) in! 
about an hour and three-quarters. At one 
time the rate of travelling was 43 miles an’ 
hour, and Mr. Samuel stated, that he had 
tested the powers of the engine to goat the rate 
of 47 miles an hour. Mr. Samuel’s invention | 
appears to be admirably adapted for news- 
paper and other expresses, since the consump- 
tion of coke is so exceedingly small that the 
company can afford to run this engine at one-. 
fourth the present rate of charge for expresses. 
The engine is also found to be auseful and 
economical substitute for the larger locomo-' 
tives, in those incessant visits of supervi-. 
sion along the line which form part of the 





duty of the resident engineer of a rail- 
way. We subjoin a few details of the 
proportions, &c.:—The boiler is tubular,’ 


having 84 tubes of 13 inch; diameter of 
boiler, 2 feet; height of boiler, 3feet 6 inches ; 
height to the top of the funnel, 7 feet 6 inches; 
stroke Ginches. The supply of water is con- 
tained in a box under the feet of the passen- 
gers, and the economy of space is carried out 
to the fullest extent. The engine behaved 
admirably on crossing the points and rounding’ 
the curves of the line, and there appeared to’ 
be less rocking and jolting than is usually ex-. 
perienced in a first-class carriage of the usual 
size when travelling at the same rate of speed.' 





In India the plastered walls of rooms are 
stamped when moist, and worked into pane 
over which is spread a varnish of powdered, 
talc, which closely resembles the richness and 
hue of new and unused frosted silver plate. 
This might be introduced in England, as a very 
cheap and elegant drawing-room decoration. 
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Cutlery. 


_— 


Atrnoveu cutlery, in the general sense, com- 
prises the manufacture of all those articles 
denominated edge tools, it is more particularly 
confined to that of knives, forks, scissors, pen- 
knives, razors, and swords. Damascus was 
anciently famed for its razors, sabres, and 
swords. The latter are said to possess all the 
advantages of flexibility, elasticity, and hard- 
ness. These united distinctions are said to 
have been effected by blending alternate por- 
tions of iron and steel in such a manner, that 
the softness and tenacity of the former could 
prevent the breaking of the latter.* 

All those articles of cutlery which do not 
‘require a fine polish, and are of low price, are 
‘made from blistered steel. Those articles 
| which require the edge to possess great 
tenacity, at the same time that superior hard-, 
mess is not required, are made of sheer steel. 
which has been in a state of fusion, and which 
jis termed cast steel, no other kinds being sus- 
‘ceptible of so finea polish. Table knives are 
‘mostly made of sheer steel; forks are made 
almost altogether by the aid of the stamp and 
appropriate dies; the prongs only are hardened 
and tempered. 

Almost all razors are made of cast steel, the 
quality of which should be very good, the edge 
of arazor requiring the combined advantages 
of great hardness and tenacity. After the ra- 
‘zor blade is forged, it is hardened, by gradually 
heating it to a bright red heat, and plunging it 
into cold water. Jt is tempered by heating it 
‘afterwards until a brightened part appears of 
a straw colour. Though this is generally per- 
‘formed by placing them upon the open fire, it 
would be more equally effected by sand, or 
what is still better, in hot oil, or a fusible 
mixture, consisting of 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of 
lead, and 3 of tin; a thermometer being placed 
in the liquid at the time the razors are im- 
‘mersed, for the purpose of indicating the 
proper temperature, whichis about 500 degrees 
‘Fah. Razors~ are ground crosswise, upon 
stones from four to seven inches in diameter, a 
small stone being necessary to make the sides 
iconcave. ‘They are afterwards smoothened 
and polished. 

The handles of high-priced razors are made 
of ivory and tortoiseshell; but, in general, 
they are of polished horn, which is preferred 
on account of its cheapness and durability. 
The horn is cut into pieces, and placed between 
two corresponding dies, having arecess of the 
shape of the handle. The dies are previously 
heated to about 500 degrees Fah:, and placed 
with the horn, ina press of such power, that, 
allowing a man’s strength to be 200 pounds, it 
will be equal to 43,000 pounds. By this pro- 
cess, the horn receives considerable extension. 
If the horn is not previously black, the han- 
dles are dyed black by a bath of logwood and 
sulphate of iron. The clear horn handles are 











* ‘We will shortly give a more scientific description of the 
Hr peculiar properties of Damascus steel.— Ep1ToR, 
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The finer kinds of cutlery are made from steel | 








sometimes stained so as to imitate the tortoise- 


shell. 


The manufacture of penknives is divided) 


into three departments; the first is the forging 


of the blades, the spring, and the iron scales ;}. 


the second, the grinding and polishing the 


blades; and the third, the handling, which) 
consists in fitting up all the parts, and finish-| 
The blades are made of lhe) 
best cast-steel, and hardened and tempered) 
to about the same degree with that of razors.) 


ing the knife. 
in grinding, they are made a little more con- 
cave on one side than the other: 


razors. The handles are covered with horn, 


ivory, and sometimes wood; but the most}: 
The most) 
general fault in penknives is that of their being} 


durable covermg is stag-horn. 


too soft. 


The temper ought not to be higher than aj 
straw colour, as it seldom happens that a pen-| 


knife is so hard as to snap on the edge. 


The beauty and elegance of polished steel is|| 
nowhere displayed to more advantage than in| 
the manufacture of the finer kinds of scissors.|| 
The steel employed for the more valuable] 
scissors should be cast steel of the choicest|| 
qualities: it must possess hardness and uni-|| 
formity of texture, for the sake of acquiring a|} 
fine polish; and great tenacity when hot, for] 
the purpose of forming the bow or ring of the|} 
scissors, which requires to be extended from al} 
solid piece, having a hole previously punched|| 
It ought also to be very tenacious] 
when cold, to allow that delicacy of form ob-| 
served in those scissors termed ‘‘ladies’ scis-|. 
After the scissors are forged as near to], 
the same size as the eye of the workman can) 
ascertain, they are paired, and the two sides} 
The bows and some other}: 


through it. 


a9 


sors. 


fitted together. 
parts are filed to their intended form; the 


blades are also roughly ground, and the two), 
sides properly adjusted to each other, after|} 


being bound together with wire, and hardened 
up to the bows. 


dicates their proper temper. 


Almost all the remaining part of the work|} 


is performed at the grinding-mill, with the 


stone, the lap, the polisher, and the brush.) 


The very large scissors are partly of iron and 


partly of steel, the shanks and bows being of||. 


the former. ‘These, as well as those ail of 
steel, which are not hardened all over, cannot 


be polished ; an inferior sort of lustre, how-}, 
ever, is given to them by means of a burnisher| 
of hardened polished steel, which is very easily) 
distinguished from the real polish by the irre-| 
By a combination of}, 
platinum and some other metals in fine cutlery, |; 


gularity of the surface. 


it has lately been much improved. 





New Rattway Sicnau.—A signal of a new) 
sort has been fixed to the guards’ carriages on}; 


the South-Western, which consists of an enor- 
mous bell and a red flag. 


causes the bell to ring very loud, and at the 





——————————, 


23) 


\ 
; 


L in other} 
respects, they are treated in a similar way to} 





1 They are afterwards heated|| 
till they become of a purple colour, which in-}} 





Upon the guard dis-| 
covering anything wrong in the train, he}| 





same time a red flag flies up, as a signal to the 
engine-driver. “ae 
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Starting Woinss, 











f 
MEY Fig. 7 is the bell- 
ay head, which is but sel- 
dom used in the body 
of scroll-work, but is 
the starting point for 
the little cups and small 
springings of design, as 
represented in the an- 
nexed figure. 






Fie. 8 is a starting point formed of the 
Grecian dock-leaf. 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9 is a starting point formed of the 


AVING already | Grecian laurel. 


given five  illus- 
trations of the 
starting points 
most commonly in 
oO. use, we now pro- 
ceed to the crocus- 
head (Fig. 6), a 
very useful por- 
tion where the 
space is confined, 
and where cast- 





ings are required Fig. 9. 
for balustrades. 





The Newcastle and Gateshead Whittle Dean 
Water-works have made great progress towards 
completion. The earthwork of the reservoirs 
at Welton has been executed, The store of 
water which they will contain will be about 
250,000,000 of gallons,—the present consump- 
tion of Newcastle and Gateshead being rather 
less than 1,000,000 gallons per day. Of the 
twelve miles of iron aqueduct pipe, upwards of| 
Fig. 6. eight miles are laid. 
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AN ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR PARK GATES. 





HAensuration of Solids. Example 1.—What will be the solidity of 


(Continued from page 138.) 


PROBLEM I. 


||To find the solidity of a cube, the length of 
one of its sides being given. 


Multiply the given side by itself, and that 
product again by the side, and it will give the 
solidity required. A 
E D Cc the parallelopipedon a p, whose length a B is 
|7 feet, its breadth pc 4 feet, and its thickness 
3 feet? 





4 B 84 solid feet = the solidity required. 
Example.—Suppose the side a zor pcofthe| Example 2.—What is the solidity of a block 
;|cube a p is 5 inches, what is its solidity ? of marble, whose length is 10 feet, its breadth 

iF 58 feet, and the depth 3% feet ? 
5 #) 10 
ae 5 
25 eae 
9 50 
72 


2) OTR 
eS 








125 cubic inches = the solidity required. 


PROBLEM II. 


To find the solidity of a parallelopipedon. 1723 


{| Multiply the leneth by the breadth, and that 28% 
||product again by the depth or altitude, and it = ee 
}|will give the solidity required. 201% cubic feet. 
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Otherwise : 


Find the area of the base by the Problem 
before given for this purpose, thus :— 
2.5 


PROBLEM III. 


To find the solidity of a prism. 


{| Multiply the area of the base by the perpen- 
dicular height of the prism, and the product 


5 
will be the solidity. 2.5 


2.5 


_— 


2) 7.5 = perimeter. 
3.75 = half sum of sides. 
CMD 
D5 


—— 


1.25 = one of the three equal remainders. 






































3.75 
1.25 
1875 
4500 
4.6875 
1.25 
Example 1.—What is the solid content of a 234375 
prism whose altitude a 3 or £ p is 10 feet, and 562500 
whose base 8 c Dis an equilateral triangle, of —__—_. 
which a side is 23 feet in length? 5.859375 
Let ppc be an equilateral triangle, and 1.25 
|\p 3 = 23 feet. From p draw p £ perpendicular 99296875 
|\to Bc, then Bz is equal tox c. 79312500 
Now, orenial 
2.5 2) 2.5 , 7.82421875 
2.5 == isi tant : 
oe 25 7,.32421875 (2.7063 = area of base.| 
125 1.25 4 
50 : = = ; 
el 625 47) 332 
6.25 1500 399 
1.5625 5406). 34218 
6.25 goat 
O02 54123) 178275 
4.6875 (2.165 = pe. ee 
4 15906 
41) 68 2.7063 
41 10 
426) 2775 27.063 = solidity of prism. 
2556 (To be continued.) } 
4325) 21900 
21625 Husxisson’s Statur.—An offer has been 
975 made by Mrs. Huskisson, to the committee of}} 
Lloyd’s, of the original marble statue of her 
9.165 late husband, by Gibson, for erection in the}} 
1.25 vestibule of the new rooms of that institution, 
and, we need scarcely say, accepted. 
10825" Tue Snow Proven.—The Baltimore and 
25980 Ohio Railroad Company have in use an engine} 


of twenty-five tons, which, with the aid of a 
newly-constructed snow plough, that cost only 
fifty dollars, carries a heavy train up a steep 
ascent, through snow drifts eight and nine 
feet deep. 


2.70625 = area of base. 
10 = height. 





27.06250 = the solidity. 
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Geihat is Wigh Art? 


—— 


Ava meeting of the Decorative Art Society, 
on October 27, the second part of a paper on 
the above subject was read by Mr. Dwyer. In 
resuming, he wished it to be understood that 
his plan of treatment sought rather to embody 
and classify on Breas considerations, than to 
judge of art in its details. Doubtless many 
differed from his opinions, and he had found 
prejudice to be the greatest difficulty to over- 
lcome in attaining to a proper estimation of 
fart. We ought not, be said, to rely on a float- 
ing opinion, that this work is beautiful, or that 
commonplace,—this high art, or that low and 
vulgar: we should not be contented to receive 
all such dogmas as truth, without attempting 
to understand why or how far the intentions of 
art are evident to ourselves. Simplicity with 
purpose, he said, constitutes perfection in art; 
and although they are the most rarely de- 
veloped, they are most readily recognised by a 
spectator. He then inquired, what constitutes 
historical art? Is it represented by battle 
scenes, massacres, processions, or reviews? 
He was of opinion that, in its true and nobler 
‘sense, we ought to finda combination of cha- 
racteristics in persons, time, and place, har- 
monising with the event represented, and 
associated with mental attributes commanding 
reverential attention, and exciting an appro- 
priate feeling of emulation in the beholder. It 
is rarely, he observed, that such desiderata are 
supplied in painting, and the accredited substi- 
tutes are too generally mere portraits and 
gatherings from old prints. The recent exhi- 
bition at Westminster Hall, professedly of 
historical art, would, he said, afford examples 
to convince us how far these principles have 
been understood and how applied. The 
picture of ‘‘ Alfred inciting the Saxons to pre- 
vent the Landing of the Danes,’’ displayed a 
high purpose,—an attempt to show in a simple 
fact what our navy once was, and lead us to 
respect the man who by his genius improved 
the defences of our country and laid the foun- 
dation for our present commercial greatness. 
'Thus, there appeared much food for a reflec- 
tive mind. On the other hand, “The Battle 
of Meeanee” could only excite a feeling of 
horror, and would, in his opinion, be more 
fitted for the Horse-guards than a decoration 
in the new palace at Westminster. In ‘‘ Ri- 
{|chard Coeur de Lion forgiving Bertrand de 
Gourdon,”’ a moral lesson might be discovered 
—an embodiment of a noble principle in Chris- 
tianity; while, onthe other hand. ‘‘ Edward’s 
generosity to the People of Calais during the 
Siege of 1346,’”’ was too problematical in such 
respect. Attention was directed to a scrip- 
tural picture relating to the ‘‘Seven Acts of 
Mercy,’ in which the conditions of sickness, 
hunger, and the houseless, were expressed 
through the medium of English associations. 
This the reader considered praiseworthy, as 
appealing in English garb to English under- 
standings, and thus rendering art more sympa- 
thetically urgent to good moral actions. It 
would be instructive, he said, for all to examine 


opinion, the designer required for his purposes 


how much of high art, or rather high purpose, 
has emanated through the royal commission. 
He inferred, that out of much pretension there 
may be found a very few good works tending 
to promote the advancement of art. A more 
extensive, acquaintance with the nature of 
mental emotions, and a greater variety in men- 
tal expressions, were mentioned, as being 
essentials for progress, and that to pourtray 
mental capacity in accordance with the cha- 
racter depicted, is the essence, or high art, as 
being beyond the capacity of imitative skill. 
An example such as “‘The Last Supper,” by 
Leonardo da Vinci, would, it was said, impress 
an ordinary spectator, at the first glance, with 
the natural variety shown in the whole scene; 
yet the distinctive expressions of each personi- 
fication are rendered in consonance with the 
event depicted. 

The decorations for the new palace at West- 
minster, according to the comprehensive sys- 
tem laid down by the Fine Arts Commission, 
it was observed, afford an unexampled oppor- 
tunity to artists for gratifying the desires of all 
who venerate painting only in its noblest work- 
ings. He hoped that the term decorations 
would not continue to be misunderstood, mis- 
interpreted, and restricted in its meaning, as 
hitherto, by artists in general :—that the time 
bad returned when all branches of the arts 
would be thonght honoured in their application 
as decorations. He would ask, what had lately 
been the general estimation of a painting on a 
wall? why, mere ornamentation. Whereas, if 
stripped from auch a position and framed as a 
picture, it would have been recognised as of 
fine art, or high art. Again, he remarked, 
artistic workings in metal, such as jewellery, 
would, if in marble, take rank as fine art. 
These false distinctions, the reader contended, 
had led to an overflow of followers in certain 
divisions of art called professional, whilst in 
others, deemed industrial, an equally evident 
searcity prevails. A skilful designer for manu- 
factures, he argued, is as much an artist as the 
painter of landscapes or portraits, and, in his 


abilities both mentally and manipulatively 
superior to the other. He instanced Holbein, 
who, asa painter of portraits, imitated ad- 
mirably, but as a designer, he invented nobly; 
—Quentin Matsys, who, being recognised by 
artists, owing to his great abilities as a painter, | 
displayed yet greater genius in his ironwork as 
a blacksmith; but, had he not painted, his 
name would not have been remembered by’ 
artists. Is it just, it was asked, to estimate art 
thus by clean hands, as it were? or, is it right 
to place imitative skill above ideal and con- 
structive genius? It was remarked, that the 
public requires instruction before sound 
inferences, upon what constitute great excel- 
lence in the arts, can be popular, or an under- 
standing of the parallels in artistic achieve- 
ments can be fairly sustained. Successful 
works in art emanate only from a congenial 
source, and the taste of anation must always |. 
influence their production. Hehad been much 
impressed by the opinion, that whatever is 
truly great or practically useful is always based 
upon simplicity, while that which is imperfectly 
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understood is usually overloaded with techni- 
calities. The simple outltnes of Greek and 
Etrusean vases, he observed, have caused, 
perhaps, more obstruse geometrical investiga- 
tions into conic sections than even the plane- 
tary systems; yet, in his opinion, geometry 
had not been brought to assist art in their 
formation. He had prepared a few drawings, 
which were exhibited, to show how simply the 
most refined forms are obtainable. From the 
beautifully curved outlines of leaves generally, 
he had been induced to make a few tracings, 
and he had been greatly surprised by the slight 
‘modifications necessary to impart that practical 
result—fine art design. 

He next spoke of ornamental art, which 
‘class, he said, includes works by Raffaelle, P. 
Veronése, Tintoret, Rubens, Le Brun, Verrio, 
and other eminent painters. Sculpture he con- 
‘sidered to be the ornamenting accessory to 
architecture. The ornamental designer has 
‘no status with the general public. The appli- 
cation of embellishment is almost unlimited, 
and nothing which consists of a combination 
of forms should be deemed beneath the range 
of art. Art, it was said, has but one general 
purpose and effect alike intelligible under 
every aspect; nevertheless, the broad distinc- 
tions in its practice, originating in human 
pride, have sapped its energies, and dissevered 
its entire frame into fragments, each of which 
is striving to maintain a separate existence and 
identity. Mr. Dwyer contended, that as all 
divisions or kinds of art are for the most part 
\decorative, so then a combination uniting one 
‘branch with another, and strengthening all, 
would be most valuable. 

It was then remarked, that itis among the 
applications of art which have been most per- 
verted and misinterpreted, that remedies are 
necessary; that the fine arts, as we heve been 
instructed to name them,—architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting,—are each imperfect and 
incomplete one without the other, and that, 
‘nevertheless, their association requires to be 
presided over and directed by the comprehen- 
sive purpose in the result or effect, which is 
decorative art. As an instance of what he 
intended toimply, he referred to the new Bri- 
tish Museum asa fine specimen of architec- 
ture, but quite out of place, and having no 
harmonious association with anything sur- 
rounding it. This had not been the case with 
the style of building it was displacing, nor is 
the same deficiency evident in the new palace 
at Westminster. Indeed, the suggestions 
which have been entertained with reference 
to the bridge 'are proofs of afar better taste 
in that quarter. These examples, he said, also 
show that art is inevitably influenced by con- 
tingencies. 

The reader remarked that there remained 
the great distinction between art and its appli- 
cation to arrange. In the one is the object, in 
the otber the means. He had now approached 
the main difficulty in his subject : how to hold 
the balance with justice to all interested in the 
progressive developement of the arts, With 
the Royal Academy of Arts and its accessories 
on the one hand, andthe industrial arts with 
their commercial importance on the other, 
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where could all meet on neutral ground to 
discuss and diffuse mutually a more correct 
appreciation of the beautiful? It would be 
remembered that each class has its own means|} 
and processes to attend to, but even where so} 
many classes have one and a similar purpose, 
a mutual concentration and co-operation must'| 
be conducive to a general success. In conclu-|! 
sion, he hoped the term ‘‘ decorative art”’ would 
soon be better understood as a combination of 
all pertaining to high art, fine art, and indus- 
trial art, in their general purpose of the em- 
bodiment of beauty and perfection with all 
things material. 








Is Bap Worx To BE Pain ror?—This is a}} 
question, says the J7is, which frequently arises |; 
in Sheffield, and one which it is often exceed- 
ing difficult to decide, especially as to work|} 
sent out to be done. In arecent instance, a} 
quantity of stuff for files was given to a work- 
man to cut, and instead of doing them properly |} 
himself, he employed a boy to cut the round|} 
part and a man to cut the flat, and the work || 
was badly done. The wages were therefore 
refused, and a proposal was made that the 
workman should pay the worth of the iron and|| 
take the files for his wages. This he refused 
to do, and summoned his employer for 25s., 
which the mayor restricted to 20s., dis- 
missing the summons, but ordering that 
sum to be paid, as he conceived that, || 
though badly cut, the employer ‘‘ might 
manage to get'rid of them in some manner :’’|| 
rather an equivocal recommendation, surely, || 
from a magistrate. The defendant was by no 
means satisfied with the decision, especially as 
this was but one out of many instancesin which 
he would be obliged to ‘‘ get rid” of bad files|} 
‘in some manner.” 


American Arcu#oLocy.—Accounts from 
America assert, in rather a confused and un- 
archeological manner, that the remains of a 
primeval nation have been excavated on aj| 
mountain in the Kerr tract, about two miles|| 
from Lower Sadunsky, in Ohio. They lie at|| 
the depth of about forty feet from the surface, 
and consist of quantities of bones, weapons,|| 
and pipes. They are assumed to be extremely 
ancient; and the weapons, &c. vary consider- 
ably from all that have hitherto been dis- 
covered. It is remarkable that an immense}; 
number of lamelle of tale have been dug up, 
with singular inscriptions. The head of a pipe} 
is also extremely curious, and has some figures 
carved on it which might without much diffi- 
culty be rendered ‘'1461.”’ This, however, | 
cannot possibly be the case, as these relics 
must have belonged to a very remote period.— 
Literary Gazette. 


Society or Arts.—A charter of mcorpo-|| 
ration has been obtained from the Queen at/} 
the instance of the president, Prince Albert,|} 
for that society. An exhibition of works of|{ 
decorative art and ornamental design, similar 
to that of last year, will take place in the great 
room of the Adelphi in the month of March 
next; and the exhibition of the Mulready 
paintings is promised for May, 
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|describes the true characters of things. 























‘Ow Expression iw Relation to the 


Sine Arts. 


—— 


Expression, says Le Brun, is a lively and 
/natural resemblance of the objects which we 


are to represent. It is a necessary ingredient 


jin every part of painting; and without it no 


picture can be perfect, as it is that nae 
tis 
by expression that the different natures of 
bodies are distinguished, that the figures seem 


ito have motion, and that everything imitated 


appears to be real. 

Expression subsists as well in the colouring 
as in the design; it is to be observed in the 
representations of landscapes, as well as in the 
general composition of figures. All substances, 
whether animate or inanimate, are capable of 
expression. The skill of the painter exhibits 
the hardness of one substance and the softness 
of another, its smoothness or roughness, its 
dryness or moistness, clearness or opaqueness, 
&c., in characters which cannot be mis- 
taken. 

Expression being, therefore, a representation 
of things according to their charactor, may be 
considered either with respect to the subject in 
general, or to the passions peculiarly relative 
to it. 

First, with regard to the subject; it is first 
requisite that all and every part of the compo- 
sition should be so adapted to the general cha- 
racter of the subjects that they should conspire 
to impress at the same moment one distinct 
sentiment or idea. Thus, for example, in a 
picture designed to give the representation of 
a joyful or a peaceful event, every object that 
is introduced should be of a pleasing or tran- 
quil kind. If the subject be taken from history, 
its particular nature and character must be dit- 
fused through every part of the work; but 
wherever any circumstance occurg which 
counteracts or diminishes the general senti- 
ment raised by the event represented, the in- 
sertion of such circumstance will, propor- 
tionately to its magnitude, destroy the general 
expression of the picture: Extraneous inci- 
dentgjre frequently introduced for the purpose 


jof diversifying and giving variety to the ex- 


pression ; but they must be such as are neither 
contrary to the truth of the history, nor to the 
principal design of the subject. 

The agreement of the whole ought to be 
particularly regarded, not only in the actions 


\|of the figures, but in the background, light and 


shade, and colouring. Whatever is the gene- 
jral character of the subject, whether serene, 
joyous, melancholy, grave, solemn, or terrific, 
|the picture should discover that character to 
|te first glance of the spectator. The Nativity 
jof Our Saviour, his Resurrection or Ascension, 
jmust be distinguished from his Crucifixion or 
|his interment as much by the general hue of 


|the picture, the accessory ornaments, back- 


|ground, &c., as by the action of the figures. In 





|viewing some of the finest religious subjects of 
jthe Italian school, sentiments of awe and 
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devotion have been often experienced amongst|| 
the first impressions made on the spectator|) 
previous to his examination of the particular)| 
actions and countenances of the figures, and, 
therefore, evidently produced by the general 
distribution of the composition, or the general 
tone of the colouring. The works of Ludovico 
Caracci are justly celebrated by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his academic discourses for their 
powerful effect in the latter point. In the 
admirable cartoon by Raphael of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, the expression of the 
whole work is just and forcible. The dignified 
air of the apostle impresses the spectator with 
reverence; his action is awful and authori- 
tative without excess or extravagance ; it is an 
action which assures us that he who uses it 
speaks with a power of conviction. The dif- 
ferent sentiments of his audience are exhibited 
with equal skill and good sense. Some of his 
hearers appear angry, some malicious, some 
attentive, some reasoning within themselves 
on his doctrines, some disputing their truth, 
and some convinced. The very background 
has its meaning; it contributes to the demon- 
stration or expression of that superstition 
against which the inspired orator directed his 
eloquence. In the power of distinct, peculiar, 
and appropriate expression no one has ever 
raised himself above Raphael, scarcely any 
one has ever equalled him. 

There are, also, various kinds of accessory 
aids, which form a mode of artificial ex- 
pression, practised by painters. In the cartoon 
where the people of Lyaconia are going to 
offer sacrifices to Paul and Barnabas, Raphael: 
has shown the cause of their offerings by 
adventitious figures. In the foreground, the 
man who had been healed of lameness by, 
those apostles, is the most eager to express his 
sense of the miraculous power exercised by 
them, and the individuality of this character is 
marked not only by a crutch on the ground 
under his feet, but by the more singular cir- 
cumstance of an old man taking up the skirt 
of his garment, looking on the limb which he 
may be supposed to have remembered in its, 
former crippled state, and expressing his) 
admiration and devotion. 

Of the same kind was the artifice used by 
the Greek painter Timanthes to express the 
prodigious sizeof aCyclops. He placed round 
the sleeping monster several satyrs, supposed 
to be of the ordinary size of the human form, 
one of whom was measuring the thumb of the 
giant with his thyrsus, apparently with great 
caution, lest he should wake; others were|| 
running away, as if frightened; others gazing 
on him from a distance, as if not daring to|} 
approach him. 

Another artificial mode of expression used 
by painters is the use of allegorical figures, 
representative of certain points of the subject. 
This art has also been derived from the an-|] 
cients, who have left numerous examples of it;|| 
as in the bas-reliefs on the Antonine column at}| 
Rome, where the figure of Jupiter Pluvius is|| 
introduced to express the rain which fell when|| 
the Roman army was preserved by the prayers|| 
of the Theban legion. Raphael, in this man-|| 
ner, has personified the river Jordan in his}| 
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design of the children of Israel passing across 
the river of that name, and has represented 
him as pushing back and restraining tle course 
of the waters with bis arm. 

HE. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


CarPENTERS BENEVOLENT InstTiTUTION.—A 
numerous meeting of carpenters was held on 
Tuesday evening, the 16th instant, at the Bell 
Inn, Old Bailey, for the purpose of adopting 
rules, previous to enrolment, for a Benevolent 
Institution, for the support of aged and infirm 
carpenters, and the erection of an asylum for 
the reception of members and their wives; 
Mr. Waltenbury in the chair. The secretary, 
on the part of the committee, reported that 
they had waited on the different societies, and 
the universal opinion was, that such an insti- 
tution had been long since required, and they 
would give it their support. The secretary 
then read the proposed rules, which were 
afterwards put seriatim from the chair. The 
rules provide that any carpenter, on sub- 
scribing six shillings annually, shall become a 
member, and be entitled to vote at all general 
meetings. A like privilege is conferred on 
donors of ten guineas, and subscribers an- 
nually of one guinea, payable in advance. 
Any member, incapacitated by old age or 
infirmity from following his employment, may 
become a candidate for the benefits of the 
institution, and on his election will receive ten 
shillings per week from the funds until pro- 
vided for in an asylum; and on the death of a 
member receiving relief (if married) the board 
of directors are empowered to assist the widow 
according as circumstances may require. The 
meeting then adjourned to the following Tues- 
day evening. 


Decokative Art Unton.—We have had 
lately placed in our hands the prospectus of a 
society bearing the above title. It is proposed 
to base it on the principle of the Art Union of 
London, but confining the prizes solely to spe- 
cimens of decorative art, designed expressly 
for that purpose. The annual subscription is 
to be half-a-guinea, and the number of mem- 
bers indefinite. A charter of incorporation is 
to be applied for as soon as a sufficient number 
of members shall have enrolled. 





HPotices to Worresponvdvents. 


*,* Part VII. of the DrcorATor’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., and VI. still continue 
on sale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is eyery probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 

_ delay. 

Vol. I- is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. E 


|\@8- Many correspondents haying written to us to inquire 
the names and prices of particular books, we beg to state 


that a reply on our part would subject us to the Govern- 
ment advertisement duty of eighteenpenee, and they will 
therefore perceive that it is entirely out of our power 
without submitting -to a pecuniary loss, to comply with 
their requests. 


Norice.—Any of our readers haying matured inventions, 
which they are desirous of communicating to the public; 
are informed that we shall always be ready to introduce! 
such in our pages. 

We shall always be happy to receive Extracts or Original 
Articles of a practical nature suited to the purposes. of 
this Work. 


QUERIES, 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible;, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to] | 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S, 
ASSISTANT. |] : 

Sir,—Will any of your correspondents favour me with the 
weight of cast-iron plates 12’ by 12/7; the weights of the 
thicknesses 1-8th in. to 1 in.; also the best method of 
making modelling wax.—Yours respectfully, LigNARium.| 
—Northampton, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

Si1r,—In reply to your correspondent ‘‘ Philo’’ respecting; 
the measurement of French shades, I beg to offer the fol- 
lowing, which is in use at a glass warehouse here:— 
Round Shades—Once the height added to three times the’ 
diameter, Example: height, 10 in.; diameter, 6 in.; 
make 28 in. Oval Shades—Once the height, twice the 
length, once the breadth, and Sin. over. Example: height,. 
10 in;; length, 8 in.; breadth, 5 in.; make 34 in. 
Square Shades—Same calculation as above, but 5 in. over. 
Example: height, 10 in.; length, 8in.; breadth, 5 in. >. 
make 36 in.—Yours, &c., A PAINTER.—North Shields, 
Noy. 17, 1847. : 


Licnarium (Northampton).—We are) greatly obliged for 
the extracts ; such are always acceptable to us. You have, 
however, sent some terms in the letters A and B, which; 
have been completed in the ‘‘ Glossary’? some time hack ; 
we must reserve them for the ‘‘ Appendix.’? We will see 
what we can do with regard to the rules for construction. 
Do you mean to send us the examples for striking ovals, 
&c., or require us to furnish them ? ; 

C. M. A. (Dumfries).—The corrosion of the bottoms of iron- 
built steam-boats may, it is said, be prevented by first 
coating with zinc; then a varnish, of which the basis is 
asphaltum; and then a poisonous paint, to prevent the: 
adherence of marine plants and molluscous animals. | 

An INVENTOR.—Our correspondent wants to found a new 
order of architecture—a style which, in his own words 
(and his own spelling, too) “shal partak of sevral princi- 
pals, but of no componants—that his to sa, that it shal be 
funded on al the styles genrally employed, but that each) 
shal be so intimate blended with is neighbour, as f6o0 bee 
in fakt a new style altogethir.’? He wants us to introduce 
it in our ‘‘pajes;’’ but we think that his lucid explanatio 
will be quite enough for our readers. 

R. T. (Canterbury).—If you will furnish us with any mate- 
rials for such a treatise as you described in your letter off | 
the 29th September, we should he greatly obliged. 

A ParntTeR (North Shields)—We said that we would giv 
the remarks you inquire about on the completion of the 
receipts, and so we intend to do. Fluxes are any sub- 
stances capable of promoting the fusion of earths o 
metallic ores. White flux may be made by deflagrating & 
a red-hot crucible a mixture of two parts of nitre and one 
of cream of tartar, and collecting the residuum. Black 
flux is obtained when equal parts of nitre and tartar are 
deflagrated. It owes its colour to the carbonaceous matte 
of the tartaric acid whieh remains unconsumed; the quan- 
tity of nitre being too small for that purpose. 

Notice To THE TRADE.—Ornamental Designs made, and, 
if necessary, engraved, on the most reasonable terms, 
with punctuality and despatch. For particulars, &c., 
address (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Wm. Gibbs, 
Ornamental Draughtsman and Engraver, at the DEco- 
BRT Ors ASSISTANT Office, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, 
London. 
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SMMUE TEA og ene en eee EEN ROS eo 
; that their proper use was for the monks to 
An Ellustratey Glossary of Cechnical mee! an coriverse Uy at certain hours si the 
; . ay. he principal cloisters in England are 
Terms used e Architectural any in the Gothic style. In Italy they are often 
Entevior sMBecovation. arcades, supported on piers, or columns of 

; various orders, 


Ciecue (in heraldry), any ordinary pierced 
through with the same figure, as below. He 





(Continued from paye 22.) 
Cuymere (in heraldry), a coat worn by 
heralds, 

Cinnapar, vermillion or red lead. 


CikcUMFERENTER (in surveying), see THEO- 
DOLITE. | 


Cxarton (in heraldry), a bearing of this 








beareth gules, a saltier cleche; that is, one, 
pierced through with another. 


Covine, a term applied to the peculiarity in 











figure: Ruby, three clarions, topaz. 


CroisteR, the principal part of a regular 
monastery, consisting of a square peristyle or 
iazza, between the church, the chapter- 
ouse, and the refectory, having over it the 
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old buildings of the upper stories projecting 
over the lower ones. 


Cyruer (in engraving), a peculiar disposi- 


























dormitory, and often enclosing the cemetery. 
According to Peter of Blois, the monks used| tion of the initials of a name, produced by 


to hold their lectures in them; Lanfranc says| interweaving the one with the other. 
No. 29.—Vol. II. ; 
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Cioser (in heraldry), the half of a bar; 
the bar ought to contain the fifth part of the 
escutcheon. 


Cras (in building), an instrument em- 





ployed to raise large stones, &c. 


(To be continued.) 





Improvements In Poorocraruy.—M. Niepce 
de St. Victor finds that, ifa sheet of paper on 
which there is writing or printed characters, or 
a drawing, be exposed for a few minutes to the 
vapour of iodine, and there be applied 
immediately afterwards a coating of starch 
moistened, by slightly acidulated water, a 
faithful tracing of the writing, printing, or 
drawing will be obtained. M. Niepce has also 
discovered that a greatnumber of substances, 
such as nitric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorurets 
oflime and mercury, &c., act in a similar man- 
ner,—and that various vapours, particularly 
those of ammonia, have the effect of vivifying 
the images which are obtained by photography. 


Oxipe or Zinc ror Parnt.—A company has 
been formed at Paris, with a capital of £240,000, 
(6,000, 000f. ) for the purpose of making the oxide 
of zinc, to be used as a substitute for white 
lead, in painting. The company are erecting 
‘spacious premises near the river Seine, between 
Neuilly and Asniéres, and have engaged to 
take 300 ton of zinc annually from the 
Vielle Montagne Company, for 50 years, and 
jall the produce of the Nouvelle Montagne 
‘Company, and of the mines of Obernhof, in 
Nassau, for some yearstocome. Their process 
is to obtain the oxide of zine directly from the 
‘Calamine. - ze 


Tsp 


Macutne ror Rarstnc Heavy Bopirs 1n 
Derr Watrer.—A new machine, of which a 
gentleman of Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
the inventor, designed for lifting heavy articles 
from the bottom of deep water, is thus decribed : 
—A large vessel, containing materials for 
generating gas, is let down to the bottom filled 
with water. The weightis attached, and the 
‘combustibles are ignited for the creation of the 
gas, which expels the water, and raises the 
vessel to the surface with a force of over 60lbs. 
to the cubic foot. The machine is said to be 
simple, cheap, and likely to be very useful. 








Mial=Blates. 


Tue dial-plates of clocks and watches are|! 
made in a variety of ways. In general they 
are composed of enamel upon a single plate of 
copper, unless they are more than a foot in 
diameter: larger ones are made in separate 
pieces, which are afterwards joined together; 
or they are made of glass, placed upon a 
white ground. Some dial-plates are made of 
silver, gold, and silvered or gilt-brass. 

The enamelled dial-plates are formed of a 
thin plate of copper, enamelled upon both 
sides, and having hours, minutes, seconds, &c. 
painted upon the ground. To make one of; 
these dial-plates, a thin plate of copper, of, 
the requisite size, is taken, and hammered} 
upon a slightly concave anvil of hard wood, 
with a convex-headed hammer, which speedily 
reduces it to the proper convexity; a hole is 
then made in the middle, which is enlarged; 
with a tool put into it from the concave side,| 
to retain the enamel when in amelted state. 
The copper plate isthen placed upon the pla-) 
tine of the works, fitted to it by passing a tool 
through the centre holes of each, and being 
kept in its place by a vice, the holes for the 
screws, by which the dial-plate is to be fastened 
to the rest of the works, and that by which the 
key is to be introduced, are made; which last 
is to have a ridge round it, for the same pur- 
pose as that round the central hole. Copper | 
wires are then forced into the holes by which 
it is to be attached to the works, and cut to the’ 

roper length, after which they are soldered.| 
The plateis cut of such a size, that the edge, 
may be hammered up to form a similar ridge | 
round the whole face. 

The copper plate being thus manufactured, 
it is cleansed, by being left a short time m 
water sharpened witha little sulphuric acid,' 
until the surface is perfectly clean; it is then 
dipped in common water, and brushed with a 
brush of brass wires. r 

The enamel used ought to be very white; it 
is imported and sold by the ironmongers in flat, 
cakes. The cakes are broken in a hardened, 
steel mortar, and reduced, for the most part,| 
into small pieces, about the size of small grains 
of sand, as nearly equal as possible. These’ 
are first washed in very clear water, and the’ 
milky liquor poured off, and left to settle, by, 
which the finer powder is separated. The 
grains of enamel are then washed again 
several times with a clear water, and the set- 
tlings of the water that is poured off, kept as. 
before, for enamelling the under surfaces of 
the plate. 

The grains of enamel being thus we!l washed, | 
they are put into a glass vessel, and sulphuric’ 
acid is poured on them, so as to float them, 
about a quarter. of an inch. The whole is 
stirred with a glass rod or spatula, and the| 
acid left on the enamel for twelve hours, in: 
order to dissolve away the metallic particles! 
it has rubbed off the steel mortar, and which, 
would foul the whiteness of the enamel when 
applied on the face of the plate. The nitric. 
acid is then poured off, and the enamel washed| 
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again with water, until all the acid is got rid 
of ; after which it is again covered with clean 


{water, and kept under it to preserve its clean- 


ness and whiteness. 

Not only the convex face of the dial-plate, 
or that on which the hours and minutes are to 
be painted, is enamelled, but also the concave 
face. This counter-enamelling, as it is called, 
is necessary, lest, when the enamel of the 
upper face is melted, the action of it on a plate, 
while hot, should change its curvature; upon 
which account both faces are enamelled at one 
and the same time. 

The enamel is first put on the concave or 
under face, which is done, as has been just 


|said, with the fine settlings obtained in washing 


\the granular enamel. For this purpose, a tool 
is put into the centre hole, and the water being 
poured off the settlings, itis taken up witha 
steel spatula, and spread as equally and as 
thinly as possible over the concave surface; 
the tool is then taken out, and there is put in 
its place a bit of clean linen, which draws 
and absorbs the water; if this precaution were 
snot taken, the counter-enamelling would fall off 
;when the dial-plate was turned over. 

.To enamel the convex face the plate is 
turned over, a tool put in the centre hole, and 
there is spread over the whole surface a layer 
‘of the bruised enamel, as evenly as possible, 
taking care to well cover the edges of the dial- 
plate, and those of the various holes, to prevent 
the heat from burning them. ‘To draw off the 
;water which adheres to the enamel, a piece of 
fine linen is put round the edge of the plate, 
jwhich draws out nearly all the moisture; 
and, in order that the particles of the enamel 
‘may arrange themselves properly, and be 
‘packed as close as possible, a few slight strokes 
are given to the tool in the centre hole. The 
neatness with which this is executed is essen- 
tial; for to thisis owing the beauty, polish, 
‘and glassy surface of the dial-plate, by reason 
that the enamel becoming well packed, there 
are, when it melts, no hollows below the sur- 
face, and hence the surface remains perfectly 
lsmooth. In order to be sure that no water re- 
‘mains in the enamel, the dial-plates are dried 
‘upon a square sheet of iron, turned up on the 
ledges on three sides, and placed over a chafing- 
|dish, where it has its temperature raised. 
| The preparation of the dial-plate being 
‘finished, it is introduced by degrees under a 
|mufile placed in a furnace, in order that it may 
ibe heated gradually. The furnace used in 
|London for this purpose has some peculiarities 
jin its construction; but any muffle furnace, so 
long as it is well made, will suffice for the pur- 
‘pose. IJtisleft in this state, until the enamel 
jis perceived to begin to melt, when the sheet 
of iron on which the plate is placed, is turned 
‘round very gently, in order that the heat may 
‘effect every part of the dial-plate equally. 
| When the polish of the surface shows tuat the 
i enamel is melted, the plate is slowly withdrawn 
from the furnace, and left for some time at the 
jmouth of the muffle, in order that the enamel 
jmay, cool very slowly, as otherwise it would 
crack and split off the plate of copper. 
| After the first firing, the plate is again 
‘cleaned, as before, with water sharpened with 
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sulphuric acid; and the under surface is 
examined, andif necessary, retouched with the 
settlings, as before. A fine layer of enamel is 
also spread over the convex face, and the plate 
is again exposed to the fire, with the same pre-|| 
cautions as before: a third layer of the finest 
and whitest enamel is again spread on the 
upper or convex surface, and fired in the 
same manner; by which means the dial- 
plate receives all the beauty of which it is 
capable. : 

The hours, minutes, seconds, &e., are then 
enamelled on a convex face with a black, soft 
enamel, made for this purpose. It is ground 
very fine, in an agate mortar, with a pestle of 
the same substance, along with oil of spike, 
and spirit of turpentine. It is considered 
necessary that the enamel should be reduced| 
to an impalpable powder, and therefore half-a- 
day is usually employed in grinding a single 
troy drachm. More oil of spike is then added, 
to render it sufficiently thin to flow from the 
pencil. 

The place where the hour of twelve is to be 
placed having been marked from the first by a 
slight touch of the file, the dial-plate is then! 
placed on a flat surface, and, by means of a 
pair of compasses, with one point blunt, and 
placed truly on the centre, and with the other, 
bearing a black-lead pencil, the lines between | 
which the hours and minutes are to be placed, 
are slightly traced on the surface. In order) 
to divide these circles, a protractor with a 
moveable limb is used, and the place of the 
hours, minutes, seconds, &c. traced with black-, 
lead: these are then painted, and when tho-, 
roughly dry, the dial-plate is again fired in the, 
same manner as before, and is then finished. 

The dial-plates of clocks, when they do not, 
exceed twelve or fifteen inches in diameter are 
enamelled in the same way; but larger dial- 
plates are made in separate pieces, generally as. 
many as there are hours on the face, and then! 
joined together. 





Hreuton’s Execrric Trnecraru.—The 
Electric Telegraph on the Baden Railway was) 
opened on the 15th of October last. The 
Government of Baden, before laying it down, | 
appointed a commission to examine all the dif- 
ferent electric telegraphs in use, and to report 
as to the best plan. In accordance with the 
recommendation of this commission, they 
adopted Highton’s Patent Gold Leaf Tele- 
graph; and the practical working of it gives 
them the highest satisfaction. Professor Eis- 
enlohr, of Carlsruhe, who has been appointed 
by the government to superintend it, reports 
that the plan isso perfect that it must come 
into general use throughout the world. He 
states that, with one wire only, information is|| 
being transmitted at the rate of one hundred 
letters a minute, whilst the most complicated); 
apparatus, and one that costs ten times as|| 
much, and requires a much more powerful cur- 
rent of electricity, gives not more than sixty or) | 
seventy, and is not so certain in its action.) 
The words in the report of the learned pro- 
fessor are, ‘‘It excites the admiration of the 
world.” 
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Lessons in Ornamental Drawing, 








HAensuration of Soltvs. aa the diameter a of its base equal to: 
34 feet. 


3.1416= circumf. of circle to diam. J. 
(Continued from page 26.) 





157080 
PROBLEM IV. Sioa 
To find the convex surface of a cylinder. aan 
Multiply the circumference of the base by : ene 
the height of the cylinder, and the product 
will give the convex surface required. "439894 : 
219912 


263.8944 sq. ft. = convex surface req. 


(To be continued.) 





Lrautine sy Exectriciry.—A renewed at- 
tempt has recently been made to accomplish) 
this great end,—the “‘light of nature”’ itself, it 
may be;—a patent to that end having been 
taken out by Mr. Thomas Wright, of Cooper’s- 
hill, Thames Ditton, the chief peculiarity of |- 
which consists in the method of producing a 
permanent light by continually presenting one| 
or more points or surfaces of carbon, or other 

Example.—Find the convex surface of the|suitable material, to the path of an electric 
cylinder a zc, whose length ap is 24 feet, | current. 
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OEVAL with the 
exact state of the in- 
tellectual character of 
man at every period 
of the world’s history, 
it is only necessary for 
us to regard with at- 
tention the many 
works of his head and 
hands, which — the 
course of time has 
suffered to descend 
to us without mate- 
rial injury, in order to 
arrive at a definite 
opinion upon the state 
of Architecture. 

It is but natural to 
| suppose that man, fol- 
1 lowing the instinctive 
example of meaner 
animals, early sought 
a shelter from the 
weather and the attack 

cRINS of wild beasts. Caves, 
fissures in rocks, and the hollows of trees, 
were, no doubt, his first resources; but as 
population began to increase, he being gifted 
with faculties susceptible of improvement, and 
possessed of a fondness for the companionship 
of his fellows, would mingle with them, and add 
some portion of their knowledge to his own 
experience. The pleasures he thus derived 
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from the interchange of sentiment, conjoined| must for ever be buried in oblivion.” 
to the strongest of all the impulses, that of) triangle is certainly the most simple, and) 
self-preservation from the villainous of his! would be the first to suggest itself, even from 
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Architecture. 
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own species, might induce him to feel dis-| 
gusted with those dark and miserable habita- 
tions, and influence a wish to adopt some 
mode by which he might remediate the evil. 
The Rev. W. Whewell, in his ‘‘ Architec- 
tural Notes on German Churches,”’ is of opi- 
nion that timber was the first material em-) 
ployed in consiruction; ‘ But,’’ says he, 
“whether the germ of all architecture was 
fashioned of two inclined beams, as thus— 


{ 
’ 





or of two upright and of one transverse rafter, | 
thus— 
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‘the accidental circumstance of two pieces of 
wood being placed one against the other; and 
|taking this hypothesis as being correct—and 
there is no tangible reason for doubting it—we 
have almost sufficient proof of the origin of 
the Gothic or pointed style being coéval with 
the origin of architecture itself! for here we 
have its very first principle displayed. Vitru- 
vius relates that at first for the walls forked 
stakes were erected, with twigs disposed be- 
tween them, the whole being covered with 
loam. ‘‘ Others,’’ continues this writer, ‘‘ piled 
up dry clods of clay, binding them together 
with wood; and, to avoid rain and heat, they 
made a covering with reeds and boughs, but 
finding this roof would not resist the winter 
rains, they made it sloping and pointed at the 
top, plastering it over with clay, and by that 
means discharge the rain-water. 

‘That the origin of things was as above 
written, may be concluded from observing, 
ithat to this day, some foreign nations construct 
their dwellings of the same kind of materials, 
‘as in Gaul, Spain, Lusitania, and Aquitain, 
they use oak, shingles, or straw. The Col- 
‘chians, in the kingdom of Pontus, where they 
abound in forests, fix trees in the earth, close 
together, in ranks to the right and left, leaving 
as much space between them.as the length of 
the trees will permit; upon the ends others 
‘are laid transversely, which cireumclude the 
‘place of the habitation in the middle; then at 
the top the four angles are braced together 
with alternate beams; and thus the walls, by 
‘fixing other trees perpendicularly on those 
‘below, may be raised to the height of towers, 
the interstices, which, on account of the 
coarseness of the materials, remain, are stopped 
with chips and loam. The roof is also raised 
by beams laid across from the extreme angles, 
‘gradually converging, and rising from the 
four sides to the middle point at the top, and 
then covered with boughs and loam. In this 
manner the barbarians made the testudinal 
roofs of their towers. The Phrygians, who 
inhabit a champaign country, being destitute 
of timber, by veason of the want of forests, 
select little natural hills, excavate them in the 
middle, dig an entrance, and widen the space 
within as much as the nature of the place will 
admit; above, they fix stakes in a pyramidical 
form, bind them together, and cover them 
with reeds or straw, heaping thereon great 
piles of earth. This kind of covering renders 
them very warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Some, also, cover the roofs of their huts with 
the weeds of lakes; and thus, in all nations 
and countries, the dwellings are formed upon 
similar principles. At Marseilles we may 
observe the roofs without tiles, and covered 
with earth and straw. At Athens the Areo- 
pagus is an example of the ancient roofs of 
jloam; at the Capitol, also, the house of 
Romulus, in the Sacred Citadel, may remind 
us of the ancient manner of covering our roofs 
with straw. 

““By these examples, therefore, we may be 
assured that the first inventions of building 
\happened in the manner we have related; but 
at length mankind, by daily practice, im- 

yroved, and, by repeatedly exercising their 


ee 





faculties and talents, arrived at the full know- 
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ledge of the art; those who were the most} 
experienced professing themselves artificers. 
When, therefore, these things were thus far 
advanced, as Nature had not only given to 
mankind sense, in common with other animals, 
but had also furnished their minds with judg- 
ment and foresight, and had subjected other||. 
animals to their power, they from the art of 

building gradually proceeded to other arts and 
sciences, and, from a savage and rustic way of 
life, became humane and civilised. Then, 
when their minds became thus enlightened, 
and they became more judicious by experience 
and the advancement of the various arts and 
sciences, they no longer builded huts, but 
founded houses with walls constructed of| 
bricks, stones, or other materials, covering the 
roofs with tiles.” 

Thus far reasons the ancient historian. In 
his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture,’ Mr. 
Gwilt observes that, ‘‘it seems likely that 
bricks would have been in use for a consider- 
able period before stone was employed in} 
building ;’’ but with this supposition we canno$| 
agree. The natural caverns, &c., formed at 
the feet of rocks, would have naturally sug-|} 
gested the use of stone. The easy manner in 
which loose fragments could be _ piled,|). 
would no doubt urge the selection of 
it for building purposes; therefore, there is 
every probability that stones piled rudely one}| 
upon the other, and having their cavities filled 
up with mud, formed the second method of 
construction, that is, supposing timber to have 
been first employed; besides, on referring to, 
Gen., chap. 11, v. iii, we find it stated, with, 
reference to the building of the Tower of 
Babel—‘‘ And they said one to another, go to, 
let us make brick and burn them thoroughly, 
And they had brick for stone, and slime they 
had for mortar,”’ thus clearly evidencing stone 
to be at that period (B.C. 2247) the common 
material employed. 

Having thus briefly sketched the early his- 
tory of architecture, we will now, previous to 
entering on a description of the various orders 
and their respective origins, present our 
readers with some preliminary remarks, neces-|} 
sary for the proper consideration of the sub-|| 
ject. 
The five orders of classical architecture are 
composed of certain elementary forms, few in} 
number and simple in their nature, but which|} 
are, nevertheless, the essential parts of every|} 
classical architectural composition. These|| 
forms have two distinct divisions, which may)| 
be termed the principal and the subservient|| 
parts. The former consists of such parts as 
were essential in the construction of the 
wooden hut, which, aceording to Vitruvius, 
was the type of classical architecture, Thus, 
the shaft of the column, and the abacus of the|| 
capital, are said to be imitations of the trunks} 
of trees with flat stones laid on their tops, on/| 
which the tie-beams of wood rested that sup- 
ported the stratum of materials composing the) | 
roof; the plinth of the base is derived from the'| 
stones on which these trunks of trees rested.) 
In like manner, the ends of the beams which} 
supported the roof gave rise to the triglyphs | — 














jjin the frieze of the Doric order; the modil- 


the rafters of the roof, which were seen resting 
{lon the beams; and the thickness of materials 
which covered the roof is represented by the 
corona. The subordinate forms called mould- 
ings, have been devised in order to ornament 
\the principal parts; and also to support, 
strengthen, protect, and unite them, as well as 
to regulate their distribution. 


(To be continued.) 








On Expression in Relation to the 
Fine Arts, 


—— 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


Seconpiy, with regard to the passions and 
affections peculiar to the subject, the general 
rules consist in proper division and distinction 
of them, as shown in brute or rational animals, 
jin young or old, in male or female, in culti- 
vated or savage. The passions of brutes are 
jfew and simple; those of the rational animal 
‘many and various. The powers of expression 
iin the one are more confined than in the other. 
A man can move his eyebrows more readily 
than the brutes, and can give greater variety 
to the direction of the eyes, &c. 

Children and savages, less accustomed to 
||the use of reason, express their passions more 
‘directly than cultivated men; the first neces- 
sarily, without habitual modes of disclosure or 
{\disguise. Respecting the difference of age and 
||sex, the expressions of vigorous manhood wear 
a free, bold, and resolute appearance; those 
of women and age are more tender, reserved, 
and feeble. Condition, or rank of life, also 
|demands a difference of expression. The de- 
meanour of a magistrate, or other person 
jinvested with public honours, is more grave 
land reserved than that of the populace, whose 
jexternal motions are, for the most part, rude 
jand disorderly. 

| The several expressions of action, in run- 
\ning, striking, pointing, asking, forbidding, 
jafirming, idling, avoiding, pursuing, starting, 
Jand many other modes, are obviously various, 
jand require a fitness of attitude and a proper 
delineation of the correspondmg and assisting 
|parts of the body, and otler accessories. For 
|the painter of animals, nothing is more neces- 
‘sary than the study of the characteristic ex- 
pressions of the brute creation, which are 
severally as various ‘as their species, not only 
on account of the singular diversity of quali- 
jties and instincts with which they are en- 
dowed, but of the different modes in which 
|they exhibit passions of a:similar nature. As 
‘it is, therefore, in the human figure, and still 
more particularly in the human countenance, 
\that expression is most effectually and ex- 
guisitely displayed, it is to man that our 
jobservations must be principally directed in 
jthis part of the subject, for the study of which 
\there is no perfect school but that of Nature. 

| The affections of the soul may be expressed 
_by attitude and by countenance. There are 
jfew strong emotions of our mind which may 
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lions, mutules, &c., arose from the ends of 


| despair; wringing the hands denotes grief;! 





i. 





37) 
not, in a great measure, be shown by the first.| 
Fear, surprise, horror, admiration, humility,| 
pride, and many other affections, are visible in) 
the air and turn of the body; but as this mode) 
of expression admits of a very extensive range, | 
if Is next to impossible to define the precise 
rules by which it is to be governed. Next to) 
the general action of the body and the turn or 
air of the head, the hands claim a principal 
share in the expression of our sentiments. It! 
is by them we approve, condemn, admit, 
refuse, entreat, admonish. The hands raised’ 
together towards heaven express devotion | 
folded they denote idleness and sometimes’ 


waving one hand from us, prohibition; ex-| 
tending it towards any one, acceptance and, 
benevolent intentions; laying the fore-finger 
on the mouth enjoins silence; the same finger! 
extended while the others are closed in the 
hand, shows and points to a particular object. 

That by the countenance the particular and’ 
immediate disposition of our minds is indicated 
is indisputable; and not this only, but our 
general qualities and capacities are to be found 
by the same index. Let two men, a wise man 
and a fool, be placed together, dressed and dis-| 
guised as you please, one will never be mis-/ 
taken for the other; the distinction between) 
them will be discernible at the first glance of, 
the eye, as these characters are most strongly 
stamped upon the face so as to be read by 
every spectator. In the same manner, our 
good or ill nature, our gentleness, ferocity,) 
humility, or pride, are discoverable in the) 
countenance in all their yarious degrees. The) 
lines and forms by which these general ten-), 
dencies, or settled habits of our minds, are, 
expressed, are, of all others, the most difficult’ 
to be defined. c 

It isremarkable that Leonardo da Vinci, in} 
his ‘‘ Treatise on Painting,’’ has observed that, || 
between the expression of laughing and that of) 
weeping, there is no difference in the motion 
of the features, either in the eyes, mouth, or 
cheeks, but in the brows only; those who 
weep raising the brows and bringing them! 
close together above the nose, and forming 
many wrinkles on the forehead, while those 
who laugh have them elevated and extended. 

Of expression in sculpture, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has given it as his opinion that it is 
necessarily of a much more confined kind than 
in painting; an assertion which cannot be dis- 
puted, inasmuch as the materials of sculpture || 
are more limited. He instances the celebrated} 
group of Laocoon and his sons, in which he 
says the whole expression consists in the re- 
presentation of bodily pain in general, and 
asserts that sculpture is incapable of admitting 
the mixed delineation of pain and parental 
affection. 











Fire-Curtinc Macuine.—A patent has at 
length been taken out by a Mr. E. Vickers, of 
Sheffield, for cutting files by machinery. By 
this invention, it is said, the difficulties are 
avoided by the machine being so arranged as|| 
to imitate the manual process now in use. 











Remarks on Architecture, Ke. 


—— 


In these remarks it is proposed first to lay 
down, and explain as familiarly as possible, 
some of the chief fundamental principles of 
the art, including nothing but what may be 
called the postulates, or self-evident truths, 
which are really very few and simple, and on 
which it will be endeavoured to found all the 
remarks it may be necessary tomake. The chief 
difficulty in the way of the free reception of the 
truth of these principles, and the propriety of 
their application to our every-day circum- 
stances, is that of divesting the mind of pre- 
judice, or that effect of long habit in viewing 
objects of a particular character as perfect, or 
least without at the time feeling conscious of 
their defects. Almost the whole of architec- 
tural rule may be comprised in one idea, which 
applies equally as a test of excellence in all the 
arts, viz., fitness or propriety. It is unneces- 
sary to adduce any proof or even illustration 
of this, as it would obviously be useless to 
argue with one who would deny that a thing is 
‘1good or excellent, in proportion as it serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, without re- 
dundancy or deficiency, and as it accords with 
propriety of feeling and character. This prin- 
ciple applied to works of architecture ought to 
enable a competent and unprejudiced mind, 
on viewing a building, to ascertain at once, or, 
at least, to form a tolerable conjecture, as to its 
{purpose and destination. 

This fundamental principle may be con- 
sidered under three heads, viz. :—lst, Conve- 
nience ; 2nd, Construction ; and 3rd, Character, 
including Form and Enrichment. All these 
departments are of course modified and_con- 
trolled by economy, and also combine with and 
control one another. 

Convenience determines the number, size, 
and arrangement of the different portions of 
the edifice, according to their use and purpose. 
This portion must, of course, be left entirely 
in the hands of the architect, but when this 
distribution is determined, the next subject 
demanding attention, and which is, perhaps, 
the least regarded, is construction. This in- 
cludes consideration of material, climate, and 
durability. Asto material, that is obviously 
the most proper to be used which possesses in 


the highest degree the requisite streagth, dura- 
bility, and resistance to climate. There are 


three classes of materials commonly used in 
buildings—1st, those which are best adapted 
to resist compression, as brick, stone, &c.; 
2nd, those best adapted to resist cross strain, 
as wood; and 3rd, those which resist tension, 
asiron. Now, it is important to remark, that 
from the totally different qualities of these 
three classes of materials, they require in con- 
struction a totally different mode of treatment ; 
thus, the first class are obviously best suited 
for external and internal walls, those parts of 
the building, in short, on which all the rest 
must depend;—the second class are best 


adapted for horizontal and oblique bearings, as 
in floors and roofs, and the third are calculated 
for ties, and for various other minor purposes. 
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Of course, there are peculiar circumstances in 
which the application of these materials may 
vary, but the above are the general and obvious 
uses to whieh they are best applied. The cli-|} 
mate also exercises (or we should say ought to 
exercise, for in this country it does not) a very 
considerable influence, not only on the material | 
employed in building, but also on the forms; 
and features, as pitch of roofs, &c. 

Brick is best adapted for plain walls, be-| 
cause, if well burnt, it is more durable than 
stone, more impervious to weather, and inj; 
many places is much cheaper. But, on the 
other hand, brick cannot be used where cutting, 
is required; here its place can only be supplied 
by stone; but there is a very simple method» 
of ornamenting brick buildings, which seems! 
to be almost unknown or forgotten amongst us, 
viz., by moulding the bricks into different! 
forms and ornamental devices, and by using 
bricks of different colours, as red, blue, and 
white. In this way a true artist would be able, 
to produce many beautiful and picturesque 
effects; bands or string courses might be thus 
formed, either by impressed patterns or by dif- 
ferent coloured bricks, chimnies might also be 
made highly ornamental, all which would be 
in perfect propriety, and might be obtained at 
a trifling cost, without the use of stone at all.|} 
However, the judicious use of stone in com-)[ 
bination with brick, as round the windows, 
doors, &c., and in cornices, gives rise to many 
striking effects which could not be obtained] 
by brick alone. This mixture of materials is 
most properly employed in ordinary dwelling- 
houses, or where very little carving is required ; 
but where this is abundant and elaborate, as in 
a church, the use of brick should, perhaps, be 
discarded altogether, as it would form too! 
small a proportion of the wall to justify its 
introduction, on the score either of durability) | 
or economy. This was, no doubt, one reason){ 
amongst others why the churches of the middle 
ages were almost invariably built of stone. 

As for timber and plaster buildings, we do not 
think there ismuch probability of their becoming 
general, though instances do now and then 
occur of houses, not indeed of timber, but of 
brick painted to imitate the old style of timbe 
houses. 3 

The uses of timber in construction are so 
obvious, from the nature of the material, thatit 
would be difficuit to go very far wrong. 

In treating of construction, we cannot omit 
saying a few words regarding the use of cast- 
iron, which at the present day is so very exten- 
sively used in building. Had we gone on right 

rinciples, this material would very likely 
have modified considerably the character of 
our architecture (for, in all ancient and inde- 
pendent styles, the nature of the materials em- 
ployed has modified their character more than 
any other cause), instead of which we keep on|| 
in the same track of columns, pilasters, archi-|} 
traves, &c., attempting to emulate and imitate 
the style of adistant age and country, with 
totally different wants and climate ; while with 
a false shame we attempt to conceal our own 
real constructive resources; from which, under 
proper direction, we might rear a national]| 
style, in accordance with our national charac-| 
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|iter and civilisation. At the same time, we 
|leonfess that the question, how far and in what 
||manner cast-iron may consistently be used in 
constructive architecture, is not easily solved. 
But we may safely lay it down asarule, that 
its use must be in accordance with our funda- 
mental rule of fitness and propriety: and 
therefore that it cannot properly be used 
|}where, if itis seen at all, it cannot assume the 
ictacter and. appearance belonging to the 
{material itself. We frequently see portions of 
stone buildings which are most exposed to 
injury from being chipped and broken, as base 
‘courses, plinths, balustrades, &c., constructed 
of iron, and painted to resemble stone; under 
the false notion that the beauty of the parts 
‘will remain with, and depend upon, the sharp- 
ness of their prcservation. Now, even suppos- 
ing that the beauty of stone work did depend 
(which we by no means grant) on its perfect 
preservation, we contend that such contri- 
vances are bad in principle, are never satis- 
factory even when quite new; and, in a very 
short time, the parts become so rubbed and 
polished, as to lose what little character of 
stone they at first possessed; and their very 
|\sharpness become a defect. We would far 
rather see genuine honest stone, even if it 
were a little chipped: indeed, we do not think 
a little damage of this sort, here and there, in 
exposed situations, where it is only to be expec- 
ited, at all detracts from the beauty of stone- 
work where there is any. To come at once to 
the point—we believe that for ordinary build- 
ing purposes, in the style, usually adopted in 
|\this country, iron cannot be considered a 
proper material. We may, perhaps, at some 
future time, have ingenuity enough to give it 
an appropriate and characteristic appearance, 
and then it may be properly brought into 
general use. 

‘It must, however, be understood, that the 
above remarks do not apply to iron when used 
in fireproof buildings. Here a new element is 
introduced, and the style and material have to 
be modified accordingly. Now, as in this class 
of buildings wood cannot be introduced, iron 
comes to our aid most opportunely, and may 
be used without reserve as a substitute for 
wood. It may, indeed, be considered a most 
valuable and indispensable material for such 
‘purposes. It should, however, in all cases as- 
sume a characteristic form. With the above 
\important exception, the chief value of iron is 

in engineering and machinery, not in archi- 

tecture. 
We come now to the consideration of cha- 
racter, including form and enrichment. One 
of the chief causes of all the bad architecture 
of the present day, is a want of propriety and 
||consistency between the outside and the inside 
|\of a building. The proper method of design- 
ing, and that which was followed by the archi- 

tects of the middle ages, is, first to get a good 
jjand convenient plan, and on that to raise an 

exterior possessing the appropriate qualities of 
||beauty or grandeur most consistent with its 
purpose. Our system is, we might say almost 
jjuniversally, the direct contrary to this; we 

either design the exterior first, and adaptthe 
||plan to that, or we arrange the plan or interior 














with reference to some imagined exterior ; i 
in either case we very often spoil both inside} 
and out. We put up with inconvenience in/| 
the plan, for the sake of effect in the eleva- 
tions; and we so study and constrain the latter, | 
that, whether in a symmetrical style or not,} 
they seldom possess the expected beauty or) 
charm, even if they possess any beauty at all. 

This is one of the evil consequences of) 
copying the style of a distant age and country, 
and disregarding our own peculiar climate and 
manners, and the architecture which arose out 
of them. Our climate requires high-pitched 
roofs to throw off the water; we must have 
chimnies for the escape of smoke, numerous 
and spacious windows, variety in the parts and 
purposes of our buildings; all which are 
utterly at variance with the classical styles. 
On the other hand, we have no occasion for 
columns, entablatures, open porticos, and co- 
lonnades, which are absolutely necessary to the 
classical styles. Our requirements and wants 
are all internal; Grecian architecture is all 
external. Hence it follows, that classical 
architecture is not fitted for this country; and 
our surprise at its being so persisted in is the 
greater, from the numberless examples still 
remaining of a style actually the birth and 
produce of our own soil. What can be more 
absurd than building private mansions after the 
manner of Roman _ palaces, and Chrstian 
churches in the likeness of Greek temples. 
Some indeed seem to consider that we have at 
length had enough of such imitations, and to. 
think that, for the sake of relief, we had better 
try what we can do with other styles; and we 
accordingly now import from Italy, Switzer- 
land, Egypt; and we shall no doubt very soon 

ave specimens after the Chinese fashion. 
But, as we cannot import with them the 
peculiar manners which created them, we 
detach them from that which gives them cha- 
racter and meaning. 

Even when the true national style is chosen, 
the application of it frequently betrays an 
utter ignorance of therulesof propriety. The 
many fine remains of castlesand abbeys which 
adorn our land are no doubt worthy of admira- 
tion, but there is just as much propriety in || 
imitating them in our modern dwelling-houses, 
as there would be ina man going about ina 
monk’s habit and cowl, or adopting the man- 
ners and defence of the twelfth century. 

As regards enrichment, the grand rule for 
its regulation, as laid down by Pugin, is, that 
‘‘we should decorate our construction, instead. 
of constructing our deeoration.”’ All the parts) 
or features of adesign should be useful first, 
and then ornamental or plain, as determined 
by propriety and consistency. No part should 
be constructed for the sole sake of ornament 
or effect, or which has not some significance. 
The essential parts of a fabric should be the} 
only medium for rendering it beautiful, and this 
rule exists, irrespective of any particular style. 








‘Procress or THE TELEGRAPH.—The Electric 
Telegraph Company have now upwards of| 
2,000 miles of wires laid down and in active 
operation. 
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Errecr or Smoxe on Buitpines.—In a 
lecture by Dr. Guy lately delivered at the City 
of London Literary Institution, he directed 
attention to ‘“‘the smoke nuisance,’ pointing 
it out as not merely a contaminator, to a 
considerable extent, of pure air, so necessary to 
good health, but as most expensive to the com- 
munity at large, in relation to the frequent oc- 
casion which it gives for the washing of linen, 
for painting, and cleansing of paint and gild- 
ing, as productive also of disfigurement of our 
most beautiful public buildings. In illustra- 
tion of the damages inflicted by the smoke nui- 
sance, he showed that the expense, by the wear 
and tear of clothes incurred by washing, and of 
furniture by cleaning, amounts to half a million 
sterling per year, and that between the ill 
effects of the smoke, and of bad drainage, a 
million and a half of money hasbeen computed 
to be lost yearly to the public. Now all that 
might be saved by a legislative enactment 
which would compel manufacturers and others 
jon the one hand, to consume their own smoke, 
and which, onthe other, would create a tho- 
rough system of good drainage in our towns, 
and compel an abundant supply of pure water 
to every house, with proper ventilation. As an 
instance of the disfigurement of public build- 
ings by smoke, he directed attention to the 
new palace at Westminster, which, in the short 
space ofa few years, has been sadly blackened 
by the volumes of dense smoke poured forth 
by our river steam-boats. And when they re- 
flected on the immense sum of money already 
expended, and yet to be be expended on that 
building, and on its costly carvings, and on the 
richly-wrought works of art with which it is to 
be decorated, they must agree with him that 
measures ought to be enforced to suppress the 
smoky nuisance. The lecturer, then pointed 
out the means of abating the nuisance, and as 
an example of the saving which large con- 
sumers, including manufacturers, might, on 
principles of science and economy, effect by 
consuming their own smoke, he instanced a 
manufacturer at Bradford, who saved fully 
£500 a year by the adoption of the art. One 
means by which the dense volumes of smoke 
vomited forth from factory chimneys and 
steamboats might be greatly abated, was by 
feeding the fire frequently with coals in small 
quantity, instead of at long intervals with a 
large quantity. Another reason why men 
should endeavour to suppress the smoke nui- 
sance, was founded on the benefits which 
such an accomplishment would confer upon 
the spread and value of the arts. At present, 
in consequence of its deteriorating effects, men 
of taste in the arts were deterred from expending 
money on them to the extent they otherwise 
would. ; 











Motices to Correspondents. 





*,* Part VII. of the Decorator’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., IIl., IV., V., and VI. still continue 
onsale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly searce, new Subscribers 


are respectfully requested to complete their Sets withou. 
delay. 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 


Norice.—Any of our readers having matured inventions, 
which they are desirous of communicating to the publie, 
are informed that we shall always be ready to introduce 
such in our pages. 


QUERIES. 


{In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to+ 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without im- 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT.] 


Sir,—Could any of your correspondents inform me how 
violins are stained and polished so as not to injure the tone: 
of the same? I am, ae respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 
South Ockendon, Essex, Nov. 25, 1847. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MarsuinG Crayons.—Sir,—The composition of marbling: 
crayons, as used by painters, is merely common pipeclay 
moistened with water to the consistence of glazier’s putty, 
and tinted with lamp or blue black, then rolled into the 
shape of a pencil, air dried, and it is fit for use. With the 
above, the most delicate vein, in all its beautiful varieties 
of shape and tint, may be faithfully represented by a 
skilful practitioner; Coloured crayons, for the same pur- 
poses, are prepared in the same manner, only that the 
eolours for tinting must be ground in water and incor- 
porated with the pipeclay. I am, Sir, yours very respect- 
fully, A PAINTER. Wisbech, Noy. 20, 1847. 


MopzLiinc Wax.—Sir,—The following is the receipt for’ 
preparing modelling wax, inquired for by ‘‘ Lignarium :”” 
—Take @ quarter of a pound of virgin wax, a pennyworth 
of flake white, half a teaspoonful of Venice turpentine, and 
a little spirit of turpentine; melt them down together. L} 
am, Sir, yours, &c., M. C. H. Gravesend, Nov. 25, 
1847. 








R. E. W. (Manchester).—You may prepare canvas in the 
same manner as the specimen sent by first coating it 
thinly with size, letting it dry, and then giving it a coat of 
oil colour, well thinned with turpentine, and letting it dry 
in an exposed situation. ; 

An APPRENTICE (Liverpool).—You have no remedy, as the 
accident proceeded entirely from your own incaution, not 
to say wilfulness. 

W. WessterR.—The preparations can be applied in the’ 
manner stated. Fine sand will only suitice for the 
purpose. 

N.S. T. (Dublin),— We do not care so much for the manner 
in which the letters of our correspondents are worded, as 
for the sense they convey. Of course it cannot be ex- 
pected that every man should he possessed of a facility of 
composition like ‘‘N. S. T.”’ 

ANTIQUABRIENSIS (Southwark).—Tumuli were small mounds 
of earth of a conical-shape, raised as 2 memorial over the 
remains of the dead, by the early nations of antiquity. 

A CARPENTER (Leeds).—Good, sound, and practical in- 
formation on the various technicalities of your profession is 
indeed a desideratum, and for that reason we shall always 
be happy to receive any contributions bearing upon the 
subject. We have ourselves in contemplation to compile a 
treatise on carpentry from the best sources; but we must 
first devote some little time to collecting the different 
authorities. ; 

C. J. N.—Your strictures upon us come with an ill grace, 
since two out of three of your queries have been given in 
articles inserted in the DecoraTor’s ASSISTANT within 
the last fortnight. ‘To the third we can only reply no. 

Marc AnTony.—Peruse Dr. Ure’s “‘ Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines,’? and no doubt you will obtain 
the required information. 

ConTRIBUTIONS THANKFULLY DxEcLINED.—“ Origin of 
the Corinthian Capital’? (a plagiarism from. ourselves) ; 
“Egyptian Antiquities ;’’ ‘* Azote and Carbon.’’ 

QuEsTIONS TOO TRIVIAL oR INAPPROPRIATE.—“ Lo- 
garithm,’’ “‘ Josias,’’ ‘*L. M.’’ 
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an Elustratey Glossary of Technical 
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(Continued from page 32.) 

Crown, a coronet worn by a sovereign. By 
ithe ancients, crowns were also given to vic-| 19 
itorious generals, &c. 

} 






. France. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 
. Denmark. 
Russia. 
Prussia. 
Poland. 
Bohemia. 
. Sardinia. 
. Sicily. 

. Holland. 


. Orange. 
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18. Hanover. 
14. Hungary. 
15. Sweden. 
16. Celestial. 
17. Eastern. 
18. Vallery. 
19. Papal. 
20. Turkish. 
21. Roman 
Bishop. 
92. Naval. 
23. Mural. 





Catholic , 


Cuevaux DE Frieze, large joists or pieces of 
wood stuck full of wooden pins, armed with 





iron, used to stop up breaches, or to secure)) 
the passages of a camp. ; 


Cusp, aterm applied by Sir James Hall, i A 


e Origin of Gothic Archi-| 


4 


tecture,” to the pendants in the Gothic style. 
Assembled, they form trefoils, quatrefoils, 








| 
} 


ito admit light into the cellar. 


jto secure passengers from slipping. 


it is not liable to tip up. 
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v entilation. 





Fou1atep Cusp. 





Coau-Cexiar Prarr, a square or circular iron 


‘plate, let into a hole made in the pavement in 
front of a house, in order to admit coals into 


the cellar beneath, and fastened on the inside 


by a chain secured to a hook or staple in the 
iwall. 


Some plates have a bull’s-eye in the 
centre, formed either of glass or talc, in order 
An important 
improvement has been lately made by Mr. 
John Greenfield, of Broad-street, Golden- 
square, with regard to the construction of 
eellar-plates. The ordinary exterior form is 


preserved, but the body of the plate is shaped 
‘in such a manner as to admit of the insertion 


of two blocks of asphalte, wood, &c., so as 
In the 
centre are holes for the admission both of light 
and air to the cellar. From the peculiar shape 
of the edge of the plate, which is as follows, 
aT 

A, flange. 

This invention is 
registered under the Act for the Protection of 
ce of Utility, No. 1259, dated Nov. 12th, 


(To be continued.) 








Netson Monument.—The four battle bas- 
reliefs for the Nelson monument were entrusted 
by the Woods and Forests to Messrs. Watson, 
Woodington, Ternouth, and Carew. All are in 
progress, but Mr. Carew is the farthest on, 
and has just completed, and is now showing to 
his friends and the public, the full-sized model, 
in clay, of the death of Nelson, intended for the 
recess facing Parliament-street. The com- 
partment is fourteen feet square, the figures 
introduced some sixteen in number, and near 
seven feet high. The general arrangement of 
the group reminds one in part of West’s large 
picture of the same incident. The modelling 
is careful throughout, and the figure of the 


|/dying Nelson not unskilfully managed. The 


cost of each compartment is £1,000, but the 


een if is understood, supplies the 


metal, and undertakes the charge of transfer- 








ring the plaster to bronze in the. foundry at 
Woolwich. 


— 


In the ventilation of rooms, &c., says M. 
Lassaigne, it is frequently supposed that the 
lower layers of the air are those which are 
principally spoiled by respiration. In 1842, 
Leblane showed that, at the close of the per- 
formance in one of the Paris opera-houses, the 
upper layers of air contained 0°0048 earbonic 
acid; the lower ones, on the contrary, only 
0'0023. It may be objected to this experiment, 
that in this case the greater portion of the 
carbonic acid arose from the illumination, and 
that, moreover, no very accurate result could 
be obtained on account of the nature of the 
locality. The author made his experiment in a 
small lecture-room in which 55 persons had 
breathed for more than 14 hour, and in which, 
as far as it was possible, all communication 
with the external atmosphere was cut off. The 
capacity of the lecture-room amounted, deduc- 
tions made for furniture, to 280,000 litres. Ii 
we subtract 3,520 litres as the average volume 
of 55 persons, there remains for the air con- 
tained in the lecture-room 276,480 litres. Two 
samples of the air were examined (half-past 12 
o’clock in the morning), one of which was col- 
lected near the ceiling, the other near the 
ground. The air, confined over mercury, was) | 
first passed through caustic potash to remove 
the carbonic acid, and the oxygen then deter- 
mined by means of phosphorus. The following 
are the results :— 


Air from ‘Air from 

the ceiling. . the ground. 
Oxygen...e-.--2+-- 19°80 20°10 
INitrosen ---.a90---- 7958 79°35, 
Carbonic acid ......- 0°62 0°55 


100°00 vols. at 80 bar. and 60 deg. F. 

We find, therefore, likewise, in this case the 
quantity of the carbonic acid contained in the 
upper strata somewhat greater than in the 
lower, if, indeed, the difference must not be 
ascribed to an error of observation, for it is 
generally established that the carbonic acid 
remains pretty much alike in the lower and in 
the upper strata. If we admit that there is 
0 0005 carbonic acid contained in ordinary air, 
and that the air examined contained 0°0058, 
consequently eleven times more carbonic acid, 
we obtain for the lecture-room 1603°78 litres, 
and after deducting the usual amount of car- 
bonic acid contained in the air, 1465°6 litres; 
consequently for each of the 55 persons that 
breathed in the lecture-room 26°64 litres for 14 
hour, and 17°76 litres for 1 hour=0:281 of the 
volume of the body=82'85 grm. carbonic acid 
at 32 deg. F. and 29°8 barometric pressure = 
8°96 grms. carbon. In a second experiment, 
the air near the ground of the lecture-room 
contained 0:0048, that from the ceiling 0°0049.|, 
The smaller quantity of carbonic acid found in 
this case appears to have arisen from a slight 
change of air having occurred. 





ImprovemMEenT or Putueys.—A > patent has 
been taken out in America for increasing the 
adhesiveness of the surface of pulleys, drums, 
&c., by a coating of India-rubber, or some 
other gum of similar nature. 














Miensuration of Soltys. 


(Continued from page 34.) 
PROBLEM y. 


To find the solidity of a cylinder. 


Multiply the area of the base by the perpen- 
dicular height, and. the product wall.be- the 
solidity. . 














cylinder ar, whose diameter ac is 20 inches, 
‘and perpendicular height a u 40 inches? 

.78E4 29 

20 


400 


314.1600: 400 
40 








_12566.4000 cubic in. = solidity required. 


PROBEEM VE. 


Example.—What will be the solidity of the 


To find the-conitent of thecsolid part of a 
hollow cylinder. 


From the content of the outer~ cylinder 
‘subtract the content of the inner cylinder, 
and the difference will be the solidity re- 
‘quired. 














Example.—What will be the content of the 
solid part of the hollow cylinder ac, :whose 
diameter a B is 12 inches, the diameter Ez F 
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1854 12 

144 12 

31416 144 
109956 


113.0976 = area of circle az. 


113.0976 
20 


2261.9520 = content of.a cy. 


1804 8 

64. 8" 

31416 64 
47124 





50.2656 = area of circle nr; 
50.2656 

20) 
1005.3120 = content of er. 


2261 .952 
1005.312 


1256.64 cubic inv solidity required. 


(To be continued.) 





Artirician Lapis Lazutr.—Of all the 
achievements of inorganic chemistry, the arti- 
ficial formation of lapis:lazuli was the mest 
brilliant’and the most conclusive. This mine- 
ral, as presented to us by nature, is* calculated, 
powerfully to arrest our attention by its beautiful | 
azure-blue colour, its remaining. unchanged 
by exposure to air or to fire, and furnishing us. 
with a most valuable pigment, Ultramarine, 
more precious than gold! The analysis of lapis. 
lazuli represented it to be composed of silica,| 
alumina, and soda, three colourless bodies, with! 
sulphur and a trace ofiron. Nothing could be 
discovered in it of the nature of a pigment, 
nothing to which its blue colour could be refer-' 
red, the cause of which was searched for in vain. | 
It might, therefore, have been supposed that. 
the analyst was here altogether at fault, and 
that at any rate its artificial production must be’ 
impossible. Nevertheless, this has been ac- 
complished, and simply by combining in the 
proper proportions, as determined by analysis, | 
silica, alumina, soda, iron, and sulphur. ‘Thou- | 
sands of pounds weight are now manufactured. | 
from these ingredients, and this artificial ultra~ e 
marine is as beautiful as the natural, while, for, 
the price of a single ounce of the latter, we may 
obtain many pounds of the former. | 


To Sitver: Ivory.—Immerse a small slip of | 
ivory in a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
and let it remain until the solution has im- 
parted to it'adeep yellow colour; then take it 
out-and immerse it in a tumbler of clear water, | 
and expose it in the water to the rays of the 
sun. After it has been exposed thus for about 
three hours, the ivory acquires a black colour,’ 
which, on being burnished, soon becomes. 
changed to a brilliant silvery one. 








4/8 inches, and the height a p 20 inches? 
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A DESIGN FOR A GOTHIC NICHE. 


















i} HERE are generally said 
to be five orders of archi- 
tecture, — namely, the 
Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Ionic, the Corinthian, 
and the Composite. 
There are, however, says 
Mr. Alison, properly 
only four, and some 
writers have further re- 
jiduced them to three. What constitutes an 
order is its proportions, not its ornaments. 
||The Composite having the same proportions as 
\\the Corinthian, though very different with 
||respect to its ornaments, is properly, therefore, 
||considered, a corrupted Corinthian. 

‘| Every order consists of three great parts, or 
divisions :—the base, the column, and the en- 
j|tablature; and the governing proportions 
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compose the wall, for what answers to the wall 








Architecture. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


relate to this division. The whole of them 
of a common building, and supports the roof. 

There is one great difference, however, to be 
observed between a common wall and that as-|} 
semblage of parts which constitutes an order. 
A common wall is intended to support a roof, 
and derives its proportions in a great measure 
from its destination. To an order, the con- 
sideration of a roof is unnecessary; it is gene- 
rally so contrived as not to appear; the weight 
which is supported, or appears to be supported, 
in an order is the entablature. The fitness of 
a wall consists in appearing adequate for sup- 
porting the roof. The fitness of an order, or 
of the proportions of an order, it should seem 
also from analogy, reasonable to conclude, 
consists in their appearing adequate to the sup- 
port of the entablature, or the weight which is 
imposed on them. 

That this is really the case, and that it is 
their being expressive to us of their fitness, 
that the proportions of these different orders 
appear beautiful, may, perhaps, seem probable 
from the following observations :— 


I. The appearance of the proportions them- 
selves seems very materially to lead us to the 
conclusion. In all the orders the fitness of 
the parts to the support of their peculiar 
weight, or appearance of weight of entabla- 
ture, is apparent to every person, and consti- 
tutes an undoubted part of the pleasure we 
receive from them. Inthe Tuscan, where the 
entablature is heavier than in the rest, the co- 
lumn and base are proportionably stronger. In 
the Doric and Ionic, which are between these 
extremes, the forms of the column and base 
are inthe same manner proportioned to the 
reciprocal weight of their entablature; being 
neither so strong as the one, nor so light as the 
other. 

If the beauty of such proportions is alto- 
gether independent of fitness, and derived 
from the immediate constitution of our nature, 
it is dificult to account for this coincidence ; 
and as the beauty of fitness in these several 
cases is universally allowed, it is altogether 
unphilosophical to substitute other causes of, 
the same effect until the insufficiency of this 
is clearly pointed out. 


TI. The language of mankind upon this sub- 
ject seems to confirm the same opinion. When- 
ever we either speak or think of the propor- 
tions of these different orders, the circumstances 
of weight and support enter both into our 
consideration and expression. The term pro- 
portion, in its general acceptation, implies 
them ; and if this term is not used, the same 
idea, and the same pleasure, may be communi- 
cated by terms expressive of the support for 
weight. Heaviness, and slightness, or insuffi- 
ciency, are the terms most generally used to 
express a deviation on either side from the 
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proper relation; both of them obviously in- 
eluding the consideration of support, and ex- 
pressing the want of proportion. When it is 
said that a base, or column, or entablature is 
disproportioned, it is the same thing as saying, 
that this part is unfitted to the rest, and inade- 
quate to the proper end of the building. 
When it is said, on the other hand, that all the 
several parts are~properly adjusted to their 
end, and that the base appears just sufficient 
for the support of the column, and both for 
that of the entablature, every person imme- 
diately concludes that the parts are perfectly 
proportioned; and we apprehend it is very 
possible to give a man a very perfect concep- 
tion of the beauty of these proportions, and to 
make him feel it in the strongest manner, with- 
out ever mentioning to him the name of pro- 
portion, merely by explaining them to him 
under the consideration of fitness, and by 
showing him from example that these forms 
are the most proper which can be devised for 
the end for which they are destined. If our 
perception of the beauty of proportion in such 
cases were altogether independent of any such 
considerations, we think that these circum- 
stances in language could not possibly take 
place, and that it would be as possible to ex- 
plain the nature and beauty of proportions by 
terms expressive of sound or colour, as by 
terms expressive of fitness of propricty. 


III. The natural sentiments of mankind on 
this subject seem to have a different progress 
from what they could naturally have if there 
were any absolute beauty in such proportions 
discoverable by the eye. It cannot, surely, be 
imagined that an infant will perceive, or does 
perceive, the beauty of such proportions in the 
same manner as he perceives the object of any 
other external sense. It is not found, either, 
that the generality of mankind, even when 
come to mature age, express any sense of the 
absolute beauty of such objects. It is true, 
indeed, that very early in life we are sensible 
of disproportion in building, because the ideas 
of bulk and support are so early and so neces- 
sarily acquired, and the eye is so habituated to 
judge of weight from visible figure, that what 
is fit for the support of weight is very soon 
generally ascertained. What a common per- 
son, therefore, expresses upon the view of such 
proportions is rather satisfaction than delight. 
Tt is not the proportions that most affect him ; 
it is the magnificence, the grandeur, and cost- 
liness which such buildings usually display ; 
and though he is much pleased with such ex- 
pressions, he is generally silent with regard to 
the beauty of those proportions with which the 
connoisseurs are so much enraptured. If the 
proportions, on the contrary, were something 
absolutely beautiful, in such objects the pro- 
gress of taste would be reversed; the admira- 
tion of the infant would be given to those pro- 
portions long before he was able to judge of 
their fitness; and the satisfaction which arises 
from the pleasure of fitting would be the last 
ingredient in his pleasure, instead of being, as 
it is now, the first. 











(To be continued.) 


Application of Geological Dcience to 
the Mhoice of Wuilding Materials.* 





Tue best way to obtain a true knowledge of the 
nature of the stone, is to look at it in the 
neighbourhood of the quarry; and, having 
thus obtained some idea of the action of the 
weather upon it, one may go into the church- 
yard, and study the condition of the tomb- 
stones, which, being erected in every imagin- 
able direction, are liable to every phase of 
exposure, and will inevitably show how dis- 
integration is. most likely to be produced. A 
good ideaof the value of stone for common use 
may be formed thus :—for stone to be good for 
ordinary purposes, it must possess several 
qualifications. It must be of a tolerable even 
texture, for if it is very uneven it will] be acted 
upon irregularly by the weather. It should 
possess a moderate degree of hardness, for if; 
it is too hard, it cannot be worked, except at 
great expense; or, if too soft, it cannot bear 
the requisite amount of pressure. If itis very 
absorbentof water, it will be unfit for external 
work, as, in that case, the expansive action of, 
frost would be very injurious. Many of the. 
cathedral churches in England show the results; 
of this particular action of the weather, in 
cracks and crushes, often in portions of the |. 
structures which render the condition of the 
whole very precarious. Great care should be 
taken to put stones of a laminated or fissile | 
character into the building, in the same way as | 
that in which’ they exist in the quarry, unless, | 
indeed, they exhibit there a great inclination | 
to the horizon. 

The effect of atmospheric action upon 
stones, being a matter of great importance in } 
forming an estimate of their positive and 
relative value, the possibility of devisng some | 
measure of their various qualities, in this re- 
spect, is evidently a question of importance. 
A Frenchman, named Brard, discovered, some 
time ago, a method which, although not infal-_ 
lible, afforded a pretty accurate indication of 
the effects of atmospheric action, and which 
has often been adopted for the trying and des- 
cribing the qualities of different stones. This 
method consists of boiling cubes of stone, 
selected from different parts of the block to be 
tried, in a saturated solution of Glauber salts, 
for a certain time. The cubes are then to be, 
suspended by a string, completely isolated 





from the touch of anything else, over a vessel | - 


full of the solution in which they have been 
boiled, taking care that no fragments of stone | 
detached in the boiling remain init. Twenty- 
four hours afterwards, the cubes will be found) 
covered with small crystals of salt, which are 
to be got rid of by plunging the cubes into the 
solution over which they were suspended; this 
is to be done every time crystals of salt are, 
thrown out. The experiment should last four 
days, and at the end of that time, the amount 
of disintegration, by the effects of frost and 
weather, will be indivated by the weight of the 


* From a lecture delivered by Prof. Ansted, at King’s 
College, London. 
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|¢ompletely covered with soot. 
|\Club, the Goldsmiths’ Hall, and many other 


|however, more remarkable for 
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particles of stone found in the solution, which 
|have been forced out by the salt. 

Besides the quality of disintegration, there 
are anumber of others necessary to be studied, 
in order to arrive atatrue estimate of the 
value of stones. ‘The chemical composition of 
stones, and their power of cohesion, are also 
of the greatest importance, and must all be 
considered carefully. 

Passing over the new red sandstone and lias, 
we come to the oolitic rocks, which are very 
extensive. They are generally arranged in 
three groups—the upper, consisting of lime- 
stone, with clay below; the middle, of another 
limestone, with clay below; and the lower, of 
a variable group chiefly limestones, containing 
a few clays and a few sandstones. The most 
important of these beds are the lower part of 
the lower division, and the upper part of the 
upper division. This is the case in England 
and, to a certain extent, in France,—the Caen 
stone being a continuation of that worked in 
the west of England, and, probably, of the 
same age and condition as the Bath 


L/stone. 


Several useful limestones are obtained from 
the upper oolites; but, of all these, the Port- 
land stone is most extensively known. There 
are different kinds of Portland stone, varying 
in value according to the manner in which the 
different beds are placed, aknowledge of which 
is very important to the English architect. The 
most valuable qualities of this stone are its hard- 
ness and weight—though both these are quali- 
ties which tend to make it expensive, both in 
quarrying, in carriage, and in working. It is 
atolerably pure carbonate of lime, of which 


|\there is in its composition 95 per cent., with 1 


per cent. each of silica and carbonate of mag- 
nesia. This is a very good mixture, and the 
‘stone possesses an even grain, and is exceed- 
ingly durable. Its colouris generally a creamy 
white, and it is often the whitest of the oolites 
found in England. It is therefore a handsome 
‘stone when first worked; but it is liable to 
blacken very soon when exposed to the action 
of smoke. All stones, more or less, blacken 
in London; but none more so, or sooner, than 
Portland stone, and it appears to resist the 


|pyroligneous acid in smoke rather less than 


others. The west front of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which was built entirely of Portland 
‘stone, is aremarkable instance of this, being 
now, though only erected a moderate time, 
The Reform 


buildings in London, are, nevertheless, built of 
this stone. Its cohesive power is not so great 
as might have been expected from its specific 
gravity, which is 27145. It bears heavy 
weights, however, exceedingly well. In St. 





Paul’s for instance, though there is a vast accu- 
ee of materials, there is no appearance 


whatever of the stone being crushed. It is, 
its hardness 
than for its cohesive power. 

The next stone I shall describe is one of a 
very different quality, and it is that quarried at 
Bath,—a material so soft and so easily worked, 
that its cost in London is considerably less 





'|\than that of Portland stone. Bath stone is so 








soft in the quarry, that it can almost be cut 
like cheese; but it hardens to some degree after- 
wards by exposure. It is not so uniform in 
quality as Portland stone, there being three 
distinct kinds, which differ in several important 
points, and in value. The great faults of Bath 
stone are its softness, which no amount of ex- 
posure can overcome ; the lowness of its cohe- 
sive power, which make it certain to be crushed 
with only a moderate weight; and its lightness. 
Its specific gravity differs very greatly indeed 
from that of Portland stone, being only 1°839. 
For these reasons it is more adapted for orna- 
mental purposes; though there are some pub- 
lic buildings, and many private houses, built of 
it, probably on account of its cheapness. It is 
not at all good for such purposes, however, as 
may be seen by an inspection of Henry VII's 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, where this 
stone, of which that edifice was built, being 
exposed under circumstances in no degree un- 
favourable, is very much decomposed and 
decayed, and the freshness of its workmanship 
everywhere lost. Pieces of Portland stone, on 
the contrary, which were intended for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, though rejected and probably 
of inferior quality, bear the marks of the chisel 
as fresh as possible to this day. Many of the 
buildings at Oxford are of Bath or Heddington 
stone, and in that city it has peeled to sucha 
degree as to give the various colleges the ap- 
pearance of falling toruin. The carbonate of 
lime, in its composition, does not differ much 
in quantity from Portland stone, being 943 per 
cent. as compared with 95. It has, however, 
2% per cent. instead of 1, of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, which is an important difference, and 
there is an entire absence of silica. Its disin- 
tegrability is, however, widely different—Port- 
land stone, being exposed by Brard’s process 
to an action supposed to be equivalent to two 
centuries of exposure to the weather, Jost only 
2°7 grains; while Bath stone, subjected to the 
same process, lost 10 grains. 

The next stones of this class are these of 
Rutlandshire and Northamptonshire, of which 
most of the beautiful churches in the middle 
of England, remarkable for their good con- 
dition, are built. The best of these are the 
Ketton and Barnack stones. The Ketton isa 
pure oolite, having a rather coarser grain than 
the Portland, and not quite so good in appear- 
ance. It is, however, better than the Portland, 
inasmuch as it is worked much easier, and is, 
therefore, cheaper. It is also not so heavy, 
and yet quite heavy enough; its cohesive 
power is greater, and, though at first inferior 
in colour, itrather improves than otherwise by 
exposure. The church of St. Dunstan, in 
Fleet-street, was built of this stone, and, 
though not very old, has been erected long 
enough to show the character of the stone. Its 
specific gravity is 2°045,—not materially vary- 
ing from Portland stone, from which it differs 
in avery marked manner in its composition. 
It contains 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime,) 
and 4 of carbonate of magnesia, with a little 
silica. It was much used in Cambridge in the 
construction of the colleges there, and looks 
remarkably well; and has been employed in the 
modern repairs of Ely and Peterborough 
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The next stone is the Barnac, which is more 
a shelly rag than a regular oolite: its colour is 
somewhat inferior, being a white mottled 
stone, and, therefore, not handsome. It con- 
sists of 93 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
and 3°8 of carbonate of magnesia; and its 
cohesive power is only two-thirds of that of 
Ketton stone. Its disintegration is very great 
by Brard’s process, being 15 grains; but ex- 
perience has proved that it stands vety well, 
and thus shows that Brard’s method cannot al- 
ways be depended upon. 

Besides these, there are limestones which 
enjoy a local reputation, such as that of Chil- 
mark, in Wiltshire, which is remarkable for its 
cohesive power, and that of Ancaster, in Lin- 
colnshire, and others. 

The cretaceous beds do not afford building 
materials, the only chalk used for that purpose 
being those lower beds, locally called clunch, 
which is a very durable material for ornamen- 
tal work, in situations where it is neither ex- 
posed to the weather nor to violence. For in- 
stance, the small chapels in Ely Cathedral, 
decorated with carvings of this material, have, 
after several centuries, preserved the freshness 
of even the most delicate portions. 

The next group is that of the magnesian lime- 
stones, which are chiefly quarried in Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire. These are 
exceedingly valuable, as they not only stand 
exposure well, but are of a beautiful texture. 
The excellent qualities of the stone quarried 
at Bolsover have been well tested in Southwell 
Church, Nottinghamshire, in which it has been 
exposed for many centuries, that edifice being 
now in better preservation than any other of 
the same period in England. . This stone has 
become celebrated of late years in consequence 
of its being selected as the best material that 
could be obtained in England for the new 
Houses of Parliament. Though cheaper than 
Portland stone, it is greatly superior in every 
quality of importance. Its colour is good, its 
structure uniform, it can be obtained in blocks 
of any required magnitude, its specific gravity 
is greater than than that of any other lime- 
stone, while its cohesive power is four times 
that of Portland stone. It was this high cohe- 
sive power which made it so decidedly the 
best stone for the new Houses of Parliament, 
where the enormous quantity of material to be 
supported, particularly in the Victoria Tower, 
rendered this important quality in an unusual 
degree so indispensable. Added to its other 
good qualities, on being subjected to Brard’s 
process, any disintegration is scarcely percep- 
tible. It appears to be, in short, the best 
building stone produced in England. 

Of the sandstones much need not be said. 
There are a great variety of them, but very 
few can be called good for building ; and those 
which are good are so hard, that it is unlikely 
they will ever be used, except locally. They 
are chiefly the old red sandstone, the millstone 
grit and the coal grit; but, among these, there 
are some exceedingly bad, and others can only 
be used in a rough state, as they will not make 
ashler. 
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Tue difficulty of constructing an efficient fire- 
proof room for the preservation of papers is 
considerable, the need for ventilation warring | 
with the necessity of being inaccessible to fire. | 
The trustees of the Bridgewater Estate have 
recently constructed at Hulme, in Manchester, ||. 
aroom of this sort, at a cost of about £400,|| 
concerning which the following particulars may} 
be interesting to our professional readers :—A,) 
back parlour has been gutted for the purpose, 
anda safe of the dimensions of five yards| 
square has been built, from the ground, of, 
fire-proof bricks and cement, the roof being; 
composed of the same materials and supported; 
by three arches of iron. The wall is formed. 
of two very strong fire-proof shells, the space 
between them all round being filled witha 
non-conducting substance. The entrance is 

down a flight of several steps. The door-' 

jambs, lintel, and threshold, are of solid-iron, || 
clamped, or built in by long flange-like pro-'| 
jections, at three points on each side, to the) 
main wall of the building, so as to be immov- 
able. The door consists of three parts—the: 
fraud-proof plate, the lock-case, and the fire- 
proof chest, which is filled with a patent com- 
position which at a certain temperature 
becomes steam, finds entrance to the safe, and, 
saturating the papers, prevents them from 
firing. The bolts are fourteen in number, five 
on each side, two at the top and two at, the 
bottom. The whole door turns upon thick 
iron pivots springing from the top and bot-' 
tom, and working in sockets, cavities in the} 
lintel, and threshold of thedoor. As thorough 
ventilation is necessary for the preservation. 
of deeds, papers, &c., channels for the passage 
of air are prepared in the room, and a ventila- 
tor providedatthe top; but this very necessary 
arrangement to some extent defeats, as we 
have said, the purpose of the trustees, by ren- 
dering the room liable to fire within. A party 
goiug into the place with a candle or lamp, as 
must always be the case, on account of the 
total exclusion of light, might drop a spark)| 
among any loose papers, and, the door being 
shut, the current for ventilation might possibly 
fan it into a flame, and the whole contents be 
consumed. To guard against this, the sides 
of the room have been fitted up with ranges of 
iron shelves, supported by iron pillars, and to 
occupy these shelves the trustees have fire-|| 
proof iron safes, in which to deposit the title-|| 
deeds, books, and vouchers. 








IntER10R DecoraTIoNS AT THE Oxnympic||. 
THearre.—We understand that Mr. Hurwitz,|| 
of Brydges-street, is engaged in decorating tke|} 
interior of the Olympic Theatre for the new|} 
lessee. From the specimens of this gentle-| 
man’s capabilities which we have seen at the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery and other places, we 
are assured that his present labours will be}|, 
highly successful. a 














~ ‘Bookbinding. 


‘Ar the opening of the Society of Arts, on the 
10th of November, Mr. J. Cundall read a 
‘paper ‘On Ornamental Art as applied to 
‘Ancient and Modern Bookbinding.” He 
commenced by stating, that the earliest records 
of bookbinding prove that the art has been 
practised for nearly 2,000 years, previous to 
;which time books were written on scrolls of 
|;parchment. Some inventive genius, however, 
ito whom’ the Athenians erected a statue, at 
leneth found out ameans of binding books 
with glue. The rolls of vellum, &c., were cut 
into sheets of two and four leaves, and were 
jthen stitched somewhat as at the present day. 
Then came the necessity for a covering. The 
first book-covers appear to have been made of 
wood, probably merely plain. oaken boards, 
which were afterwards succeeded by valuable 
carved oak bindings; these were followed by 
boards covered with vellum or leather, and 
specimens of such of great antiquity still 
exist. The Romans carried the art of book- 
binding to a considerable perfection, and some 
of their public officers had books called Dip- 
tyeks, in which their acts were written. An 
old writer says, that about the Christian era, 
jthe books of the Romans were covered with 
red, yellow, green, and purple leather, and 
\decorated with silver and gold. In the thir- 
teenth century some of the Gospels, Missals, 
and other service books for the use of the 
Greek and Roman churches, were covered in 
||gold and silver ; some were also enamelled and 
enriched with precious stones and pearls of 
great value. In the fifteenth century, when 
art was universal, such men as Albert Durer, 
Raphael, and Giulio Romano decorated books. 
|The use of calf and morocco binding seems to 
have followed the introduction of printing, and 
there are many printed books bound in calf 
with oaken boards, of about the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries; these 
are mostly stamped with gold and blind tools. 
'The earliest of these tools generally represent 
figures, such as Christ, St. Paul, coats of arms, 
&c., according to the contents of the book. 

In the reign of Henry ‘the Eighth, about 
1538, Grafton the printer undertook to print 
||the great Bible, for which purpose he went to 
Paris, there not being sufficient men or types 
||in England; he had not, however, proceeded 
||far before he was stopped in the progress of this 
_ |{book, when he returned to England, bringing 
{with him presses, type, printers, and book- 
||binders, and finished the work in 1539. Henry 
the Eighth had many books bound in velvet, 
|}with gold bosses and ornaments, and in his 
reign the stamping of tools in gold appears to 
|have been introduced. In the reign of Queen 
||Elizabeth some exquisite bindings were done 
||by embroidery; the queen herself used to 
|}work the covers with gold and silver thread, 
||spangles, &c. Count Grolier seems to have 
|been a great patron of the art on the Conti- 
'||ment,:and.all his:-books were bound in smooth 
|{morocco or calf, ornamented with gold. ‘The 
||style of the books. of Maioli was very similar 
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to that-of Golier or those of Diana of Poic-| 
teers, the specimens done for her being among. 
the finest ever produced, and were no doubt 
designed by Petit Bernard. Roger Paine was 
the first Englishman who produced a really 
good binding, and some of his best works, 
such as French romances, were powdered with 
the fleur-de-lis. His books on chivalry had. 
suitable ornaments: on poetical works he used 
asimple lyre, and carried the emblematical 
style of binding as far as emblems ought to be 
used. The following bill of his for binding a 
work is a curiosity, and shows how moderately 
he charged :— 


Vanerii prodium Rusticum Parisiis, mpccLxxtv. 
Bound in the very best manner, in 

the finest green morocco, the back i. 

lined with red morocco; fine draw- | 

ing-paper, and very neat morocco 











joints inside ; there was.a few leaves 
stained at the foredge, which ‘is 
washed and cleaned 


The subject of the book being Rus- 
ticum, I have ventured to putt the 
Vine Wreath onit. I hope I have 
not bound it in too rich a manner for 
the Book : it takes up a great deal of 
time to do these vine wreaths. I 
guess within time I am certain of 
measuring and working the different 
and various small tools required to 
fillup the vine wreath, that it takes 
very near three days work in finishing 
the two sides only of the book; but t 
wished to do my best for the work, 
and atthe same time I cannot expect 
to charge a full and proper price for 
the work, and hope that the price will 
not only be found reasonable but 
cheap 018 6 


The author, after alluding to the numerous| 
specimens of modern bindings which have of, 
late been produced to the public, and regret-| 
tine their want of originality, concluded by 
urging the necessity of attempting something; 
original, and suitable to the advancing and 
improving taste of time. Then we may hope 
that, ere long, ornamental art in bookbinding, 
will be wedded to our present perfect execu- 
tion, and that the ninteenth century will be 
able, like the fifteenth century, to boast of a 
style of its own. 

Mr. Henry Cole, assistant keeper of the 
Public Records, exhibited a number of very 
curious and beautiful specimens, among which 
was one of Henry the Seventh’s time, contain- 
ing the deeds relating to Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and in which the 
monks undertook to pray for the soul of the: 
king, as its founder, as long as the world is. 
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Tue Goopwin Sanps.—A plan has been 
proposed by an eminent civil engineer to erect) 
a secure beacon-light on the Goodwin Sands 
by means of Dr. Pott’s atmospheric pile- 
driving system, by the-aid of which it is 
thought that the treacherous quicksand may 
be completely pierced through, and a firm 
foundation arrived at. ad 
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Street Arcuitecture.—We allude with 
pleasure to an instance of a novel taste which 
we hope will not long remain a solitary one. 
Park-lane, notwithstanding that it is one of 
the habitats of opulence, rank, and fashion, has 
hitherto shown such doings in brick and mortar, 
and such a jumble of wretched attempts at 
design, that the “‘ Baker-street’’ style becomes 
tasteful by comparison with it. Here, how- 
ever, an architectural specimen of very superior 

uality now presents itself at No. 19. The 
size of the edifice in question is not remarkable 
—the frontage being not more than from twenty 
to twenty-five feet. It is a lofty stone front 
—consequently of narrow or “upright’’ pro- 
portions; inthe later perpendicular style of 
Gothic, with a noble oriel window carried up 
the height of both the first and second floor. 
Immediately above that projecting bay is a 
single large window of the same width; and 
the elevation is finished by a parapet and two 
gabled lucarnes over it in the roof. This 
conveys no more than a very general idea of 
the outline and scheme of the elevation with 
regard to its principal features ; in which respect 
the design might still be the same, and yeta 
very poor one—noticeable only as an attempt at 
something different from usual practice. But 
here we have far more—the style adopted being 
fully exemplified in some its most valuable 
qualities. To excellence of detail is added 
excellence of execution; and there is, moreover, 
the very rare merit—a merit not always found 
in some of the best ancient exemplars—of 
perfect completeness and attention to finish 
and embellishment throughout. The ornateness 
which characterises the orielis extended to all 
the other featuresand members. The richness 
which marks that feature is not made to appear 
too ostentatious for the rest owing to the rest 
being comparatively poor and tame. The 
architect, if we are correctly informed, és Mr. 
Moffat. For whose residence it is erected we 
know not—but it is seemingly for some one 
who cares for, and can appreciate, beauty of 
design.—Atheneum. : 

Free Exuisition or Mopern Art.—It is 
rumoured that the new Association of Artists 
haye taken the fine gallery lately occupied by 
the Chinese Exhibition for the free exhibition 
of the pictures painted by its members, the 
number of whom is stated to be one hundred. 
“‘'This,’’ says a correspondent of the Builder, 
‘is really gratifying, to find that artists have 
at length done for themselves that which for 
years has stared them in the face as being the 
one thing needful,—to provide a place where 
they may stand or fall fairly by their own act 
—by their merits or demerits.” We hope it 
may prove so. 

GoverNnMEnT Scuoot or Desten.—The new 
appointments at the school, now all complete, 
are,—Mr. William Dyce, A.R.A., master of 
the class of ornament; Mr. Richard Redgrave, 
A.R.A., master of flower-drawing and occa- 
sional lecturer; Mr. Henry Townsend, master 
of class of form; Mr. J. C. Horsley, master of 
class of colour; Mr. C. J. Richardson, master 
of geometrical, architectural, or perspective 
drawing; Mr. Burchett and Mr. Denby, assistant 
masters. 
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*,* Part VII. of the DecoraTor’s ASSISTANT, in a}: 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven-| |: 
pence. Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., and VI. still continue] |: 
onsale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this] | 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of| | 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers] | 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without) | 
delay. i 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth,| | 
gilt and lettered, price 5s.) Embossed Cases may be had | 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. : 





Noricz.—Any of our readers having matured inventions,) | 
which they are desirous of communicating to the public,| | 
are informed that we shall always be ready to introduce} |, 
such in our pages. : 





QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible,|'}. 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to}} 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many]. 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that|/; 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in-{/}. 
croaching on their completeness.—EpIToR DECORATOR’ S|'): 
ASSISTANT.] y 


Si1r,—Can any of your correspondents inform me whether| | 
there is any preparation mixed with colours for painting} 
dissolving views and magic lantern slides, and what it is ?})) 
Also, whether water colours can be used or are used ?}/) 
Also, the names of the colours generally used for the above] |. 
purposes ?—Yours respectfully, F.E. South Lambeth,|| 
Novy. 27, 1847. i 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Marsiine Crayons.—Sir,—In reply to the inquiry of your 
correspondent “‘ J; F.’’ concerning the making of crayons|') 
employed -by decorative painters in the imitation of mar-|!} 
bles, allow me to inform him that they can be made by}; 
mixing the ordinary colouring substances (sienna, drop-| | 
black, or whatever else may be required, after triturating|; 
to an impalpable powder) with mucilage or solution of}} 
gum arabic, so as to form a thick paste. This should be} 
moulded into convenient or pencil-like shapes, and sub-|, 
jected to the heat of a sandbath, or baked in an oven} 
heated with a slow fire.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Joun| 
Greet. Leamington, Nov. 29, 1847. f 

Exvastic Movutps.—Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ L. G. L.”’ 
having inquired respecting the method of making elastic] 
moulds, I beg to inform him that glue forms the best sub- 
stance for the purpose; but if not intended for immediate] | 
use, a little treacle should be added, in the same way as for 
printing rollers. — Your humble servant, GEORGIUS. 
Liverpool. 





A PAINTER WISHING To IMPROVE HIMSELF.—The method) 
of colouring scroll-work is decided by taste not by rule.|, 
We will see what we can do with regard to your suggestion}. 
shortly. 1 

Nemo (Wilsdon).—The danger to iron-built vessels in actual], 
conflict is much less than is attendant upon those built of] 
wood: on the first, the shots have a less fatal effect—they 
generally passing clean through and leaving 2 smooth hole 
which can easily be stopped up; while on the second the 
contusion does more damage, sometimes splitting and 
Jagging the surrounding timbers past all hope of remedy. || 

C. C, C.—You must wait a bit, friend treble C, and give us aj}: 
little time; Rome, you must know, was not built in a day,| f 
therefore you must not expect us to prepare ‘‘a chapter}: 
devoted to the best method, clearly elucidated, concerning} } 
Daguerreotype manipulation,”’ at an hour’s notice. Mean-}. 
while, we may state that, as we intend shortly to present}'|' 
such an article, we shall be very much obliged to any of|!|; 
our correspondents who may forward any hints respecting 
the same, 

Joun GREET (Leamington).—Thanks for your kind wishes. 
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Terms used ir Architectural anv 
Interior MBecorvation. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


CauLxkinG, is the operation of filling up the 
seams of planks, on the sides or bottoms of 
ships, with untwisted ropes and pitch, to which 
the name of oakumis given. After this opera- 
tion is completed, appropriate iron implements 
| ealled caulking-irons, are used, to cover the 
work with a mixture of pitch, tar, and tallow, 
as low as the ship draws water. 








Caurxine, or Cocxine, the old mode of fixing 
the binding joists of a floor, or the tie-beams 
of a roof, was by dove-tailing into the wall- 
plates. 


Circutar Saw, a saw of a wheel shape, 
fixed on an axle, employed for various pur- 
poses, but more particularly for cutting 
veneering plates. These saws are made of all 





sizes, from an inch to seventy feet in circum- 
ference; the smaller ones being turned by 
means of a common lathe, while steam power 
is used for giving motion to the larger ones. 


Cover, that part of a slate which is hidden 


or covered. 


Cup, a drinking vessel susceptible of a great 
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deal of ornament. Both the figures given are 


An LWlustrated Glossary of Techical | from antique originals, and are capable of 


suggesting very many beautiful designs. 


Cornice, the upper part of the entablature. 
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1. C. Crosslet. 10. Patriarchal. 
2. Petent. 1]. Raguly. 

3. Nowy. 12. St. George. 
4. Pointed. 13. Moline. 

5. Maltese. 14. Patonce. 

6. Rayonnant. 15. Fleury. 

¢. Humetty. 16. Pierced. 

8. C. Pall. 17. Fusils in C. 
9. Engrailed. 18. Voided. 


(To be continued.) 
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Havrne already detailed the history of this art 
(see vol. i., page 83), we will now proceed to 
give some description of its application, &c. 

The gold prepared for painting is called shell 
gold or gold powder, and may be obtained by 
amalgamating one part of gold with eight of 
quicksilver, and afterwards evaporating the 
latter, which leaves the gold in the form of 
powder; or otherwise the metal may be re- 
duced to powder by mechanical trituration. 
For this purpose gold leaf must be ground with 
honey or strong gum-water for a long time, 
and when the powder is sufficiently fine, the 
honey or gum may be washed off with water. 

For cold-gilding, by friction, a fine linen rag 
is steeped in a saturated solution of gold till it 
has entirely imbibed the liquor; this rag is 
then dried over a fire, and afterwards burned 
to tinder. Now, when anything is to be gilded, 
it must be previously well burnished ; a piece 
of cork is then to be dipped, first into a solu- 
tion of salt in water, and afterwards into the 
black powder; and the piece after it is bur- 
nished, rubbed with it. : 

For water gilding, the solution of gold may 
be evaporated till it is of an oily consistence, 
suffered to crystallise, and the crystals dissolved 
in water be employed instead of the acid solu- 
tion. If this be copiously diluted with al- 
cohol, a piece of clean iron will be gilded by 
being steeped therein; or add to the solution 
about three times its quantity of sulphuric 
ether, which will soon take up the nitra- 
muriate of gold, leaving the acid colourless at 
the bottom of the vessel, which must then be 
drawn off. Steel dipped into the etherial 
solution for a moment and instantly,washed in 
clean water will be completely and beautifully 
covered with gold. The surface of the steel 
must be well polished, and wiped very clean. 

For the method called Grecian gilding, equal 
parts of sal-ammoniac and corrosive subli- 
mate are dissolved in nitric acid, and asolution 
of gold is made in this menstruum; upon this 
the solution is somewhat concentrated, and ap- 
plied to the surface of silver, which becomes 
quite black; but on being exposed to ared 
heat, it assumes the appearance of gilding. 

The method of gilding silver, brass, or cop- 
per, by an amalgam isas follows :—Eight parts 
of mercury and one of gold are incorporated 
together by heating them in a crucible. As 
soon as the gold is perfectly dissolved, the 
mixture is poured into cold water, and is then 
ready for use. 

Before the amalgam can be laid upon the 
surface of the metal, this last is brushed over 
with dilute sulphuric acid, in which it is of 
advantage that some mercury may have been 
dissolved. Some artists then wash the metal 
in clean water and scour it a little with fine 
sand previous to the application of the gold; 
but others apply it to the metal while still wet 
with the sulphuric acid. But in both cases, 
however, the amalgam must be laid on as 
uniformly as possible, and spread very evenly 
with a brass-wire brush, wetted from time to 
time with clean water. ‘The piece is then laid 
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upon a grate over a charcoal fire or in a small} 
oven or furnace adapted to this purpose. The} 
heat drives off the mercury and leaves the 

gold behind. Its defects are then seen and) 
may be remedied by successive applications of| 
more amalgam and additional application of) 
heat. The expert artists, however, make these} 
additional applications while the piece remains} 
in the furnace, though the practice is said to 
be highly noxious on account of the mercurial 
fumes. After this itis rubbed with gilders’ 


wax, for which the following is the receipt :—!|| 


Beeswax, 4 ounces; verdigris, 1 ounce; and 
sulphate of copper, 1 ounce; then expose it to 
a red heat, which burns off the wax; and 
lastly, the work is cleaned with the scratch- 
brush, and burnished, if necessary, with a 
steel tool. The use of the wax seems to con- 
sist merely in covering defects by the diffusion 
of a quantity of red oxide of copper, which is 
left behind after the burning. 

The method of gilding of iron by mere heat 
will be found described in vol.i., page 168 of 
this work. 

The gilding of buttons is performed in the 
following manner :—When the buttons, which 
are of copper, are made, they are dipped into}: 


dilute nitric acid to clean them, and then bur-|}: 


nished with a hard black stone. They are 
then put into a nitric solution of mercury, and 
stirred about with a brush till they are quite 
white. 
then put into an earthen vessel with a small) 
quantity of dilute nitric acid, and in this mix-|| 
ture the buttons are stirred until the gold 
attaches totheirsurface. They are then heated 
over the fire till the mercury begins to run, || 
when they are thrown into alarge cap made) 
of coarse wool and goats’ hair, and in this they} 
are stirred about with a brush. The mercury) 
is then volatalised by heating over the fire in a 
ane 
' Painting with gold upon porcelain or glass is 
done with the powder of gold which remains 
behind after distilling the agua reyia from a 
solution of that metal. It is laid on with 
borax and gum water, burned in, and polished. 
The gilding of glass is commonly effected by; 
covering the part with a solution of borax, and 
applying gold leaf upon it, which is afterwards 
fixed by burning. 
Gilding in oil is performed by means of gold 
size. It consists of drying oil (7. e., linseed oil! 
boiled upon litharge), and mixed with yellow) 
ochre. 1 
keeping. Thisis laid upon the work; and) 
when it has become so dry as to adhere to the) 
fingers without soiling them, the gold leaf is) 
laid on and pressed down with cotton. (This 


method of gilding is proper for work intended 


to be exposed to the weather.) 


The method of gilding in burnished gold} 


consists in covering the work with parchment) 
size and whiting, thinly laid on at five or six 
different times. Thisis covered with a yellow 
size made of Armenian bole, a little wax, and 
some parchment size; but in this, as in most 
other compositions used in the arts, there are} 
variations which depend on the skill or ca- 
price of the artists. When the size is dry, the) 
gold is applied upon the surface previously| 














An amalgam of gold and mercury is! 


It is said to improve in its quality by|| 








|wetted with clean water. A certain number 
\iof hours after this application, but previous to 

the perfect hardening of the composition, the 
|/gold may be very highly burnished with a tool 
jof agate made for this purpose. (This gild- 
ing is fit only for work within doors, for it 
readily comes off upon being wetted.) 

We will resume this subject. 


Mlensuration of 3 Soltis. 






(Continued from page 48.) 

PROBLEM VII. 

|To find the convex surface of a right cone. 
Multiply the circumference of the base by 
the slant height, or the length of a side of the 
eone, and half the product will be the surface 
required. 


Cc 





| Example 1.— Determine the number of 
|square feet contained in the outward surface 
jot a square pyramid, each side of its base 
|being 33 feet, and a perpendicular from the 
|vertex upon one of the sides being 8% feet? 
3.9 
8.75 
- 4375 
2625 





2) 30.625 


15.3175 = area of one face of pyramid. 


61.2700 = surface. 


Example 2.—The diameter a B of a rght 
cone ase is 8 feet, and the slant height or 
side a cis 16 feet; determine the convex sur- 
face of the cone. 


3.1416 = circumf. of circle to diam. 1. 





9.4248 = circumf. of circle to diam. 3. 
16 


2) 150.7968 
75.3984 sq. ft. = convex surface. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘thickness of apenny-piece. Witha similar paste 


‘operation was complete, 


‘that we consider it but an act of justice to 


‘looked like dead pigs hanging from the men’s 





TRANSFERENCE OF Parntincs.—The preser- 
vation of the paintings on plaster, with which 
certain of the ceilings in the old rooms of the 
British Museum were decorated being deemed 
impracticable or not desirable, they were given 
up to destruction, and were for the most part 
knocked to pieces. Dowling, a modeller, being 
anxious to save some of them, applied himself 
to transfer some of the groups to canvas, chiefly 
from the library, and has succeeded admirably. 
With a paste composed of equal quantities of 
boiled oil, flour paste, and glue, he fastened 
a cloth to the whole surface of the painting 
proposed to be removed, and formed a frame 
work in front, to” support the painted plaster 
when loosened from the wail behind. He then 
cut away the timber work (in some cases brick- 
work) to whichthe plaster was attached, and, 
with scrapers, gradually removed the plaster 
from the back of the picture till the colour 
began to show, leaving a surface of about the 


tothat first mentioned, the painting was fas- 
tened to canvas strained on a frame, and the 
picture being freed from the cloth on the face 
of it by the application of warm water, and 
afterwards cleaned with soap and water, the) 
The patience and 
ingenuity of Dowling are so praiseworthy,|| 


mention the cireumstance, and to say that the 
various portions he has thus preserved, some of 
them large groups, are at his lodgings, No. 12, 
Drury-lane.—Tike Builder. 


To Tr» Iron.—Metal to be tinned must be 
cleansed, if new work, by puttingitin a pickle, 
—a mixture of sulphuric acid and water,— 
then scoured withsand, and cleansed in water; 
but if old, the pickle should be a mixture of 
muriatic acid and water. Itis then ready for|} 
tinning. The article should be placed on the 
fire, and sufficient heat applied to melt the tin.|} 
Careshould be taken that too great a heat 
should not be applied, or the article will be 
burned ; it must be rubbed well with a piece of, 
sal ammoniac placed between two wires, like-|} 
wise some powder sprinkled upon it, to keep 
the metal from oxidating; apply the tin, wipe it 
over with a piece of tow, then the work is 
finished. 


Buripinc 1s Eeyer.—As I sat near the 
window of the hotel, I saw the process of 
building as carried on in Egypt. Camels are 
there employed in bringing stones. The 
workmen carry what are not unlike carpet 
bags, slung across their shoulders, made of 
leather, and having a large round hole at the 
top, and a.small one at one corner of the kottom, 
which is tied with a string. In these they bring 
water for the lime. Others mixed the mortar, 
which was taken to the builders by women, in 
square boxes, and which they carry upon their|| 
heads. I saw also that several men had got 
skins of the goat and wild boar, in which they 
carried water. The skin is taken off as whole)| 
as possible; the legs are tied fast, so as to pre- 
vent the water from escaping, and the water is 
poured in at the neck: these, with the hair on, 








shoulders.—Lowthian’s ‘* Visit to Jerusalem.” 
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A DESIGN FOR A CENTRE-PIECE. 
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Architecture. 


(Continued from page 46.) 





NTERING further into the subject, we may 
|\remark that the nature of these proportions 
themselves seems very strongly to indicate 
their dependence upon the expression of 
fitness. The beauty of such forms (on the 
supposition of their absolute and_ inde- 
pendent beauty) must either consist in their 
beauty, considered as individual objects, or in 
their relation to each other. If the effect 
arises from the nature of the individual forms, 
then it must obviously follow that such forms 
or proportions must be beautiful in all cases. I 
think, however, there is no reason to believe 
this to be the case; the base of acolumn, for 
instance (taken by itself, and independent of 
its ornaments, which, in this inquiry are 
entirely excluded from consideration), is not 
a more beautiful form than many others which 
jjare given to the same quality of matter. The 
peculiar form which its proportions give to it, 








is very far from being beautiful in every other 
case, as it would necessarily happen, if it were’ 
beautiful in itself, and independent of every 
other expression. A plain stone of the same 
magnitude may surely be carved into very 
different forms from those which constitute the 
bases of many of the orders, and may still be 
beautiful. In the same manner the column 
(considered as in the former case, merely in, 
relation to its peculiar form, and independent 
of its ornaments), is not more beautiful as 
a form, and perhaps not so beautiful as 
many other forms of a similar kind. The 
trunk of many trees, the mast of a ship, the)} 
long slender Gothic column, and any other |} 
similar objects, are to the full as beautiful.|| 
when considered merely as forms, without any 
relation to end, as any of the columns in Greek 
architecture. If, on the contrary, these forms 
are beautiful in themselves, and as individual 
objects, no other similar forms could be equally 
beautiful, but such as had the same propor-, 
tions. The same observations will apply 
equally to the form of the entablature. It 
would appear, therefore, that it is not from any 
absolute beauty of these forms, considered in- 
dividually, that our opinion of their beauty in 
composition arise. If it is said, on the other, 
hand, that the beauty of proportion in such’ 
cases arises in relation of such parts, and that 
there is something in the relations of these 
forms and magnitude, in itself beautiful, inde- | 
pendent of any consideration of fitness, there 
seem to be equal difficulties. Besides the re- 
lation of fitness for the support of the weights, 
the only relations which take place among 
these parts, are the relations of length and 
breadtb, and the relation of magnitude. If | 
this beauty arises from the relation of length,’ 
it is necessary to show, that such a proportion | 
of these parts, in point of length, is solely and | 
permanently beautiful. If from both to-|| 
gether, then the same proportion only ought to 
be felt as beautiful, in al] cases to which the 
relations of length and breadth can apply. If 
again this beauty arise from the relation of 
magnitude, it is necessary in the same manner 
to show that their magnitudes or quantities of 
matter, have in fact no other beautiful propor- 
tions, but those which take place in such 
order; but as it is very obvious that there is 
no foundation for supposing there is any such 
Jaw in our nature, and that on the contrary in 
innumerable cases of all such relations, dif-. 
ferent and contrary proportions are beautiful; 
it cannot be eupposed that such proportions are 
absolutely beautiful from any of these rela- 
tions. The only relation, therefore, that re- 
mains, is the relation of fitness, and if the 
same inquiry is carried on, I believe it will 
soon be found that a certain proportion of 
parts is necessarily demanded by this relation, | 
and very probably also, that this certain pro- 
portion is, in fact, in each of these orders, ac- 
cording to the particular weight or bulk given.' 





| 
} 
| 
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| If an order is considered as an assemblage 

of weight, and parts to support that weight, 
our experience immediately leads us to con- 
ceive a proper relation of those parts to their 
jend. If the entablature be considered as the 
weight, then of course a certain form and size 
is demanded for the support of it, and in the 
base for the support of both. A plain stone, 
for instance, set on its end, has no proportion 
further than for the purpose of stability. If it 
appears firm it has all the proportions we 
desire or demand; and its form may be varied 
in a thousand ways, without interfering with 
our sense of its proportions. Place a column, 
or any other weight, on this stone, immediately 
another proportion is demanded, viz., its pro- 
portion to the support of this weight. ‘The 
form supported has, however, no proportion 
further than is necessary for its stability. It 
may be more or less beautiful in point of form 
from other considerations, but not on account of 
its proportion. Above this again place an ad- 
ditional body, immediately the intermediate 
form demands a new proportion, viz., to the 
weight it supports; and the first, or base, de- 
mands also another proportion, in consideration 
of the additional weight which is thus imposed 
upon it. In this supposition, it is obvious, that 
the consideration of fitness alone leads us to 
expect a certain proportion among each of 
these parts. The parts are beautiful or pleas- 
ing, just as they answer to this demand; and 
where the parts are few, and experiments easy, 
itseems not difficult at last to arrive at that 
perfect proportion which satisfies the eye, as 
sufficient for the purpose of support or stability. 
If we leave, therefore, everything else out of 
consideration, the consideration of fitness alone 
seems to account both for the origin of such 
proportions in architecture, and for the plea- 
sure which attends the observation of them. 

But granting that the doctrine of original 
beauty of proportion be abandoned as incon- 
sistent with experience, and that of the in- 
fluence of the expression of fitness be adopted, 
yetit may still be doubted if this is sufficient 
to account for the delight felt from the orders 
of architecture, or the uniform adherence to 
the established proportions. 

It is acknowledged that the mere con- 
sideration of fitness is insufficient to account 
for the pleasure derived from the established 
orders. Butit is observed, that this pleasure 
arises from their proportions; and that, in fact, 
when these proportions only are considered. 
the pleasure that is generally feltis not greater 
than that which we experience when we per- 
ceive in any great work the proper relation of 
means to an end. 

The proportions of these orders, it is to be 
remembered, are distinct subjects of beauty, 
{from the ornaments with which they are em- 
bellished, from the magnificence with which 
they are executed, from the purposes of ele- 
gance they are intended to serve, or the 
scenes of grandeur they are destined to adorn. 
Itis in such scenes, however, and with such 
additions, that we are accustomed to observe 
them; and while we feel the effect of these ac- 
cidental associations we are seldom willing to 
examine what are the causes of the complex 
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emotion we feel, and readily attribute to the 
nature of architectureitself the whole pleasure 
which we enjoy. But besides these, there are 
other associations we have with these forms, 
that still more powerfully serve to command 
our admiration, for they are the Grecian|} 
orders; they derive their origin from those 
times, and were the ornament of those coun-|} 
tries which are most hallowed in our imagina- 
tions; and it is difficult for us to see them, 
even in our modern copies, without feeling them 
to operate upon our minds as relics of those 
polished nations where they first arose, and of} 
that greater people by whom they were bor- 
rowed. While this species of architecture is 
attended with so many and so pleasing associa-|| 
tions, it is difficult for even a man of reflection 
to distinguish between the different sources of|| 
this emotion; or in the moments when this de- 
light is felt, to ascertain what is the exact pro- 
tion of his pleasure which is to be attributed|} 
to these proportions alone; and two different} 
causes combine to lead us to attribute to the|) 
style of architecture itself the beauty which 

arises from many other associations. 











Impressions: oF MrepALuions;, &c. 1s Coprar.|} 
—Reduce finely pulverized oxide of copper] 
in a current of hydrogen at a temperature 
belowredness. Sift the powderthrough crape,|} 
and place it on the model, from four to five|| 
inches in thickness, and then press in a vice, 
or first with the hand and then with a hammer. 
The impressions obtained are perfect, but have|} 
little cohesion unless heated to redness pre-|/ 
vious to being exposed to the atmosphere. 
After this operation they acquire more tenacity 
than melted copper, and as their volume re- 
tracts, the impression becomes more distinct. 
Copper powder for this purpose is obtained far 
more easily, of better quality, and without loss 
of time, by precipitating a solution of sulphate|} 
of copper with zinc, and boiling. The pre-| 
cipitate of copper is then boiled for a few 
instants in weak sulphuric acid to remove the 
last traces of oxide or zinc; then washed with 
water, and dried in a tubulated retort over the 
water-bath by passing overit a current of hy- 
drogen. This precipitate of copper has so strong 
an affinity for oxygen that it is difficult to pre-|| 
vent it from changing into protoxide; and if|} 
mixed with halfan atomic weight of precipitated, 
sulphur andrubbed together, they combine in} 
a few instants with evolution of light forming 
proto-sulphuret of copper. 


Why were £carty Rainways Circurrous ?—|} 
A history as interesting and extraordinary as|| 
a romance might be’written of the difficulties|) 
encountered and conquered by the early pro- 
jectors of railways. Nothing less than golden 
arguments of the purest mint would induce 
noble and gentle landholders to give assent to 
roads which trebled their estates in value: and|| 
vast loss of money and of time was incurred in|} 
making those circuits which now excite our|| 
wonder and regret, in order to allay the fears 
of cities, lest conflagration—and universities, 
lest contamination—should attend the near|| 
approach of steam power.—Sidney's Railway|| 
System. 
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A Catechism on the Steam-Engine. By Joun 
Bourne, C. E.—London: J. Williams and 
Co. 


A correct knowledge of the various minutiz 
connected with the construction and working 
of steam-boilers and engines is of the utmost 
importance at the present time, both to the 
practical engineer who plans, and the mechanic 
who constructs, those powerful instruments, in 
which the maximum of power is concentrated, 
The 
jname of Mr. Bourne is already well known to 
the public as that of the author of a work on 
the “‘Steam-Engine,”’ which may justly be pro- 
nounced as the most complete and practical 
treatise of its description ever penned—we 
refer to the quarto work published under the 
implied editorship of the ‘‘ Artisan Club.” 
From an inspection of the present work it is 
easy to perceive that Mr. Bourne has striven 
hard to advance his former reputation even 
still more; and the result is that he has been 
eminently successful, not only in producing a 
book destined to become a requisite in the 
jhands of all connected with the subject on 
jwhich it treats, but also in securing an enviable 
position in the foremost ranks of the engineer- 
ing writers of the age. 
The only fault we have to find with Mr. 
‘Bourne’s present work is that it has been put 
into the form of a catechism; but even in 
|this respect it may be doubted whether this is 
really one. 

Our space will not allow us to extract largely, 
j}we will therefore select at random from the 
vast store of information with which the work 
abounds. 


as it were, into the minimum of space. 


Steam-boiler explosions form, at the present 
time, a doubly interesting subject, and on which 
Mr. Bourne remarks as follows :— 


“The chief cause of boiler explosions is, 
undoubtedly, too great a pressure of steam, or 
an insufficient strength of boiler; but many 
explosions have also arisen from the flues 
having been suffered to become red-hot. If 
the safety valve of a boiler be accidentally 
jammed, or if the plates or stays be much worn 
||by corrosion while a high pressure of steam is 
nevertheless maintained, the boiler necessarily 
|\bursts; and if from an insufficiency of water 
in the boiler, or from any other cause the flues 
become highly heated, they may be forced 
down by the pressure of the steam, and a par- 
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tial explosion may be the result. The worst 
explosion is where the shell of the boiler 
bursts, but the collapse of a furnace or flue is 
also very disastrous generally to the persons in 
the engine room, and sometimes the shell 
bursts and the flues collapse at the same time ; 
for if the flues get red-hot, and water be thrown 
upon them either by the feed pump or _other- 
wise, the generation of steam may be too 
rapid for the safety valve to permit its escape 
with sufficient facility, and the shell of the 
boiler may in consequence be rent. asunder. 
Sometimes theiron of the flues becomes-highly 
heated in consequence of the improper con- 
figuration of the parts, which by retaining the 
steam in contact with the metal, prevents the 
access of the water: the bottoms of large flues 
upon which the flame beats down, are very 
liable to injury from this cause, and the iron of 
flues thus acted upon may be so softened that 
the flues will collapse upwards with the 
pressure of the steam. The flues of boilers 
may also become red-hot in some parts from 
the attachment of scale, which from its imper-| |. 
fect conducting power will cause the iron to be 
unduly heated; and if the scale be accidentally 
detached, a partial explosion may occur in con- 
sequence. It is found, however, that a sudden 
disengagement of steam does not immediately 
follow the contact of water with the hot metal, 
for water thrown upon red-hot iron is not im- 
mediately converted into steam, but assumes|} 
the spheroidal form and rolls about in globules 
over the surface. These globules, however) | 
high the temperature may be on which they 
are placed, never rise above the temperature of 
205 degrees, and give off but very little steam ; 
if the temperature of the metal be lowered, 
the water ceases to retain the spheroidal form, 
and comes into intimate contact with the metal, 
whereby a rapid disengagemeut of steam takes 
place. If water be poured into a very hot 
copper flask, the flask may be corked up, as 
there will be scarce any steam produced so 
long as the high temperature is maintained, but 
so soon as the temperature is suffered to fall|/ 
below 350 degrees or 400 degrees, the sphe- 
roidal condition being no longer maintainable, 
steam is generated with rapidity, and the cork|| 
will be projected from the mouth of the flask 
with great force. One useful precaution 
against the explosion of boilers from too great 
an internal pressure, consists in the application 
of asteam guage to each boiler, which wiil 
make the existence of any undue pressure in 
any of the boilers immediately visible; and 
every boiler should have asafety valve of its 
own, the passage leading to which should have 
no connection with the passage leading to any 
of the stop valves used to cut off the connec- 
tion between the boilers; so that the action of 
the safety valve may be made independent of 
the action of the stop valve. In some cases 
stop valves have jammed, or have been carried} 
from their seats into the mouth of the pipe 
communicating between them, and the action 
of the safety valves should be rendered inde- 
pendent of all such accidents. Safety valves, 
themselves, sometimes stick fast from corrosion, 
from the spindles becoming bent, from a dis- 
tortion of the boiler top witn a high pressure, 
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in consequence of which the spindles become 
jammed in the guides, and from various other 
causes which it would be tedious to enumerate ; 
but the inaction of the safety valves is at once 
indicated by the steam guage, and when dis- 
‘| covered, the blow-through valves of the engine 
and blow-off cocks of the boiler should at once 
be opened, and the fires raked out. A cone in 
ithe ball of the waste steam-pipe to send back 
the water carried upwards by the steam should 
never be inserted; asin some cases this cone 
has become loose, and closed up the mouth of 
the waste steam pipe, whereby the safety 
valves being rendered inoperative the boiler 
was in danger of bursting. If the water be 
carried out of the boiler so rapidly by priming 
that the level of the water cannot be main- 
tained, and the flues or furnaces are in danger 
of becoming red-hot, the best plan is to open 
every furnace door and throw in a few buckets 
full of water upon the fire, taking care to stand 
sufficiently to the one side to avoid being 
scalded by the rush of steam from the furnace. 
There is no time to begin drawing the fires in 
such an emergeney, and by this treatment the 
fires, though not altogether extinguished, will 
be rendered incapable of doing harm. If the 
flues be already red-hot, on no account must 
cold water be suffered to enter the boiler, but 
the heat should be maintained in the furnaces, 
and the blow-off cocks be opened, or the mud- 
hole doors loosened, so as to let all the water 
escape; but at the same time the pressure 
must be kept quite low in the boiler, so that 
there will be no danger of the hot flues collap- 
sing with the pressure of the steam. Plugs of 
fusible metal were at one time in much repute 
as a precaution against. explosion, the metal 
being so compounded that it melted with the 
heat of high-pressure steam; but the device, 
though ingenious, has not been found of any 
utility in practice. The basis of fusible metal 
is mercury, and it is found that the compound 
is not homogeneous, and that the mercury is 
forced by the pressure of the steam out of the 
interstices of the metal combined with it, 
leaving a porous metal which is not easily 
fusible, and whichis therefore unable to per- 
form its intended function. In locomotives, 
however, and also in some other boilers, a lead 
rivet is inserted with advantage in the crown 
of the fire-box, which is melted out if the 
water becomes too low, and thus gives notice 
of the danger. All boilers in actual use should 
be proved at Jeast once a year by forcing water 
into them by the hand feed-pump until the 
safety-valve is lifted, which should be loaded 
with at least twice the working pressure for the 
occasion. If a boiler will not stand this test, 
it is not safe, and either its strength should be 
increased or the working pressure should be 
diminished.” 

We will, perhaps, shortly return to this book; 
but in the meantime advise all who can aflord 
it to purchase for themselves. 





Jennines’s Patent Joints.—An important 
improvement has been lately effected by Mr. 
G. Jennings, of Great Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, consisting in a new method of join- 
ing pipes, &c., together without using solder. 
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Morraris the calcareous cement used in build- 
ing, compounded of burnt limestone and sand. 
Limestone or chalk, slowly calcined til all its 
carbonic acid gas is expelled, loses about 44 
per cent. of its weight, and becomes what is) 
called slacked lime, on the application of, 
water, falling into a fine powder: suddenly 
formed into a stiff paste with water, this pow- 
der becomes hydrate of lime, assuming a solid 
form, and, as it attracts carbonic acid from the, 
air, hardens, and constitutes the common 
builder’s mortar. Hydrate of lime, without 
any other ingredient, whilst in a moist state, 
falls away and is dissolved in water. Alumi- 
na, silica, and manganese produce the same! 
effects with lime, but in aninferiordegree. If 
any substance in powder, which contains much 
iron, be added to this mortar, its hardness and 
compactness is much increased, and it also 
acquires the property of hardening under 
water, and is denominated Roman cement, or 
water mortar. In these combinations, if the 
lime should be in excess, it separates, either 
crystallising or forming stalactes; by which it) 
appears that a definite proportion of the ma- 
terials is necessary to form the best cement. 
Various additions are made to mortar, for 
the purpose of increasing its hardness or 
tenacity, which for this purpose must be re- 
duced to a fine powder, and the whole inti- 
mately kneaded together, and wrought to a) 
smooth consistence: puzzolana, terras, iron 
ores, basalt, and other similar substances, in 
considerable variety, with sand of various des- 
criptions. Common limestone (the chaux 
maigre, or poor limestone, of the French) con- 
sists of nearly pure carbonate of lime. It 
slacks freely, and produces white lime, and, 
with the addition of sand, good common mor- 
tar. The species of lime includes chalk, 
marble, &c. Chalk lime is seldom sufficiently 
burnt, and more quickly absorbs carbonic acid 
than stone lime. Silicious limestones give a 
buff colour. Those stones which are almost 
entirely constituted of pure carbonate, as is 
the case with respect to most of the varieties of 
marble or limestone called rich, when burned, 
slacked, and made into paste, will retain their 
softness under water, or otherwise excluded 
from the air, for almost any length of time; 
whilst those stones in which calcarious matter 
is found mixed with sand, silex, alumine, and 
iron, and which are called meagre limes, if 
treated in the same manner, quickly harden 
under water, and in time form a kind of free- 
stone, which cannot be easily broken: from 
this circumstance it is called hydraulic lime. 
Mortar of this lime, when exposed to the air 
to dry, acquires a crumbly consistence; and 
these kinds of lean lime, which contain an ex- 
cess of silex, are found unfit for hydraulic 
cement. The rich lime, exposed to the air, 
mixed with a due proportion of sand, acquires 
agreat degree of hardness. Puzzolanas are 
either natural or artificial, The natural are 
found in situations which have been acted upon 
by subterraneous heat. They all consist of 
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silex, alumine, oxide of iron, and a little lime ; 
their properties vary greatly, silex or clay 
being the predominating ingredient; the lime 
\land iron sometimes, though rarely, wanting. 
||The scoria of forges and furnaces, broken 
pottery, and pulverised brick or tile, are artifi- 
| cial substances analogous to puzzolanas. One 
class of puzzolanas, containing a large pro- 
portion of clay or argil, resist the action of 
sulphuric acid: another class, with a less pro- 
portion of clay, easily dissolve with this acid, 
{/and abandon the clay, which immediately sub- 
{\sides. From very rich slacked lime, with sand 
alone, or with puzzolana, which resists the 
action of sulphuric acid, we obtain a mortar 
which, placed under pure water, remains al- 
ways soft, or acquires a feeble consistence. 
Exposed to the air, this mortar soon acquires a 
crumbly consistence, but never hardens. If 
the same experiment be made with a puzzolana 
readily decomposed by sulphuric acid, a mor- 
tar is obtained, which soon sets under water, 
and becomes gradually harder, but, exposed to 
the air, it dries quickly, and consequently 
never becomes very hard. Since the quality 
of natural hydraulic lime depends on the mix- 
ture of various ingredients, with only a certain 
proportionate quantity of clay, combined by 
heat, it is natural to suppose that an artificial 
mixture of the same materials, submitted to 
heat, would produce a compound of equal 
efiicacy. Experience has abundantly con- 
firmed this opinion, and it is now known that 
an artificial hydraulic lime may be prepared 
almost in any place, at a moderate price, and 
superior to the natural. 

_M. Berthier is of opinion, that with one part 
of common clay, and two parts and a half of 
chalk, a very good hydraulic lime may be 
made, which sets as quickly as Parker’s ce- 
ment. He concludes, that a limestone, con- 
taining six per cent. of clay, affords a mortar 
‘precisely hydraulic. Lime containing from 


fifteen to twenty per cent. is very hy- 
draulic; and when from twenty-five to 
thirty, it sets almost instantly, and may 


therefore be held to be a true Roman cement. 
But an argillaceous limestone, which, when 
slacked, increases in bulk from one to three 
parts upon ten, and which when in the form of 
a slacked paste will take from one hundred to 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and 
eighty measures of sand, will afford, at a mode- 
rate cost, acement equally fitted to resist the 
changes of weather, and the constant exposure 
to a runningstream. A little magnanese 
added to mortar, gives it the property of hard- 
ening under water. Limestone is frequently 
found combined with this mineral, which gives 
it a brown colour when burnt. 

Sharp coarse sand is the best for mixing 
with the lime, and it should be divested of the 
jelay or mud which generally adheres toit. If 
sea-sand be used, it will require to be freed 
from alkaline salts, and other impurities, by 
washing in fresh water; but for the purpose of 
mixing or slacking the lime, sea water is inju- 
rious, as it prevents the mortar from becoming 
perfectly dry. In drying, sand is not dimi- 
hed in magnitude, but lime, shrinks much, 
therefore the greater the proportion of sand, 
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the sooner the mortar sets, and the harder it 
will be when dry ; but though many valuable 
treatises have been written on the subject, and 
nice experiments made, the exact proportions 
of the lime and sand, have not yet been ascer- 
tained. According to Vitruvius, the Romans 
prescribed three parts of coarse sand to one of 
lime; and, according to Pliny, four of the 
former to one of the latter. The usual propor- 
tions of the London builders, is two loads and 
: half of sand, to thirty-seven bushels of 
ime. 

If the mortar be well beaten, it will take a 
greater proportion of sand, and will be pro- 
portionably improved; and it is agreeable to 
an observation of Mr. Smeaton, that one mea- 
sure of unslacked lime, well beaten, will always 
require two measures of sand for mortar of, 
any kind; and the greater the proportion of 
sand, the more it is to be beaten. 

The mixture of fine and coarse sand is found 
to improve the composition of mortar, and Dr. 
Higgins gives the following, as the best pro- 
portions of each. Newly-slacked lime, 1 part; 
coarse sand, 4 parts; fine sand, 3 parts. The 
addition of one quarter of the quantity of 
the lime, of burnt bone ashes, improved the 
composition, giving a greater degree of 
tenacity, and causing it to dry without cracks. 

Mortar is best made in a vault or cellar, and 
kept covered up from the air; when used, it 
must be beaten up, and brought to a proper 
consistence. 

Groutis a diluted kind of cement, sufficiently 
fluid to fill up the irregular spaces between the 
stones of rough walls; if it be made of mortar 
that has been well beaten in the making, and 
kept a long time, it will then set in afew days; 
but if new-made mortar be used, the grout 
will be along time before it hardens, or per- 
haps it will never properly set. ; 

Common mortar, even when thoroughly dry 
before the water is admitted, is by no means 
weil adapted to the purpose of lining reservoirs 
or aqueducts; but if a certain portion of burnt 
clay be mixed with the lime, the mortar will 
set and harden under water. To give this pro- 
perty to cement, various ingredients have been 
added: coal-ashes, wood-ashes, coal-cinders, 
brick-dust, or burnt clay, pumice-stone, un- 
slacked powder of quicklime, forge-scales, 
roasted iron ore, wakke, or compact basalt, 
cellular basalt, puzzolana, &c. 

In the construction of the Eddystone light- 
house, Mr. Smeaton used equal quantities of, 
puzzolana and Aberthaw lime, as the mixture 
best calculated to withstand the utmost 
violence of the waves, continually beating 
against the fonndation of that building. Two 
bushels of slacked lime, from Aberthaw, one 
bushel of puzzolana, and three of clean sand, will 
form a good water cement; and in various parts 
of England, as at Tinker’s-hill, near Ludlow, 
and places bordering on Wales, a peculiar kind 
of lime is found, which, if properly prepared, 
forms, with sand only, a mortar which will set 
and harden under water. The substance 
called puzzolana was discovered by the Ro- 
mans near the town of Puteoli, not far from 
Mount Vesuvius, and was first used for build- 
ings bordering the bay of Baiw, some of 
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which were built in the water. The only pre- 
paration this substance requires, is pounding 
and sifting, in which state, when mixed with 
lime, it is found to possess, in the highest de- 
gree, all the requisite properties of a water 
cement. 

(To be continued.) 





Portrait Patntinc.—We can hardly ac- 
count for the manner in which this branch of 
the fine arts, has of late years, not merely de- 
generated in point of execution, but also fallen 
into the hands of a set of artistic quacks, 
claiming no superiority of character over those 
who under the guise of doctors hired a caravan 
and aclown, and perambulated the country 
half a century since. We cannot turn the 
corner of a street without encountering a glass 
ease full of inexplicable figures cut out of 
black paper and pasted on millboard, or else 
crammed with imaginary likenesses (!) of no- 
bodies, labelled ‘‘ In this style 5s. ;’’—even on 
‘board the river steam-boats, we may any day 
perceive a parcel of men in shabby coats with 
scissors and black paper in their hands entreat- 
ing to be allowed to take portraits at the ex- 
ceedingly small charge of thceepence a head! 
We are no enemies to cheapness in anything— 
on the contrary, we wphold a system having 
for its object to lower the prices of valuable 
articles; but when we perceive announcements 
||informing the public that excellent likenesses 
may be obtained of a certain society of artists 
at a price for which no man entitled to bear 
the name could afford to take up a pencil, we 
cannot help feeling disgusted not only with 
those who pursue, but also with those who 
support, such a system. 


Coucn’s Srone-Emsatmine | Liquiv.—Mr. 
Couch having submitted to our inspection spe- 
cimens of his admirable invention, we are 
enabled to speak in terms of high commenda- 
tion of what, even in these days of wonders, 
must be considered a great novelty. For many 
years past Mr. Couch has directed his attention 
to the various qualities of stones and earthy 
matters, and, being a practical man, has at 
length succeeded in producing a composition 
which, after being applied in a fluid state, 
quickly assumes the durability and hardness of 
stone, and which admits of the very highest 
degree of polish. In addition to this quality, 
different colours may be blended with it, so 
that imitations of marbles of all kinds may be 
readily produced. It is impervious to moisture, 
|\and therefore calculated to resist all variations 
of weather and changes of temperature. Not 
‘the least useful of its properties is that of its 
‘being capable of being moulded into the most 
elaborate patterns, so that chimney-pieces, 
brackets, cornices, and mouldings may be ren- 
‘dered durable and highly ornamental. For 
chess tables, wash-hand stands, and pillars it is 
‘eminently serviceable ; indeed, we know not of 
‘any portion of a building from the foundation 
'to the roof to which it may not be usefully 
‘applied. There cannot be a doubt that it only 
requires to be generally known to be brought 
into extensive use. We shall, in a future 
‘number, give details of this invention. 








HLotices to Correspondents, 





*,* Part VII. of the DrecoraATor’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven-| 
pence. Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., and VI. still continue 
onsale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability o 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had} 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 


QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness. EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


S1r,—I should feel greatly obliged if any of your intelligent 
correspondents would inform me of the manner in which 
I may square up the following dimensions, so as to bring 


them into reduced brickwork :—Footings—85 feet in|} 


length, 1 course, 5 half-bricks thick ; 84 feet, 1 course, 4 
do. do.; 4 feet 3in., 1 course, 4 do. do.; 2 feet 3in., 1 
course, 3 do. do.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. J. Brixton-road, Dee. 6, 1847. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


Weicut or Cast-Iron PLATES.—Sir,—In answer to the 
inquiry of ‘‘ Lignarium”’ respecting the weight of cast-iron 
plates, I beg to state that they generally average 5lbs. per) 
foot superficial 4 in. ; 10lbs., do. do., 3 in. ; 20lbs., do. do., 
4 in.; 40lbs., do: do., 1 in.—Your obedient servant, 
Henry JAmeEs. London, Dec. 6, 1847. 


MARBLING CRAYONS.—We give insertion to the following 
letter, because it contains some extra information to that 
which has been given by our two previous corres- 
pondents :—‘‘ Sir,—In the 28th number of the Drco- 
RATOR’S ASSISTANT, ‘J. F.’ wishes to know how the 
crayons are made, such as painters employ for marbling 
shop-fronts, I beg to inform him that they are made of 
common Venetian red and lamp-black ground in water, 
with a little pipeclay to bind them. For imitating Sienna 
marble, have one crayon of Venetian red, and a brown one, 
made of black and red; a green one, made of crome 
yellow and black, with a little pipeclay to bind it, is use- 
ful. With my best wishes for the success of your publica- 
tion, I am, Sir, yours respectfully, ASUBSCRIBER. Glas- 
gow, Dec. 1, 1847.’’ 





H. G. (Doncaster).—We saw an announcement, about two 
or three months ago, of an achromatic lamp-glass, pa- 
tented, we believe, by Messrs. M‘Neil and Co., of St. 
Martin’s-lane. The peculiarity of the invention consists 
in substituting for the glass chimneys at present in use 
chimneys made of blue or rather grey glass, either ground 
or polished, as the case may be. The effect of this simple 
introduction of a coloured medium, through which the 
light of the flame passes, is to get rid of the red or yellow 
glare of the artificial light, and to produce a pure white 
light, similar, or closely approaching, daylight. The relief 
given to the eyes by this means is at once experienced, and 
the aid afforded to artists, and painters more particularly, 
is obvious. 


A Mecnanic (North Briton).—It is not safe to employ 
much metal in buildings constructed of masonry, unless, 
indeed, it be well protected from atmospheric influences ; 
as an instance of this we may cite the well-known case of 
the church of St. Marylebone, London, the steeple of 
which, some years since, was nearly thrown down by the 
alternate elongation and contraction of some iron cramps 
placed at the top of the spire for additional security, with- 
out, however, being properly protected from the weather. 


B.B.H.T. (Manchester).—See the answer to ‘‘ A Car- 
penter’’ in No. 30. 
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An Lllustrated Glossary of Technical 
Terms usey tn Architectural any 
Znteriot Decoration. 

nv ¢ Continued from page 51.) 

Camateu {(in painting), a painting wherein 
there is only one colour, and where the lights 
and shades are of gold, wrought on a golden 
or azure ground ‘This peculiar method is 


igenerally employed to imitate basso relievos 


on panels, &c., and when well managed has a 
very pretty effect. 

Coxxar, an insignia worn by the knights of 
the different orders on grand occasions. 
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2. Collur of the Order of the Bath. 
No, 33.—Vol. II. 











A. Collar of the Order of St. Patrick. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Exvecrric Tetecrara versus TimE.— 
In a letter received by a gentleman of Man- 
chester from a friend in Indiana, United 
States, is the following passage relative to the 
electric telegraph in that state :—“ That won- 
derful invention, the magnetic telegraph, 
passes through our country from the eastern 
citles, communicating intelligence almost in- 
stantaneously. News has been transmitted 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, a distance of 
750 miles, on one unbroken chain of wires. Of 
course, as Cincinnati is ten degrees west 
of Philadelphia, or forty minutes of time 
later, the news is that much ahead of the 
time.” 











Artistic Societies, 


ee 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Monumentrat Brasses.—At a meeting of 
the above society on the 1st of December, a 
paper was read by Mr. Archer, on engraving, 
with reference to monumental brasses and in- 
cised stones. The author commenced by re- 
ferring to the very early period at which the 
art of engraving appears to have been known 
and practised by thelapidary and goldsmith, and 
the probability that those to whom the art was 
known were subject to a precise code of laws and 
connected with the priestly office, these laws 
having the effect of regulating the productions 
according to a given standard, set up by the 
|\heads of their order—thus giving a singular 
uniformity to the numerous examples of an- 
tique art, whether in painting, sculpture, or 
engraving. After alluding to the Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman specimens of en- 
graving, and similarity and common origin, he 
proceeded to point out the various purposes to 
which the art of engraving on brass was em- 
ployed—such as the representation of geo- 
graphical diagrams. In the time of Herodotus, 
edicts and public records were sometimes 
inscribed on brass tablets, a striking instance 
of which occurs in the preservation, down to 
the present time, of the will and acts of the 
Emperor Augustus. Having touched upon 
some few instances of the ancient practice of 
the caleographic art, the author proceeded to 
detail some particulars of that process, as it 
appeared at the general revival of art during 
the middle ages. In the eighth century, by a 
law of Kenneth, king of Scotland, it was en- 
joined, that across should be put on every 
grave-stone (2. e. coffin-lid): and this appears 
to have been done in three ways—Ist, by the 
use of incised lines drawn round the object; 
2d, by producing the form in low relief; and 
3d, by a wholly excised figure. The use of 
sepulchral crosses appears to have originated 
with the general revival of art in the 13th 
century. One of the earliest specimens, is 
that of Sir Roger de Trompington, who died in 
1289. The brasses of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies contain, besides the effigies of warriors, 
churchmen, ladies, and civilians, many ex- 
amples of beautiful decoration, derived from 
the architectural practice of the time, and dif- 
ferent combinations of the letters I.H.S., com- 
posing the sacred monogram, appear in the 
brasses of the 15th and beginning of the 16th 
centuries. At the time of the reformation, 
these sacred monuments appear to have be- 
come obnoxious, and were, accordingly, swept 
out of the churches with an unsparing hand, 
few (comparatively) having escaped destruc- 
tion; of some of these, however, the author 
produced rubbings; and, having traced the 
history down to the 19th ceutury, and referred 
to the latest of that period (prior to those pro- 
duced under his own direction), proceeded to 
urge the desirableness of possessing, as a 
nation, a complete collection of the rubbings 
of the crosses of this country, as illustrative of 
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the costume and history of bygone times; ‘and 
the propriety of sucha collection being de- 
posited in the British Museum. ‘The author 
then concluded his paper, by calling attention 
to the cartoons of several monuments, recently 
executed by himself, by a new process of 
working in brass, and which he promised to 
communicate to the society at an..early 
period. } 





Great Iron Brincz ror Russia.—A con- 
tract having been entered into between the 
Russian government and Mr. Vignoles, engi- 
neer, for an iron  suspension-bridge, to be 
erected over the Dnieper, at Kieff, the first 
shipment of machines and ironwork was lately 
made at Liverpool, in the British barque, 
Flirt, Mr. A. Dove, master. The articles ship- 
ped consist of various massive pieces of iron, 
of prepared forms, in packagesnumbered from 
1 to 320, and weighing in all 274 tons. They 
consist of sheeting pile and foundation pile- 
weights, five-inch diameter shafts and coup- 
lings, cylindrical pieces and stands, with’ 
bolted pedestals, besides fourteen cases of} 
bolts and nuts. They have been prepared at 
a foundry at Bolton, and are consigned to 
Odessa, whence they will be drawn by bullock 
carts 400 miles to Kieff. 

VentTiLtation oF Rooms.—A simple and, 
effective method of ventilating apartments 
consists in making an aperture of sufficient! 
size in the’ ceiling for the insertion of an 
ordinary funnel, the broad end of which must 
be turned downwards, while to its spout may 
be affixed a piece of tubing long enough to: 
convey the foul air out of the building. The 
best plan for this purpose is to conduct the! 
tubing horizontally, as this will be a security, 
against a counter current of cold air. This 
method has been tried in several instances, 
and has been found eminently successful. 





Measurine Tapres.—The following letter 


on this subject has been addressed to 
the Editor of the Builder :—Sir: Very 
simple things are not to be always des- 


pised. The following improvement in mea- 
suring tapes seems both simple and _ ob-! 
vious, yet I have never seen it adopted, 
except by myself. I claim no praise for tne 
improvement, but I wish to make it public, if 
you think it worth making public, merely for 
the benefit of measurers and tape-makers, 
Instead, then, of having a round ring at the 
end of the tape, have a small brass D, the 
straight side being equal to the width of the 
tape. The consequence is, the tape will wear 
much longer, and it can be more accurately) 
adjusted toa tape thanaring. The strain of| 
the tape on a ring is at the two edges, causing 
the tape to wear, and in avery short time the 
ring to come off. In the D form the strain of} 
tthe tape is equal throughout its breadth. I 
dedicate this improvement to Messrs. Chester- 
man and Bottow, for their excellent metallic 
tapes, if they choose to adopt it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Buenxanrn, Ollerton, Not& 
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Mechanics’ Enstitutions, Ke. 


——— 


WESTMINSTER MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTION. 


Artirician Ligut anp Coan-cas.—On the 
2nd of December, Mr. Wright delivered a lec- 
ture at the Westminster Mechanics Institution 
on the above subject, illustrated by various 
models and numerous instructive experiments. 
The lecturer commenced with some very elo- 
quent remarks upon the sun, as the source of 
light and heat, and the beneficence of the 
Deity in implanting in the mind of mana 
strong desire to imitate the works of Nature. 
The animal, the vegetable, and mineral worlds, 
abound with substances fitted for the produc-. 


tion of light, awaiting only the intelligence of 


man to form the necessary combinations, and 


so completely have these been fashioned, by | 
the accumulated discoveries of mamy genera- | 


tions, to minister to our wants and comforts, 


that our nights now differ little in brilliancy from | 


our days. Inthe present age the masses enjoy 
luxuries that were denied to princes a few 
centuries. since, evem so lately as 1558. Prof. 
Beckman assures us that the courts of the 
king’s palace in France, were lighted with 
vases, containing pitch, tar, and other like 
matters, which must have resembled the lamps 
now only used im front of the booths at our 
public fairs. At the present time every street 
and alley in this great metropolis is: lighted by 
a subtle invisible fluid, which ramifies through 
the city like blood through our veins, leaving 
the desired quantity at every point, and thus 
by a slight movement of the hand we can 
command a light of the most, dazzling bril- 
liancy or of the feeblest. character. We have 
lights, without smoke and lamps which require 
neither trimming: nor replenishing, and yet 
will burn from year to year with as much 
certainty and regularity as if a priest of the 
Magi sat behind jthem to watch the sacred 
flame. It would be impossible at the present 
time to determine what description of light was 
first used. The probability seems to be in 
favour of wood. ‘There has, no doubt, been a 
time when the only artificial light used was 
that from the fires employed for domestic pur- 
poses. The Romans were in the habit of using 
a chafing dish placed in the centre of their 
apartments, filled with hard wood to give out 
heat, and resinous wood for light. The lec- 
turer then adverted to the great antiquity of 
the oil-lamps, of their being in use when the 
children of Israel sojourned in the wilderness, 
of the seven-branched candlestick described 
in the book of Exodus, and the frequent men- 
tion of the subject in other parts of Scripture ; 
—reference was also made to the practice of 
the Romans, in illuminating their streets on 
the occasion of particular festivals. Among 
modern cities, London and Paris contend for 
the honour of the introduction of street light- 
ing, the date of the origin of whichis about 
the middle of the 16th century. Having given 
a brief out-line of the progress of artificial 









light, the lecturer proceeded to describe the 
characteristics of the elementary bodies whose 
combinations form artificial light. The pe- 
culiar properties of oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and carbon, were explained and experi- 
mentally illustrated; the theory of latent heat 
and combustion came under review, coal-gas, 
its manufacture, and variation in quality was 
ably explained, the lecturer pointing out that 
while the gas of some companies gave outa 
great degree of heat, that of others was con- 
siderably superior in illuminating power, the 
London gas having the former peculiarity, that 
of the north of England the latter. The 
form, construction, and history of various 
lamps, the Argand, the carcel, the camphine, 
the shadowless, and many others, were des- 
cribed and illustrated; also Palmer’s candles 
and the peculiarity of their manufacture. The 
‘best form of burners and the principles of 
‘their construction was also adverted to, as well 
‘as a machine for weighing gas. 





Composition Ornaments.—Thousands have 
‘admired the perfection of the figures produced 
by the looking-glass and picture-frame manu- 
‘facturers, on the corners and -other parts of 
their elegant gilt frames; but the art has been 
kept so close asecret among the craft, that not 
even the apprentices of the trade have been 
allowed to know the secret of this peculiar art 
till near the expiration of their term of appren- 
ticeship. We shall here describe the whole 
process as practised by the best burnish gilders 
at the present time. The composition becomes 
nearly as hard as stone, and the art will furnish 
an agreeable amusement to many, who are not 
connected with that branch of business.. Pro- 
cess :—Dissolve one pound of glue in one gallon 
of water; in another kettle boil together two 
,pounds of rosin, one gill of Venice turpentine, 
‘and one pint of linseed oil. Mix all together 
in one kettle, and continue the boiling, stirring 
them together till the water has evaporated) 
from the other ingredients: then add finely 
pulverised whiting till the mass is brought to 
the consistence of soft putty.—This composition 
will be hard when cold; but being warmed it| 
may be moulded to any shape by carved stamps 
or prints; and the moulded figures will soon 
become dry and hard, and will retain their shape 
and form more permanently than carvings of 
wood. They may be fastened with common 
glue on either plain surfaces or mouldings.— 
Screntific American. 


Acuromatic Guasses.—An American paper 
states, that a tubular telescope has been ex- 
hibited at the fair of the American Institute. 
The glasses were imported from Paris, but 
were ground polished by the maker, Mr. Fitz, 
of New York. The size is 6}in. by 10 ft. 
focus; it is intended for Columbia College; 
has been severely tested on the nebule and 
double stars, Saturn’s rings, &c., and has given 
complete satisfaction. It is said, Mr. Fitz’s 
glasses are equal to the German, and he is the} 
first American optician who has been so suc-|| 
cessful. 
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A DESIGN FOK A CORNER, TO MATCH THE CENTRE-PIECE GIVEN LAST WEEK. 





New Motive Powrr.—The Courrier de 
Lyons of the 24th ult. mentions the following 
discovery of a new motive force :—“ It is now 
some time since the idea of employing ether 
as a propelling force was suggested. Our 


townsman, M. Tremblay, has reduced this. 


theory to practice. A maehine worked by the 
steam of zther has been in full operation for 
the last six days ina glass-cutting manufactory 
in the Guillotiere. Its power is equal to that 
of twenty horses.” 


Awnortner Rotary Encine.—Messrs. Dun- 
ham and Co., of New York, have constructed 
a new description of rotary engine, which is 
stated, in a New York paper, to be superior 
to anything yet invented—having a solidity 
and steadiness of motion the writer never 


observed before in a rotary engine when 
loaded. There is, unfortunately, no descrip- 
tion—all we can learn is, that it is like a 
drum, 4 ft. long and 12 in. in diameter.— 
Mining Journal. 
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Tinxerinc tue Ancets.—lIt is a novelty to 
find the old custom of mending the parish 
angelicals brought down to our own times, in 
Salopian localities; but so it is. For ex- 
ample :— 

The Churchwardens of L———— 
To Benjn. Evans, 





1847. for repairing the church. s. d. 
Feby. 7.—Making anew wing toaangel 3 6 
Making a new angel: you 
fund the stuf ............ 8 6 
Repairing the leg of acherry- 
bumiris' -Sises eck hal. ieee Manes 
—Eddowes’ Shrewsbury Journal. 14 6 
New AppiicaTION oF THE CENTRIFUGAL 


Governor.—Among the latest fruits of Ameri- 
can ingenuity, is a jhorse-power, to which a 
centrifugal governor (like that used in steam- 
engines) is attached, which of its own accord 
pulls up the horses when they go too fast, and 
begins whipping them the moment they loiter. 
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Architecture. 
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R. ALISON’S 
argument may 
not, perhaps, be 
considered com- 
plete, without the 


addition of his 
opinion of the 
different orders 


given in the ear- 
lier portion of his 


R “Essay on Taste,”’ 
Ny from which the 
7 foregoing remarks 


have been extracted :— 

“The orders of architecture,’ he states, 
‘*have different characters from several causes, 
and chiefly from the different quantity of mat- 
ter in their entablatures. The Tuscan is dis- 
tinguished by its severity; the Doric by its 
simplicity; the Ionic by its elegance; the 
Corinthian and Composite by their lightness 
and gaiety. To these characters, their several 
ornaments are suited with consummate taste. 















(Continued from page 55.) 
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Change these ornaments, give to the Tuscan 
the Corinthian capital, or to the Corinthian the 
Tuscan, and every person would feel not only 
a disappointment from this unexpected com- 
position, but a sentiment also of impropriety 
from the appropriation of a grave or sober or- 
nament to a subject of splendour, and of a 
rich or gaudy ornament to a_ subject of 
severity.”’ 

The preceding observations relate wholly|| 
to the external parts of architecture; but as 
the internal proportions are guided by the 
same principles, we shall merely state, that 
the observations offered by Mr. Alison on the 
beauty of the internal proportions of architec- 
ture, afford sufficient evidence for concluding, 
in general, that the beauty of these proportions 
is not original and independent, but that it 
arises, in all cases, from the expression of 
some species of fitness. The fitness which 
such proportions may express, is of different 
kinds: 

“1, One beauty of these proportions, arises 
from their expression of fitness for the support 
of the weight imposed. 

‘*2. A second source of their beauty, consists 
in their expression of fitness for the preserva- 
tion of the character of the apartment. 

‘3. A third source of their beauty, consists 
in their expression of fitness, in the general 
form, for its peculiar purpose or end. 

“The two first constitute the permanent 
beauty, and the third the accidental beauty of 
an apartment. 

“The most perfect beauty that the propor- 
tions of an apartment can exhibit, will be 
when all these expressions unite; or when the 
same relations of dimensions which are pro- 
ductive of the expressions of sufficiency, agree 
alsoin the preservation of character, and in 
the indication of use.” 

From the whole of the foregoing discussions 
and illustrations, Mr. Alison has drawn the 
following cenclusions :--- 

‘‘That the principal sources of the beauty 
of forms are: Ist, the expression which we 
connect with peculiar forms, either from the 
form itself, or the nature of the subject formed ; 
2Qdly, the qualities of design, and fitness, and 
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utility, which they indicate; and 3dly, the ac- 
cidental associations which we happen to con- 
nect with them. 

** All forms are either ornamental or useful. 

“The beauty of merely ornamental forms 
appears to arise from three sources: 

“1, The expression of the form itself. 

‘2 The expression of design. 

*°3. Accidental ‘expression. 


every ornamental form, will be in proportion 
to the nature and the permanence of the ex- 
pression by which it is distinguished. The 
strongest and most permanent emotion, how- 
ever, we can receive from such expressions, 
is that which arises from the nature of the 
form itself. The emotion we receive from the 
expression of design, is neither so strong nor 
\sO permanent; and that which accidental as- 
sociations produce, perishes often with the 
year which have it birth. The beauty of ac- 
‘eidental expression is as variable as the caprice 
‘or fancy of mankind. The beauty of expres- 
sion of design varies with every period of the 
art. The beauty which arises from the form 
‘itself is alone permanent, as founded on the 
uniform constitution of the human mind. 
Considering, therefore, the beauty of forms, 
as constituted by the degree and permanence 
lof their expression, the following conclusions 
seem immediately to suggest themselves. 

“‘]. That the greatest beauty which orna- 
mental forms can receive, will be that which 
arises from the expression of the form itself. 

“2. That the next, will be that which arises 
from the expression of design or skill. And 
“3. That the least, will be that which arises 
from accidental or temporary expression. 

‘In all those arts, therefore, that respect the 
beauty of form, it ought to be the unceasing 
study of the artist to disengage his mind from 
the accidental associations of his age, as well 
as the common prejudices of his art; to 





pure and permanent expression, which may be 
felt in every age, and to disdain to borrow a 
‘transitory fame, by yielding to the temporary 
caprices of his time, or by exhibiting only the 
display of his own dexterity and skill.” 

The reader who has attentively perused this 
slight sketch of Mr. Alison’s valuable investi- 
‘gations, will, we doubt not, agree with us, that 
he has distinctly established the true principles 
of architecture ; and we trust that the liberal- 
minded artist will perceive, that the direct 
path to eminence in his profession is precisely 
marked out, and that he has no longer cause to 
dread being entangled in uncertainty and con- 
fusion. 





Sawine Iron.—It is often forgotten by smiths 
that iron, when heated, may be put into a vice, 
and the ends may be readily split by a suitable 
saw. A saw fit for this. purpose should be 
thicker at the edge than at the back, and with 
uniform teeth, one-twelfth of an inch apart. 
The saw when used must be often dipped in 
water, to prevent its becoming too much heated. 





almost any size, may be sundered, while hot, 
by the simple application of common brimstone. 


“The real and positive beauty, therefore, of 


labour to distinguish his productions by that 


It may be mentioned that a bar of iron, of 
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Property to an immense amount in title-deeds, 
foreign securities, &c., is now incapable of in-|} 
surance from fire, on account of the excessive 
risk such articles are exposed to. A recep- 
tacle for articles of this nature has been devised 
which would afford for them perfect security 
from conflagration, and which might be con- 
structed atan expense so moderate as might 
enable private persons to adopt it,—bankers, 
for instance, who usually hold in trust securities 
of very considerable value. It has been 
planned from, a combination of the several 
expedients devised, and successfully intro- 
duced, by the late Sir I. Bentham, whilst In- 
spector-General of Naval Works, for the pro-} 
tection of the royal dockyards from fire, for the 
conservation of gunpowder in case of fire on 
board ship,—and for giving light to ships’ pow- 
der magazines. The proposed receptacle may 
be briefly described. as follows :— ; 
Where it can be constructed underground,— 
a chamber, of which the walls, floor, and roof, 
should be made perfectly water-tight, a cistern 
of water covering the roof. The interior of 
the chamber either to be fitted up with a num- 
ber of cells of metal, capable of being closed 
water-tight, or with separate moveable water- 
tight cases,—the cells or cases being for the 
reception of the property to be secured against 
fire,—these cells or cases being arranged in the 
middle of the receptacle, so as to leave a clear 
space between them, the walls, and the roof. 
Pipes, communicating with the interior of 
the receptacle, to be conveyed from the cistern, 
by which means, in case of danger from fire, 
water to be let into the receptacle itself, so as 
to fill it completely round and above the water- 
tight cells or cases. The cistern to contain a 
quantity of water more than sufficient to fill 
the interior of the receptacle; and means to 
be provided for replenishing the cistern in case 
of evaporation or other loss of water. To 
render the flow of water into the receptacle 
self-acting in case of fire, the pipes of commu- 
nication to be plugged with fusible metal; 
thus, should a neighbouring conflagration be 
such as to raise the water in the cistern to a 
boiling heat, the plugs would melt, conse- 
quently water would enter from the cistern to 
the receptacle, fill it, and preserve intact the 
contents of the cells and cases. After the 
danger ceased; the water would of course be 
pumped out of the receptacle. The entrance 
would be most securely made through the roof 
and cistern above, by means of a cased trap- 
door closing water-tight, so as when not in use 
to be covered with water. For giving light 
when needful to the interior of the receptacle, 
safety-lamps, encompassed by a double casing 
of glass, filled between with water; the pipes} 
for supplying air, and for conveying away the 
foul air, to be siphon-shaped, so contrived that 
no sparks. could issue from them. Where such 
a receptacle could not conveniently be con- 
structed under ground, the wall to be enclosed} 
in an interior one at some distance from it; the 





interval to form, a cistern filled with water 
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Ee ly replenished like the cistern on the 
roof. 

To dry and ventilate the receptacle, a venti- 
lator, such, for instance, as that proposed by 
Dr. Hales a century ago, might be used; that 
‘is, a kind of wooden air-pump of very simple 
construction; means, at the same time, being 
||provided to supply the place of moist air ex- 
tracted by other air drawn from a chamber 
where it would be already dried and warmed. 

As gunpowder, whether in bulk or in ecar- 
tridges, was found to keep perfectly in Sir 
Samuel’s water-tight cases, there can be no 
doubt but that parchments or papers might be 
equally well preserved in a suitable cell or case, 
supposing always that they were dry when 
inserted.— Correspondent of the Builder. 





Manuracture or [ron 1n Great Britain. 
—In a report on this subject made to the 
British Association, at their last meeting, Mr. 
Porter stated, that in 1788 the whole quantity 
of pig-iron made in England and Wales, 
amounted to no more than 61,300 tons; of 
which 48,200 were made with coke of pit-coal, 
and 13,100 from charcoal: in the same year 
the amount raised in Scotland was 7,000 tons. 
In 1796 the quantity, owing to Watt’s improve- 
ment of the steam-engine, was nearly double, 
being 125,079 tons. Ten years later, namely, 
in 1806, itwas found to have more than doubled, 
being—England and Wales 234,966 tons, Scot- 
land 23,240 tons, total 258,206 tons. In 1823, 
this quantity had risen to 482,066 tons, and in 
1830 it was further increased to 678,417 tons. 
Since then a great saving has been effected in 
the fuel required, and in Scotland the produc- 
tion of iron has risen from 37,500 tons in 1830 
to nearly 500,000 tons in the last twelve 
months. In 1836 every iron-work in Great 
Britain was visited by M. F. Le Play, chief 
engineer to the Paris Board of Works, and he 
estimated the amount produced that year at 
1,000,000 of tons. The quantity of iron made 
in 1840 was 1,343,400 tons; but, in conse- 
‘quence of the commercial depression, this fell 
to 1,046,428 tons in 1842, being a depreciation 
of 22 per cent. It isthe opinion of the iron 
masters, that, since 1840, nearly all the in- 
creased production of iron in the kingdom has 
been drawn from Scotland. The make of pig 
iron there, for the first six months of 1845, was 
260,000 tons. From the cost of production, 
combined, perhaps, with other causes, the 
amount of production in England for 1845 was 
only 917,500 tons, being 238,000 tons less than 
the production of 1840. Up to the beginning 
of the present century, nearly two-fifths of all 
the iron used in this kindom was imported 
from the north of Europe; but in 1806 this 
proportion had fallen to one-eighth, and 
foreign iron is now only imported for the 
manufacture of steel. Our exports, on the 
contrary, have so increased as to become an 
object of national importance. 
exported 92,313 tons, atthe declared value of 
£1,215,561. In 1845 we exported 351,278 tons, 
lat the declared value of £3,501,895. There is 
jroom for a very extended increase in the use 
jot iron in England. 

















In 1827 we 
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Ship Canal through the Esthmus 
of, Sues, 


Ir is known that the Viceroy of Egypt has, for| 
many years.cherished hopes of seeing executed | 
a means of transit for European commerce and 
correspondence between the Mediterranean) 
and the Red Sea, more efficient than the clumsy 
and inconvenient,means at present used for 
the transport of the passengers and dispatches 
of our Indian empire between Alexandria and) 
Suez. This project has been obstructed by 
causes independant of its material or mechan-| 
ical difficulties, and arising altogether out of, 
the conflicting interests and reciprocal jea-) 
lousies of the great European states. It was the 
object of Mehemet Ali to surmount these ob- 
stacles, by inducing the several governments, 
supposed to be interested, to join in the exe- 
cution of so grand an enterprise as that which 
would have intersected the Isthmus of Suez, 
by a great high road for European commerce. 
In this, however, he failed. He then had re- 
cous to the more promising expedient of trying, 
to awaken the spirit. of private enterprise 
among the great commercial and finanical 
interests of Europe, and in this he seems to 
be at the point of suecess. The last dispatches 
from the Levant brought the intelligence that) 
the agents of a joint company, formed of capi- 
talists and merchants of London, Paris, and 
Vienna, had arrived, or were en route for the) 
theatre of the projected operations. In this 
matter, Mr. Stephenson, the well-known en- 
gineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way,represents the English interests; M.Talbot, 
the French; and M. Negrelli, the engineer of 
the railway between Vienna and Trieste, the 
Austrian. 

The purpose of the colossal project is to cuta’ 
ship canal between Suez and the ancient Pelu- 
sium, following very nearly the course of the an-' 
cient canal, traces of which exist on the Isthmus. 
The projected canal is to have width and 
depth sufficient to float a first-rate man-of-war. 
A port will be constructed at Suez, and another | 
at Pelusium. From the reports which have 
reached us, it appears that surveys have already | 
been made to asufficient extent to remove all, 
doubt as to the practicability of the project’ 
within those limits of expenditure which would’ 
secure the support of prudent capitalists. The 
chief doubt rested on the construction of the’ 
proposed port at Pelusium; but M. Negrelli 
has already made a survey and estimates suffi- 
ciently exact to leave no fears on thathead. 

The near prospect of the realisation of such) 
a project has revived the idea, long since sug-| 
gested, of a railway following the same route. 
It is not impossible, however, that both projects 
may be realised, and that even with advantage 
to each other. The works necessary for the 
one willbe equally available for the other, 
and every one conversant with engineering will 
perceive in how many ways each, in actual 
operation, may aid the other. It would bea 
glorious spectacle to benold those wonders of 
art and science—the locomotive, the ship, the 
railway, and the canal at work upon the sands 
of deseris that were for centuries untrodden 
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save by the pilgrim and the camel. Yet such 
a result may be far from remote. j 

The company we refer to has been constituted 
for several months back, and has devoted its 
inquiries to the question between a railway 
and acanal. It has decided in favour of the 
latter. Itis proposed to divide the execution of 
the works between the engineers of the na- 
tions above-named. The English engineer, Mr. 
Stephenson, is to construct the port of Suez; 
the Austrian engineer, M. Negrelli, is to take 
charge of the port of Pelusium; and the French 
engineers are to construct the canal.—IJndian 
Examiner. 





Tueory witHoutT Practice in ArcHI- 
TECTURE.—There is a class of study essentially 
important to the young architect, and that is 
practice. He may have acquired all the 
principles which govern science. He may 
have studied monuments, learnt the rules of 
proportion, and made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with thewhole sphere of art. But, 
unless he be also versed in the practical details, 
it would be dangerous to himself and fatal to 
his employer, if he undertook a building of any 
importance. He hasa conscientious duty to 
peform : not only to design well, but to execute 
the work in the soundest manner and with the 
least cost. Young men, carried away by the 
enthusiasm to which the fascinating attraction 
of the art of drawing gives rise, find it irksome 
toenter into the details of construction, 
the cost of materials, measuring and valua- 
tion. But if an architect wishes to possess all 
the means, by which he may realise his con- 
ceptions, he must go through this ordeal, he 
must visit and study works in progress: and 
when he becomes better acquainted with the 
subject, he will find a growing interestin the 
pursuit. There isno moment of his life, at 
which the true architect ceases to study and ac- 
quire knowledge: and no source is too despicable 
for him to gain information. The labouring 
artisan has many mechanical contrivances, by 
which he may accomplish his task and execute 
his work. From him the architect, whether as 
ja student or as the more advanced practitioner, 
may learn much. In fact we must not only be 
satisfied that a thing is done, but know how it 
is done; and eagerly avail ourselyes of the 
knowledge of the workman. By not being 
ashamed of asking questions at any period of 
our career, we gain their respect and win 
their confidence. How many a young man 
is there, who leaves an office without any ac- 
quaintance with these departments of the pro- 
fession! He commences business thus inade- 
quately prepared. His very first commission 
involves him in inextricable difficulties. He is 
at the mercy of the builder, the workmen, and 
allemployed. A sense of his ignorance in this 
respect preys on hismind. He resolves to de- 
vote his energies to make himself thoroughly 
||versed in the practical details of construction, 
and he passes years and years devoted to 
this; and thus employs time, which, had he 
been better trained, could have been more 
beneficially and honourably appropriated. He 
had still to learn his profession.—Professor 
Donaldson's Architectural Maxims. 


Sculpture. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


ConTINnvuING our remarks upon colossal statues, 
we may here direct attention to the famous 
group over the gate of the lions, at Mycenz, 
which is doubly interesting, from the fact of 
its being the earliest specimen of Greek art 
with which we are acquainted. 

It has been supposed by some that the 
figures represented in the above engraving are’ 
not those of lions but of wolves; but we think 
quite contrary. It will be seen on an inspec- 
tion of the legs of the animals that they are’ 
too massive to be those of wolves, while even; 
the very structure of the body would seem to 
favour our opinion. 









THE GATE OF LIONS. 


But, however, this may be, to quote the 
words of a learned writer on the subject :— 
‘They are now to be seen placed, one at 
each side of. acone-shaped column, the apex 
of which is gone—the whole sculptured on a 
block of dove-coloured limestone. This block 
surmounts the architrave of the portal, which 
is also of dove-coloured limestone, palombino, 
and fills up a triangular gap in the masonry of, 
the wall, formed by an oblique approximation 
of the wide courses of stone, continued from 
each extremity of the lintel to the apex above 
its centre.” 

It may be remarked, that the walls of My- 
cenz, although they belong to what is called 
Cyclopean architecture, were executed at a 
time when improvement had commenced ; for 
the blocks are accurately fitted to oue another, 
and do not leave interstices, that are filled up, 
as at several other places, with smaller stones. 
Most singular is the following passage in Mr. 
Mure’s description:—‘‘It is not very easy to 
understand how there ever could have been 
room for the heads of the animals at all, at 
least for that of the one on the Jeft side of the 
spectator. The upper stones of the side ma- 








|\ body.” 
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sonry of the triangular opening are evidently 
in their original position; and, between them 
and the abacus of the central column, it were 
difficult for the liveliest imagination to find a 
place for a head at all in proportion to such a 


(To be continued.) 





®bserbations on Mestan. 


Desien, in its plainest sense, may be con- 
sidered as a creative faculty, acquired by 
copying simple forms. _ The study is as un- 
limited as nature, and not confined to any par- 
ticular sphere or region. Want of means and 
opportunity may check the student’s progress 
\towards perfection; but whatever may be the 
prejudiced opinion of the world, there is no 
partiality in the bestowal of the endowment 


|\|requisite for becoming eminent; whilst talent 


in the humblest grade is sometimes found 
equal to the most studied and refined, when 
combining members for the purpose of forming 
some great superstructure. 

It is but falling back on the observations of 
others to state, that the greatest masters in the 
school of design were those whose works are 
marked with'an astonishing degree of sim- 
plicity in construction; but it may be further 
noticed, that he who effects by some plain 
principle of science what takes in others a 
combination of complex forces, has made the 
greatest progress towards perfection. This 
simplicity can only be retained by keeping in 
view the unalterable laws of material, and 
making them subservient to the purpose. And 
in all instances where labour or solidity is 
wanting or thrown away, it must arise from 
aiming at unnecessary durability, or from igno- 
rance of the detailed members into which every 
design must be subdivided. 

As an example, man is the masterpiece of 
design in the world. The original intention is 
fully carried out, both as a whole and in the 
minutest section. It is impossible, according 
to our ideas of creative power, to introduce 


||into so small a compass, composed of such 


fragile material, more action and force than a 
man is capable of exerting. The simplicity 
apparent in every movement is the conse- 


|\quence of perfect articulation ; and the lever- 


age and deflection of the members are all regu- 
lated by a general law. From the beginning 
he was a labourer, and toiled for his suste- 
nance, combining within him all the strength 
suitable to his calling. By degrees he raised 
himself from the earth as a mere drudge, and, 
by transferring a portion of his own mechanism 
to metal and wood, learned to mentally direct 





||what he before physically executed. 


ae 


_ Our improvements in mechanical arts, our 
inventions, and our wonderful discoveries, are 
nothing more than segmental copies from our- 
selves, excepting that the motive power re- 
quires a complex arrangement, in consequence 


\/of the system being fragmentary; and it is 


very possible, since we have so far progressed 
in the knowledge and_ application of those 
forces, that we may still approximate to per- 






section in the School of Design, notwithstand- 
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fection, and ultimately bring the manual labour 
of the civilised world altogether within the 
range of machinery. Still, let the degree of 
perfection be what it may, it is nothing more 
than a copy forced on man by necessity, and 
therefore cannot take an exalted range as a 


ing which, we learn from our knowledge of the 
subject, that in order to progress with con- 
fidence, where the imagination may have its 
greatest license, we must not lose sight of first 
principles for an instant. 

These fundamental axioms are learned by 
every person when first about to enter the 
field of construction; but they are not fol- 
lowed out subsequently. Can it be that our 
knowledge is so ample, that we may substitute 
ideas which shall safely supersede those 
pointed out by scholastic laws? We require 
ornament and convenience, which cannot 
always be reconciled with purity of construc- 
tion; and though we quit for a moment what 
was established centuries ago, and confirmed 
in accuracy by the lapse of ages, we fancy we 
never wander so far as to render our designs 
inharmonious. Limited means suggest altera- 
tions, and it is prudent that economy should 
be practised either in a private or a national 
undertaking. 

In this does the proof of ability consist. In 
producing perfection is true genius to be found. 
An ordinary architect may design a faultless 
specimen of construction, and carry out the 
same, as long as his means are not limited; 
but to introduce this purity of style and requi- 
site convenience with niggardly economy, can 
only be achieved by the man of intrinsic judg- 
ment. As long as prejudice and chimera are 
the leading ideas in formations arising from 
the mind, we must not be surprised at any 
innovation forced upon us, however dispro- 
portioned or monstrous it may appear; yet 
must the world grieve that the architects of 
the Choragic monument and of the Wellington 
statue drew inspiration from the same source 
with such different results.—Correspondent of 
The “‘ Builder.” 








Biamonds, 





Tux diamond is the chief of stones, the hardest 
and most luminous, even phosphoric in the 
dark. Among the ancients the perfect crystals 
were alone valued. They were not aware of 
that property which enables modern diamond- 
workers to produce such brilliancy—viz., the 
use of its own powder as the cutting agent: 
many stones which, with our skill, are of enor- 
mous value, would have been rejected by 
them. ‘Though said by Pliny to be so hard as 
to indent the hammer that strikes rather than 
break, in the direction of its axis of crystalli- 
sation it fractures readily. This quality is 
used in the first stage of manufacture. It 
was in the year 1476 that Louis de Berghem, 
of Bruges, first discovered the property of 
powdered diamonds and the mode of appli- 
cation. Roses and table diamonds were the 
only kinds that he produced. The most per- 
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fect shape for reflection or refraction of lightis | The great influx of diamonds, which followed 
that which is called the brilliant, being two | their discovery in South America, alarmed the 
truncated pyramids united at their bases,—|holders about the year 1735, lest diamonds 
the upper bearing to the lower in height above | should become as plentiful as pebble-stones. 
the girdle or line of junction the proportion of | They fell greatly in value, but have since re- 
five to ten, leaving the plane of truncation, or | gained their worth, and have for years main- 
the cutlet of the lower pyramid, one-fifth the|tained a value rather increasing than di- 
superficies of the upper, or, as for distinction it}minishing with the growing wealth of the 







is termed, the table. The sides of the upper py- | world. 
ramid are covered with triangular facets : those 
which have their bases on the bases of the pyra- 
mid are called skill-facets ; those radiating from 
the table are called star-facets. Those in a well- 
cut stone meet half-way down the sides. The 
Jower pyramid is similarly treated,—the skill- 
facets being to the cutlet-facets as three to two 
in length. This is the best form for bringing 
out the brilliancy of the diamond: if the sides 
are too perpendicular, the lightis radiated from 
the eye of the spectator; if too horizontal, a 
flatness of lustre arises, for the light passes 
more easily through the crystal in the direction 
of its poles than transversely through the la- 
minz; itis therefore in a thin brilliant less re- 
flected. Experience has found that the dis- 
covery of larger diamonds bears a fixed pro- 
portion to that of smaller, so that the price is 
regulated accordingly,—the rule of calculation 
being that as the square of the weights so must 
be the value. Sojealous are the Indians of the 
size of their diamonds, that when they work 
them they make the facets follow the form in 
which the stone is found, be it perfect or im- 
perfect crystal; but rather than this small loss, 
they frequently are content with them un- 
wrought. Stones of extraordinary size are 
claimed as the property of the prince, and 
transmitted as heir-looms through generations, 
a small dot being made in some part of the 
stone by each possessor. The finest collection 
of gems in the world is in the possesession of 
of the Shah of Persia, obtained by the plunder 
of Delhi about two centuries ago. Cardinal 
Mazarin, in the reign of Louis XIV., was the 
first that wore a brilliant. This truly scien- 
tific arrangement is therefore but of modern 
invention. Extraordinary value attaches to 
some diamonds. The largest diamond in the 
world isin the possession of the Great Mogul, 
in form and size equal to half a hen’s egg, 
weighing about 700 carats ; supposing it to be 
worked and fine, giving £8 asthe value ofa 
single carat stone, and applying the rule of 
geometrical progression, the result is enormous. 
The next in size is the Brazilian diamond, in 
the possession of the King of Portugal, weigh- 
ing 250 carats. The third is an oriental dia- 
mond, bought by Catherine, Empress of Rus- 
sia, for £90,000, and an annuity of £4,000. 
The fourth is the Pitt or Regent diamond, 
bought by the Duke of Orleans for £100,000, 
now in the crown of France. To those of 
merely material conceptions such values may be 
indications of folly ; but to those who regard gems 
as symbols of ideas, as without doubt they have 
been, and even now are held, money seems but 
a poor parallel. The supplies of Europe are 
chiefly drawn from Brazil. The famed mines 
of Golconda are no longer worked, and buta 
limited quantity, in value about £100,000 per 








Notice. — AJl communications relating to the literary 


*, In answer to several subscribers who have addressed us 





*,* Part VII. of the Drcorator’s ASSISTANT, in a 


Vol. I. is now’ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 


S1r,—I should be obliged to any of your correspondents who 


W: M.—At present we have so much on hand that we 


year, is still sentfrom Allahabad in Hindoostan. | 1e-Bow.” 


















































HPotices to Corresponvents. 





department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DecoraTor’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 


—=—— 


on the subject, we beg to state that the two first pages 
of the weekly numbers of this work are intended to be cut 
off previous to binding. ‘This will not make the least 
difference with regard to the appearance of the volume. 


beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., I1I., 1V., V., and VI. still continue 
on sale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability o 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 


gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 


QUERIES. 


we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness,—EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


could inform me how to make and apply the enamel with 
which common German clock faces are coated.—Yours, 
&c., AREAL ADMIRER. Stepney, Dec. 11th, 1847. 


cannot insert a lengthy article at a moment’s notice. In 
about two or three weeks we will accede to your wishes by 
giving a full detail of what you require. 


H«rRA.p (Manchester).—The present crown of England was 
made for the coronation of King Charles II., and is 
embellished with pearls and precious stones. There is a 
mound of gold on the top of it, enriched with a band or 
fillet of gold, embellished also with precious stones. Upon 
the mound is a cross of gold, embellished likewise with 
precious stones, and three very large oyal pearls, one of 
them being fixed on the top, and two others pendant at 
the ends of the cross. It is composed of four crosses 
pattee, and as many fleur-de-lis of gold, placed ona tim 
or circlet of gold, all embellished with precious stones. 
From these crosses arise four circular bars or arches, 
which meet at the top in the form of a cross. The cap 
within the crown is of purple velvet, lined with white 
taffeta and turned up with ermine. 


Mr. A. FarrproTueEr, of Oxford, is thanked for his en- 
closure; the design shall be made use of shortly. We 
shall at all times be thankful for similar favours, 


EReatum.—Iin answer to ‘A Mechanic,’’ last week, for 
“ church of St, Marylebone,”’ read *‘ church of St. Mary- 
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ion is a specimen. The entrance to the 


An LElustratey Glossary of Technical | Temple Church, London, presents an excel- 


Terms used tn Architectural and 
Enterior MBecorvation. 


(Continued from page 61.) 


Cames, slender rods of cast lead, of which 
glaziers make their turned or milled lead for 
joining the panes or “‘ quarrels” of glass. 


CarcaseE (in building), a term applied fo 
the four walls and the roof of a house before 
the internal fittings have been put in. 


_ Carver, a cutter of figures or devices in 
wood. 


Cements (in building, &e.), substances 
employed for producing cohesion between 
different materials, descriptions of many of 
which will be found interspersed through 
the first and present volume of this work. 


Cenorapn, an honorary tomb or monument, 
distinguished from other monuments in being 
empty, the individual it is to mémorise having 
received interment and funeral honours in 











some distant land, or having perished at sea: 
|\these latter are commonly distinguished by 
the figure of a ship, or the representation of a 
wreck at sea. 


Crruse, see Wuite Leap. 


Crrcutar Orper (in architecture), this is 
the name given to the style of architecture 


which prevailed from the sixth century till | 


about the year 1135. The peculiarity of the 
style consists in the employment of semi- 
circular arches supported by short round 


columns, of which the accompanying illustra- 
No. 34.—Vol. II. 

















lent example of this style of architecture. 


Cotour (in painting), is that appearance 
which all bodies present to the eye on their, 
surface. Various colouring substances are 
employed in order to impart agreeable effects, 
to bodies which are not naturally pleasing to 
our sense of vision; these are called paints, 
and are prepared from various sources, ani-' 
mal, vegetable, and mineral. The proper ap-'| 
plication of colours to bodies is one of the 
most difficult arts that can be imagined. Dis- 
played merely for the gratification of one: 
sense, that of vision, they produce no direct: 
sensation upon those appetites, either mental’ 
or corporeal, to which ordinary objects gene- 
rally appeal; and, therefore, the grand aim in) 
colouring is to create, by harmoniously blend-, 
ing the different hues, a feeling which, by; 
striking suddenly and forcibly on the eye, 
shall enter by the ordinary channels of the! 
intellect upon the mind, and impress, as it 
were, a feeling of delight and pleasure. Gau- 
diness in colouring can never appeal but to the 
vulgar intellect, and is never allowable in any! 
production having a pretension to taste or 
symmetry of execution; it forms, however, a 
but too common subterfuge with many, who 
endeavour by its means to gloss over a faulty| 
design or an error of conception. The doc- 
trine of colours should form one of the first 
studies of the young artist who wishes to pave 
for himself a road to wealth or fame; and he 
can only lcarn it thoroughly by paying the 
utmost attention to natural objects, wherein 
he will sce displayed the best examples from 
the hand of Nature. 


CoriINTHIAN 





Mopittion, projection 


the 




















under the corona of the Corinthian capital, 
resembling a bracket. 


Crossep Crrcie Movu.pine, used in Saxon 
a 





architecture. 
Crossep PorntEp Movupine, used in Saxon 





architecture. 


Cyciocrarn, a triangular instrument em- 
ployed for describing a segment of a circle 
when the centre is inaccessible on account of 
the distance, the altitude of which should boa 
half the altitude of the segment, and in length 


ye 
Ses Ste oe 





twice the length. Three pins in the former 
case being placed in the points a Bc, and two 
in the latter, namely a c, a pencil being held 
at the apex, and the cyclograph slided along, 
describes the segment a Bc. 


Cympats, very ancient musical instruments 
formed of brass, from which a sound is pro- 


oe to the segment, or the whole height and 





duced by striking one smartly against the 
other. Representations of cymbals are of 
frequent occurrence on ancient sculptures. 


Cypress, a description of wood much prized 
from its solidity and heaviness, as well as from 
the property it possesses of resisting decay and 
the attack of insects. It has a peculiar aro- 
matic smell. 





(To be continued.) 





Oaxum Picxer.—The Kennebec Journal 
(America) says, ‘“‘ A machine has been con- 
structed for picking oakum. It will pick 
50lbs. in 80 minutes, and can be worked by 
hand, horse, water, or steam-power.’’ The 
quantity, which can be picked by the old hand 
process, is not above 70 or 80lbs. per day. 
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A Guide to the proper Regulation of Buildings 


in Towns. By Professor Hosxine.— 


London: Murray, Albemarle-street. 

The construction of edifices is a subject so 
closely connected with the sanitary measures} 
which ought to be—pity it is we cannot say are 
—adopted in all large towns, that a reforma-|| 
tion in the one respect is sure to bring about|| 
one in the other. A house if built badly 
becomes a_ standing 
during the course of a century, perhaps two, 
or even more, according to the stability of its 
construction, and the quality of the materials 
employed ;—it *behoves us, then, ere we com- 
mence that which may perchance become a 
fruitful source of disease in our own and after 
generations, to look about us, and inquire of 
ourselves whether that which we are going to 
do is right or wrong; but the attention re- 
auired for this is so seldom bestowed, that we 
have but little hope of improvement until a 
Parliamentary enactment shall have placed a 
penalty over the heads both of the architect 
and builder. The suburbs of all large towns 
are rapidly becoming populated, and we see 
edifices of all descriptions daily rising up 
around us; these, for the most part, are, like 
the pedlar’s razors, “‘made to be sold,’’ that is, 
composed in the worst manner, of bad bricks, 
piled on an unstable foundation, and plastered 
over with stucco made to imitate stonework. 
This method of proceeding is pecuniarily and 
physically injurious to the inhabitants: the 
frequent calls made upon their purses for 
repairs, and the various causes of illness con- 
tinually floating in an atmosphere surrounded 
by damp walls, together with the sickly odour|} 
of half-baked bricks, &c., all conspire as much 
to empty the pockets of money as they empty 
health from the bodies of the unfortunate 
occupiers. . 

On a subject so vitally important then, to all 
classes of the community as the proper con- 
struction of our homes, Professor Hosking has 
produced an able and interesting treatise. The 
Professor’s name is that of a man well known 
among the architectural and building pro-|} 

















irreparable nuisance}| | 















fessions; but however great his reputation 
may be, this work is destined, we may safely 
predict, to add much more to if. 


We make one extract, as a specimen of the 
Professor’s style :— 


{| With regard to brick and stone—‘‘ One 
|\important principle which ought to be always 
\|had in view in the employment of these mate- 
| rials in ordinary buildings is for the most part 
\lwholly lost sight of, if indeed it be at all 
recognised in the modern practice of building. 
Brick or stone, or brick and stone together, 


a cement for the purpose of sticking the mate- 
rials together, but as a means of rendering ex- 
cessive labour upon the beds and joints of 
stones unnecessary, and to make up for the 
‘casual unevenness of the beds of bricks, and to 
‘adapt them to the various forms required to be 
produced—being capable of producing any and 
almost every kind of structural erection re- 
quired in building, without permanent aid 
from any other materials, are best employed 
when they are employed in such a manner as 
to be free from dependence upon other and 
less trustworthy materials. The most perfect 
erections as buildings are those in the compo- 
sition of which this principle has been under- 
stood and applied, and in the execution of 
which it has been fairly practised. To save in 
the quality or quantity, or in both, of mate- 
rials, and to economise labour, or to satisfy 
the judgment of ignorant constructors, brick 
and stone walls are too commonly made to 
depend wholly or in great part upon timber in 
‘bond and in plates; and as timber takes its 
place for such purposes most frequently in 
situations where its bad tendencies are most 
mischievous, and in such manner as to bring 
its objectionable qualities into operation al- 
most of necessity, the brick and stone walls of 
lmost modern erected buildings, such as 
houses, in our English towns, are rendered 
highly inflammable, and are much exposed to 
early decay, and liable thereby to become 
dangerous, even if they escape becoming so 
from access of fire to the timber. If adventi- 
tious aid be given to brick or stone walls by 
foreign materials, the materials ought to be at 
the least harmless, and the aid superfluous. 
Iron in bulk is a most improper substance to 
incorporate with walls, because of its great 
susceptibility of heat; but iron used in thin 
laminz, as hoop-iron laid in walls in the bed- 
joints of the brick or stone, cannot be pro- 
ductive of any bad consequences to the struc- 
|\ture, whilst it affords the means of tying toge- 
ther walls which, because of recesses and 
voids, whether for doors and windows, or as 
flues, may be slighter or less solid than they 
ought to be. 

“* As bricks are commonly made of the same 
form, and come to the hands of*the builder 
practically of the same size; and as bricks, 
leven where stone is principally used, are re- 
quisite, if not essential, for many of the pur- 
poses of dwelling-houses and such like build- 
lings, the thicknesses of walls are conveniently 
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with mortar as a setting material—not only as: 


‘tainty; at least, it is unknown to the author, who supposed, 
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determined to be as they can be produced in 
brickwork, that is to say, of so many bricks or 
half-bricks. Practically, too, brick walls take 
a middle place among walls of brick and stone 
together, and walls wholly of stone. Some 
kinds of stone are harder and more durable 
than bricks are commonly produced, whilst 
some kinds are softer and less adapted to with- 
stand the action of the weather than bricks of 
average quality are found to be; but bricks 
come to the hands of the workman regular and 
unvarying in form, and that form the best 
adapted tor the arrangement in the consfruc- 
tion of a wall which, under the designation of 
bond, gives such a degree of consistency to 
the structure that a weight placed upon the 
top of a well-bonded wall in any place is car- 
ried by the wall in every part throughout its 
whole thickness, and throughout a greater or 
less proportion of the length, according to the 
height of the wall, and so in degree as to a 
weight imposed upon the wall at any inter- 
mediate level. 


“Bond in brickwork is most conveniently 
and most effectively formed and maintained! 
by disposing the bricks in their courses either 
erdwise and lengthwise (technically, header 
and stretcher), alternately brick and brick, or 
course and course; that is to say, that the 
bricks in every course should be laid alternate 
header and stretcher, or that the courses 
should consist of all headers and all stretchers 
alternately. The former arrangement—alter- 
nate header and stretcher in the same and in 
every course—is known in this country as 
Flemish bond; and the latter — alternate 
courses of header and_ stretcher—is distin- 
guished by the term English bond. Neat 
work in face can be produced more easily with 
Flemish bond, but English bond has the repu- 
tation of being the best bond structurally.* 

“The arrangement.of alternate header and) 
stretcher in the same course is that which 
most prevails in building walls with stone; or 
rather, the bonding of stone walls is best 
effected by that kind of arrangement, whilst, 
indeed, alternate courses of headers and, 
stretchers in a stone wall would be both un- 
sightly and absurd.” 





‘¢% Why the two arrangements described above should be 
distinguished by the names they bear is a matter of uncer- 


in common with most other people with whom he had con- 
versed upon the subject, that alternate header and stretcher 
in the same course was the practice in Flanders, and gene- 
rally in the neighbouring countries on the continent ; whilst 
the term English bond seemed to imply that the arrange- 
ment which bears that designation is peculiar to England. 
A visit made a few years ago to the countries where Flemish 
bond ought most to abound, if the name be properly applied, 
enabled the author to observe what had never, to his know- 
ledge, been remarked by any person who had published his 
remarks, and what was quite unknown to every one to whom 
he has stated, since his return, what he had observed. At 
Rotterdam and at the Hague, at Antwerp, at Brussels and at; 
Liege, at Cologne, at Mayence, and at Frankfort, and again 
throughout the north-eastern parts of France, brick walls| 
are built according to the arrangement distinguished in 
England as English bond; and Flemish bond is unknown— 
at Teast no single example of it fell under the author’s ob- 
servation in any of the towns and countries indicated, al- 
though his attention was called to the subject by the quay) | 
walls at Rotterdam before he set foot on shore.”’ 
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A DESIGN FOR A CENTRE-PIECE FOR A FRAME—LOUIS FOURTEENTH STYLE. 
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Architecture. 


(Continued from page 65.) 






HE | first subject 
which [now claims 
our attention is that 
of columns and their 
measures. The co- 
lumns of all the or- 
ders are constructed 
upon nearly the 
same principles, and 
are all divided into 
three primary parts 
or divisions, namely, 
the base, the shaft, 
and the capital, ex- 
cepting the Doric 
order, which has no 
base. The lowest 
or thickest part of the shaft is used by 
architects as the universal scale or standard 
whence all the measures which regulate and 
determine heights and projections are taken ; 
and this scale or standard must be understood 
before any architectural design can be com- 
menced. 

The universal architectural scale 7s and is 
called a diameter, being the diameter of the 
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lowest or largest part of "the column: 
and, unlike the foot, inch, or yard, is 
as various as are the diameters of the 
several columns. The diameter, of, 
course, implies the chord of the cir- 
cle, which forms the bottom of the 
column. Half of this diameter, or the length 
of the radius which forms the circle, is called 
a module, and is used as well as the diameter as 
a primary standard of mensuration by some 
writers upon architecture. These measures of} 
length are subdivided as follows :— 


Diameter-.  —«- 60 parts 
Module ..- ony Le 30) 


each part being the same in length, and deno- 
minated a minute. 

Both mensurations are the same, only under 
different denominations; as, for instance, one 
author says a column, which always includes 
the base, shaft, and capital, is six diameters 


33 





twelve minutes high, while another would say 
of the same column and its admeasurements 
that it is twelve modules and twelve minutes, 
both meaning the self-same admeasurements. 
The column being the principal figure, it is|| 
essentially necessary that it be perfect in its|| 
proportions, according to the rules handed 
down to us by the ancients, which teach us 
that the height of the column should be mea- 
sured by its diameter without a remainder, 
according to the different proportions of each 
order, of which, as we have before remarked, 
there are five—none exceeding ten nor less 
than seven diameters in height. Those of 
eight and ten are accounted perfect, the rest 
are inferior. The proportions of the five 
orders are as follow, including base and 





capital :— : 
Name. Height. 
Tuscan .. Be -- 7 diameters. 
Doric Se ane wv 
Ionic is siege QUNW Bee 
Corinthian -- 10, 
Roman, or Composite -- 10 5 





Of Entablatures.—The entablature is the 
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horizontal part of an order that is supported 
by the column, and consists of the cornice, 
frieze, and architrave, which differ essentially 
in all the orders. The cornice forms the upper 
division, and it has been well remarked that 
“there 1s as great a characteristic difference 
between cornices of the several orders, as 
between the capitals of the columns; and in a 
good style of art they never encreach upon 
each other.” 

The Corinthian cornice is richest and loftiest 
in proportion —the fullest of members and 
enrichments of all the orders. It is known by 
its graceful proportions, its modillions, dentels, 
and sculptured members. 

The Ionic cornice is of graver proportions, 
has no modillions, and very seldom, in the 
best examples, dentals, which had better 
always be left to the rich and gay Corinthian. 
Harmony of proportion, beauty of profile, par- 
ticularly in the cymatium; breadth of parts, 
especially in the corona, are the leading fea- 
tures which characterise this order. 

The Doric cornice is lower in its proportions 
than either of the others; has a greater com- 
parative projection, and is known by the mas- 
culine character of its cymatium, which is 
always, in the purest examples, a beautiful 
echinus; by its mutules and drops, one of 
which is over every triglyph and metope of 
the frieze. 

The frieze forms the middle compartment 
or division of the entablature. The frieze is 
the best situation in an entablature for 
sculptures and inscriptions, and many of the 
finest of the ancient temples have had their 
friezes superbly decorated. The splendid 
metopes of the Elgin marbles were ornaments 
of the frieze of the Parthenon, and the 
'|Phigaleian marbles of the Temple of Apollo 
Epicureios, at Phiguleia. The frieze of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Elis, bore 
sculptural representations of the chariot-race 
of Pelops and Oenomaiis. Bucklers of gold, 
which were part of the spoil after the battle of 
Marathon, were suspended, according to Pau- 
sanias, in the frieze of the Temple of Apollo, 
at Delphos, which gave rise to sculptural 
imitations of them in many metopes of the 
Doric frieze. Among the most celebrated 
friezes .of modern times, that of the Royal 
Exchange at London deserves at least a 
passing notice. 

The architrave is the chief or principal beam 
in a building, lying horizontally on the summit 
of the column, and forming the sustaining 
portion of the entablature. The form, and 
number of the mouldings, faces, and members 
of which an architrave is composed, varies 
according to the character of the order to 
which it is to be applied. In the Tuscan order 
it is a plain surface, surmounted by a fillet; in 
the Dorie order it has sometimes two faces; in 
the Ionic and Corinthian it has sometimes two, 
and at others three faces; and in the Com- 
posite always three. 

Having set forth a rule for the proportions 
of columns, we must now state that the enta- 
blatures must, bear a proportion to them in 
each order. On this point Palladio has given 
arule which cannot be subjected to any con- 














siderable alteration without the just propor- 
tions of the columns be altered, and, conse- 
quently, spoiled. He makes the entablatures 
of the Tuscan and Doric to be to their columns 
one to four; and the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite, as one to five. The proportions of 
the entablature in each order is explained as 
follows :— 


Tuscan.—One and three-fourths of the dia- 
meter, which is one-fourth of seven diameters. 


Doric.—Two diameters, which is one-fourth 
of eight diameters. 


Ionic.—One and four-fifths of the diameter, 
which is one-fifth of nine diameters. 


Corinthian.—Two diameters, which is one- 
fifth of ten diameters. , 


Composite-—The same as the preceding. 


Of Pedestals.—The pedestal is a solid body 
of a round or square form, serving to support 
the column, and is divided into three parts, 
namely, the base, the die, and the cornice. No 
particular proportions can be laid down for 
the pedestal, but it is usual to allow it one- 
fourth or one-third of the height of the 
column; including the entablature; and this 
being divided into nine parts, two are for the 
base, one for the cornice, and six for the die, 
which latter is of similar dimensions with the 
plinth of the column. Pedestals vary both in 
their shape and ornaments, according to the 
order of architecture which surmounts them. 





(To be continued.) 


HAHensuration of Soltys, 


(Continued from page 58.) 


PROBLEM VIII. 


To find the solidity of a cone or pyramid. 


Multiply the area of the base by the perpen- 
dicular height of the’cone or pyramid, and 
one-third of the product will be the solidity. 


Example 1.—Find the solidity of the cone 


Cc 





apc, the diameter as of whose base is 20 
feet, and the altitude c s 25 feet. | 














































.7854 = area of circle to diam. 1. 





314.16 = area of base. 
25 


157080 20 
62832 20 
3) 7854.00 400 


2618 cubic feet = solidity required. 


Example 2.—Determine the solid content of 
|the hexagonal pyramid a 8 o pc, one of the 


Cc 


fy 





equal sides of its base being 40 inches, and the 
perpendicular height c s being 80 inches. 


2.598 = area of a regular hexagon 
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real modifications of the process, as applied to 



























1600 whose side is 1.* 
4156.9218 40 
80 40 
8) 332553.728 1600 





— 


110851.242 cubic in. = solidity req. 


(To be continued.) 





Amtantuus Crotu,. or I[ncomsBustTisiEe 
Crortu, is made as follows :—Expose amianthus 
to steam, separate the fibres with the hand, 
spin and weave it along with one-third the 
quantity of flax, or cotton; and afterwards 
throw it into the fire to burn the cotton away. 
The cloth will be found well formed, and unin- 
jured by the fire. It has been used as an en- 
veloping dress for those who have to enter 
burning houses, or to inclose substances which 


















are to be burnt, and yet the ashes of them to be 
retained. 


ELEcTRIc TELEGRAPH In THE UwntTED 
Srates.—The following is a table of the elec- 


plated, as far as is known:—Finished and 
|working, 3,047; in progress, 2,812; contem- 
|plated, 2,000=7,859. As many of these have 
|two wires, the length of wire may be safely 
jestimated as exceeding 11,000 miles.—New 
York Herald. 


_* See table to the problem for finding the area of a 
regular polygon, page 163, vol. i. 








trie wires finished, in progress, and contem- | 


}it for one minute into the above solution, and 
‘suspend it subsequently for twelve hours in 
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Photography on BPaper.* 


Since the discovery of Daguerre, numerous at- 
tempts have been made, with greater or less 
success, to obtain on paper those images which 
Daguerre’s process produces only on metallic 
plates. From its porous nature, paper tho- 
roughly imbibes the chemical preparations 
used in the photographic process, and offers, 
accordingly, this great advantage over metallic 
plates, that, whilst the images formed on the 
latter are only superficial, and liable to be 
wiped or brushed off by contact with other 
bodies, those on paper are perfectly fixed, and 
admit of reproduction to any extent. 

Daguerre and others, have recommended 
various processes for photography on paper ; 
but the results are either uncertain or the pro- 
cesses difficult of execution 

The object of M. Guillot Saguez’s paper is to 
examine the chemical phenomena in which the 


paper, consist. 

M. Guillot Saguez’s theoretical views are by 
no means merely speculative, but are the re- 
sults of close and attentive observations 
made during the last three years. Before 
describing the mode of preparing the 
papers, it is necessary to mention certain| 
conditions indispensable to ensure a successful} 
result. In the first place, all the substances 
employed must be of thegreatest purity. The 
gallic acid especially, which, on account of its 
scanty solubility in water, we are almost com-/ 
pelled to use at a lower degree of concentra- 
tion than could be wished, must be perfectly 
free from admixture of tannic acid; the nitrate 
of silver, the hyposulphite of soda, and the 
iodide of potassium, must, in like manner, be 
free from admixture of foreign substances. 
The quality of the object-glass is also of con-| 
siderable importance. 

Preparation of the Negative Paper.—Take 
very smooth and fine letter-paper, of perfectly 
equal textures throughout, and sufficiently, 
strong to resist the action of a water-bath for 
twelve hours without tearing. The paper): 
must be perfectly white, and at all events 
rather inclined to yellow than to blue. Too, 
much stress cannot be laid upon the fineness of, 
the paper, experience having shown that, 
ceteris paribus, images are formed the more, 
speedily the finer the paper; other advantages 
of fine paper are, that it absorbs water more 
readily and thoroughly, and becomes trans-) 
parent in less time than the courser sorts. 


No. 1.—WNegative Paper Solution :— 
5 parts 


lodide of potassium. .- 
120 parts. 


Distilled water.-...... 


Take a piece of paper about an inch longer 
than the unpolished glass of the camera, dip 





the air by fastening two of its corners to a line. 
It will speedily acquire a rose tint, which will 


__ * From a paper Jately read before the French Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Guillot Saguez, of Paris. 
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deepen considerably in the course of a few|heat upon addition of iodide of potassium in 
days, and turn finally violet, when it may be] excess. 


considered ready for solution No. 2. he 
iodide of potassium with which the paper has 
been impregnated is here unquestionably de- 
composed by the action of the oxygen of the 
air, hydriodic acid being liberated. The pro- 
cess need not be conducted in a darkened 
room, and the paper may be prepared in any 
quantity long before required for use, provided 
always it be kept perfectly free from moisture. 

When it is wished to take a photographic 
image, spread over the surface of a glass plate, 
kept especially for the purpose, a teaspoonful 
of the following preparation :— 


No. 2. 
Nitrate of silver.-.... 5 parts 
Acetie acid i i. - 10 parts 
Distilled water....--.. 60 parts. 


And, seizing the iodised paper gently by two 
of the corners, lay it even on the glass, taking 
care to blow on the back of the paper to re- 
move all the air bubbles between the paper 
and the glass. After a few seconds the paper 
acquires a marbled appearance with white 
pots, and after a short time the whole surface 
assumes a white tint. 

The surface of the paper in immediate con- 
tact with the solution has now become’ very 
sensible to the action of light, and can be 
placed in the camera obscura to receive the 
photographic impression. ‘This operation is to 
be conducted in aroom from which daylight 
has been most carefully excluded. 

Before proceeding further we will here first 
briefly examine the chemical changes suffered 
by the paper in the second process. The 
iodised paper, upon coming in contact with the 
solution of nitrate of silver (No. 2), receives a 
solid coating of white iodide of silver, exces- 
sively liable to decomposition by the action of 
light; in this operation a change of bases has 
taken place; the nitric acid has left the silver 
and united with the potassium, forming a ni- 
trate of potass soluble in water, and which 
plays no part in the photographic process; 
and the iodine has combined with the silver, to 
form an iodide, or rather a sub-iodide, of sil- 
ver. Itis deemed preferable to call the com- 
pound formed a sub-iodide, since, though in all 
other respects identical with the common 
sae it yet comports itself differently to the 
ight. 

It is of the highest importance that the re- 
spective proportions of the two substances em- 
ployed should be exactly as above prescribed; 
if they are used in equal proportions the com- 
pound formed will be insensible to the action 
of light. This fact of the difference between 
the respective photographic properties of the 
iodide and sub-iodide of silver has been ascer- 
tained by a series of comparative experiments. 
Another fact which will serve to corroborate 
our assertion that the operation will not suc- 
ceed if the iodine be employed in too large a 
proportion to the silver, is, that the precipitate 
which forms upon the addition of a few drops 
of solution of nitrate of silver to a solution of 
iodide of potassium will be redissolved by 
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Formation of the Negative Picture——The}| 
paper is now to be placed between two sheets 
of white paper, well soaked in water, to ensure 
its perfect adhesion to the glass of the camera 
obscura, upon which it is then placed evenly 
and carefully, the air bubbles that might get 
between it and the surface of the glass being 
expelled by blowing on the surface of the 
paper. The time during which the paper| 
should remain in the camera varies according 
to the time of day, the position of the model, 
the quality of the object-glass (whether short 
or long focus), &c., but, ceteris paribus, to take 
a picture in the shade requires an exposure of 
from 30 to 45 seconds’ duration ; practice, how- 
ever, will here prove the best guide. The 
frame, closed again and covered with a piece 
of dark cloth, is then to be taken back into the 
room where the paper has been prepared. 
Spread about a teaspoonful of a mixture of 
equal parts of a saturated solution of gallic 
acid and a concentrated solution of nitrate of 
silver carefully and evenly over the  sur- 
face of a perfectly clean glass plate, kept for 
the purpose, and place the paper carefully 
on it, with the side that has been exposed to 
the light turned to the glass; a transparent 
picture will speedily make its appear- 
ance. The paper is then to be taken off the 
glass and kept suspended from a line until the 
blackened parts have acquired the requisite 
degree of intensity. If the operation has been 
properly performed, four or five minutes will 
suffice to give a perfect negative picture; the 
paper is then to be kept three or four hours in 
a basin of very clear water, which must be re- 
newed at first four or five times per hour, and 
afterwards, at least, once an hour. All these 
operations should be conducted in a darkened 
room. The effect produced by the action of 
light on the surface of paper imbued with the 
sub-iodide of silver arises from the light 
separating the iodine from the silver, and 
liberating the oxide of silver, and that in par- 
ticles of such minuteness that the finest gvada- 
tions of tint can be obtained in the positive 
picture to be subsequently produced. ‘ 

It will now be readily conceived why, in 
acting with the nitrate of silver, the picture) 
formed should be negative; the emission of, 
the rays of light from the model, proceeding 
in the proportion of the refrangibility of the 
colours composing them, tends to separate the 
oxide of silver from the sub-iodide, which lat- 
ter substance is naturally black, and rendered 
still more so by its combination with the gallic 
acid. The acetic acid, which is present to 
some extent in the solution, has for its object 
to make the saline solution penetrate more 
readily into the very substance of the paper, 
and thus to aid and accelerate the photographic 
process. In fact, experience has proved that, 
ceteris paribus, the less the proportion of acetic 
acid, the less rapid is the action of the light. 
As the paper is not allowed to remain long 
enough in the camera to develop the picture, 
the latter is subsequently made apparent by 
the contact of the gallic acid with the oxide of 
silver liberated, and which instantaneously 
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|forms with the acid a black gallate of silver, 
insoluble in water and insensible to the action 
of light. 
their object to dissolve and wash out the salts, 
and to remove from the white part of the 


paper the sub-iodide of silver, which would} 


otherwise turn black upon exposure to the 
light. The negative picture or type is then 
finally taken out of the water, and dried by 
placing it between folds of blotting-paper; 
when dry it is to be immersed for three or four 
minutes in a solution of bromide of potas- 
siuum. 


Nose. og 
Bromide of potassium _ 5 parts 
Distilled water.-.... 270 parts. 


This seizes upon the excess of silver and forms 
with it bromide of silver, which may then be 
readily removed by repeated washings. 

The negative picture is thus fixed, and may 
now serve as atype for as many positive pic- 
tures as we wish. T[odide of potassium, cyan- 
ide of potassium, and hyposulphite of soda act 
in the same way asthe bromide of potassium, 
but, having a more powerful action, these salts 
are likely to attack the black parts, a result 
which it is desirable to avoid. On this account 
it is also better to apply the bromide only for a 
very short time, for experience has shown that 
if the dipping be too protracted the negative 
picture is entirely effaced. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Procress or Science.—At the annual soiree 
of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, Professor 
Johnstone, of Durham University, in intro- 
ducing the subject which he had been re- 
quested to bring under consideration—‘ Che- 
mistry and the fine arts applied to the improve- 
ment of manufactures’’—said, iron had been 
made by Babbage to do what the mind of man 
scarcely could do; at least, his invention 
worked out calculations which the minds of a 
very few men were able to follow. New domi- 
nion had been given to man over dead matter, 
and not merely over iron, but over almost every 
other kind of matter. Asan instance, it might 
be observed, that a few years ago a philosopher 
at Copenhagen remarked that the influence of 
the galvanic stream turned the magnetic 
needle. It was thought to be a mere matter 
of curiosity at the time, but the following up 
of that idea had resulted in the electric tele- 
graph, a machine which conveyed thoughts 
like lightning, and would enable them to con- 
verse with their friends at Kamschatka almost 
as speedily as with their friends at the other 
end of the room. The learned professor then 
rapidly glanced at several other modern dis- 
coveries of science, especially those arising out 
of the distillation of coal, which not only 
yielded gas, but naptha and ammonia, some of 
which had not only led to new applications of 
Indian-rubber and the manufacture of asphalte, 
but to the discovery of gutta percha, an article 
which possessed peculiar properties of its own, 
and which was likely to beat the tanner out of 
the market, as it had begun to take the place 
of leather on the soles of our feet. 





The subsequent washings have for} 
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PHambeth Palace iron IWridge. 


DESIGNED BY THOMAS MOTLEY, C.E., BRISTOL. 


_—_—— 


We extract the following description "from 
some remarks which accompany a beautiful 
lithographic engraving of the proposed 
bridge :*—It is proposed to be constructed on 
a plan suggested by Mr. T. Motley, in 1826—a) 
large model of which was made the following 
year, with a view of getting a bridge of the 
kind adopted over the Thames, from Charing- 
cross to King’s-arms-stairs, with an arcade of, 
shops on the upper part, and a carriage and 
footway under—which was inspected, and 
highly approved of, by many of the most emi- 
nent rhathematicians, noblemen, &c.; and was 
deemed by that eminent engineer, Tredgold, 
as the first of the kind ever projected to be 
composed entirely of iron on the principle— 
viz.; the bow and string—with a corresponding 
horizontal line on the crown of the arch, con- 
nected with the lower tie-line by vertical bars, 
at suitable distances, through the arch— 
thereby constituting, as Dr. Lardner described 
it,,a skeleton beam, by confining the arch be- 
tween two parallel horizontal lines, so as to 
afford the convenience of a road, or arcade, 
above, and a carriage and footway below: on|| 
which plan a foot bridge was subsequently 
constructed by Mr. Motley, for the directors of 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, at New-|| 
castle; and the principle has been adopted for 
a bridge at Newcastle, over the river Tyne, 
and is now being erected under the direction|| 
of Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., in several|| 
spans, of 120 feet each, for conveying the rail- 
way on the top, with a carriage and footway 
under—one of which spans has been tested|| 
With aload of 600 tons!—thus proving the 
soundness and safety of the principle—which 
principle is adopted in constructing beams 
(entirely of wrought-iron), at Paris, for sup- 
porting the lofty and ponderous fronts of 
buildings, instead of cast-iron girders. The 
design exhibits seven arches, of 100 feet clear 
span each, which, including the piers, will|| 
make the bridge upwards of 800 feet long. It 
is proposed to construct each span with 8, or) | 
more, ribs, or arches; and to make the floor|} 
upwards of 70 feet wide—so as to allow, if 
thought desirable, of two carriage-ways, about 
16 feet each, and two footways of from 8 to 10 
feet wide, and two rows of shops, and a rcom 
over, about 12 feet square, and a similar room 
over the footway, of 8 or 10 feet by 12 feet. 
The whole of the frame work and frontage to 
be constructed with wrought and cast-iron, 
with a substantial timber or iron floor; and, if 
advisable, a promenade, of about 18 or 20 feet| |. 
wide, may be made on the top of the struc- 
ture, with a footway, to connect them, over|| 
each span. 





* London; published at the Mining Journal office, Fleet- 
street. 
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-Cuinese Bricxs.—As the Chinese are excel- 
lent potters, itisnotto be wondered at that they 
This is suffi- 
ciently apparent not only in respect to the per- 
feet forms and durability of their common build- 
ng bricks and tiles, but in the great variety of 
For 


are also excellent brick makers. 


forms and different sizes of their bricks. 
common wall-work in courses, their bricks in 
dimensions resemble those of Europe; but, in 


so warm a climate as that of the south of 
China, many ornamental lozenged openings 


are required in the walls of houses, to promote 
ventilation ; and many ornamental projections, 
either vertical, horizontal, or curvilinear, are 
required by the national taste. To execute 
hese features, the builder never need cuta 
brick; the proper forms are furnished by the 
brickmaker according to orders issued from 
the architect. Hence there are moulded 
headers for plinths, beveled stretchers for sills, 
the same for lintels, &c. For mullions they 
have bricks of various sizes and designs, which 
fit as parts of the general structure with great 
exactness, whether as referable to ornamental 
effect, or security of the building. Economy 
in all things is the ruling passion of the 
Chinese; and to this may be attributed the 
pains they bestow in preserving every particle 
of their brick-earth ; and saving the time of 
the builder, which would be lost in reducing 
his bricks to the required form; and which, it 
seems, they consider more than compensates 
for the expense of the moulds. 


Lamp-piack.—Lamp-black is prepared prin- 
cipally by the combustion of refuse and resi- 
duary rosin left by the distillation of turpentine. 
It is burnt in a furnace, so constructed that the 
dense smoke arising from it:may pass into 
chambers hung with old sacking, where the 
soot is deposited, and, from time to time, swept 
off, and sold without any further preparation. 
When lamp-black has been heated red-hot, it 
may be regarded as a very pure form of char- 
coal, for it burns entirely away, and leaves no 
residuary ash: when, however, the products 
of its combustion are closely examined, traces 
of water are always found, and, therefore, pro- 
bably a small quantity of hydrogen is chemi- 
cally combined with charcoal.. A substance 
analogous to lamp-black, may be formed by 
passing the vapour of turpentine, alcohol, or 
several of the oils, through tubes. heated to a 
bright red heat; at that high temperature, 
they are more or less_perfectly decomposed, 
and a quantity of impalpable charcoal collects 
'n the tubes, in ‘which, howover, as in lamp- 
black, traces of hydrogen may be detected. 
Lamp-black has been principally used in the 
manufacture of printers’ ink; but Messrs. 
Martin and Grafton have taken out a patent 
for making this black from common coal tar by 
a very ingenious process.—Professor Holmes. 


Foreine anp Wetpinc.—If a piece of iron 
is filed while hot, the filings appear to increase 
in temperature as they fall to the ground. I 
am inclined to think that such is the fact, for 
if a piece of iron be taken welding hot from a 
forge fire, and subjected toa blast from the 
mouth, or common house bellows, it may be 
kept hot, or even wasted by the action of the 
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blast; I have been informed, that nail-makers 
have a small pair of bellows fixed in front of 
their anvil, to blow on the iron while working 
it, to keep it hot. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to tell who first put this 
plan in practice? It may be worth considering 
whether nail-making is the only branch of art 
it can be applied to. Asa practical smith, I 
have an idea that its use might be very greatly 
extended; for example, the welding of rail- 
way-tyres, forging-axles, making cranks, 
shafts, anchors, &c. At all events, a trial on 
some heavy work might be made by any one 
having the opportunity, at a very little, or no 
expense.—Correspondent of ‘‘ Mechanics’ Ma- 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


———me 


Norice.— All communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows:—‘‘ To the Editor of the DEcoRATOR’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 





*,* In answer to several subscribers who have addressed us 
on the subject, we beg to state that the two first pages 
of the weekly numbers of this work are intended to be cut 

' off previous to binding. This will not make the least 
difference with regard to the appearance of the volume. 





*,* Part VII. of the DEcoraTor’s ASSISTANT, in 2 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., I1I., 1V., V., and VI. still continue 
onsale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 

‘ are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 


QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 

' we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—ED1ITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


S1r,—I should be exceedingly obliged if any of your 
mechanical readers would supply some information 
respecting jockey weighing machines—the mode of attain- 
ing the power and proper balance weights.—I am, Sir, 
yours, LigNaARIuM. Northampton, Dec. 18th, 1847. 


M. T. (Glasgow).—The monument erected in the Place 
Vendome, Paris, in order to commemorate the successful 
result of Bonaparte’s arms in the German campaign of 
1805, bears the following inscription, and not the one 
which you have inquired about :—‘‘ This monument was 
erected in honour to the Grand Army, by Napoleon the 
Great. Commenced xxvth August, 1806; finished, xvth 
August, 1810, under the direction of D. V. Denon. MM. 
J. B. Lepere and L. Goudoin, architects.”’ 


Lignarium (Northampton).—We shall be happy to receive 
examples of the description you mention as early as conve- 
nient. 2 
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An Lllustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used tr Architectural and 
Interior Mecovation. 


(Continued from page 61.) 


Cuerusim (in painting and sculpture), a 
species of ornament generally composed of an 





called cyma talon or ogee) from the circum- 
stance of the above order being reversed. 


Corours In HeRALDRY.— 
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infant’s head with two wings affixed thereto. 
They are employed chiefly to ornament the 
corners of slabs, keystones of arches, &c. 


Cyrmatium (in architecture, the upper 
moulding of a cornice, of which there are two 
descriptions, the first being called cyma recta 








1. Or (or gold). 10. Ermines. 
2. Argent (or silver). 11. Erminois. 
3. Sable (or black). 12. Pean. 
4, Azure (or blue). 13. Tenné. 
5. Gules (or red). 14. Vair. 
Fig. 1. 6. Vert (or green). 15. Counter-Vair. 
7. Ea (or purple) e Meer ea 
ig. i ; ino | 8- Sanguine. . Potent. 
(Fig. 1) from the circumstance of its being Oe nadine, 1g aC pene 


composed of a concave and convex moulding; 


and the second (Fig. 2) cyma reversa (also (To be continued.) 
No. 35.—Vol. II. 

















Book and Periovical Llustrators. 


—_ 


Many of our readers have, no doubt, at 
various times, admired the tasteful manner in 
which the books and periodicals of the present 
day are ‘‘got up”’ with regard to the illustra- 
tions usually accompanying the letter-press, 
and we think that a few words on the subject 
will not be deemed out of place in the pages of 
a Magazine having for its object not merely 
the dissemination of a knowledge of the Fine 
Arts themselves, but also a knowledge of the 

i|different styles and qualities of their best 
professors. 

We-have just laid down copies both of 
“Punch” and the ‘‘Comic Almanack,” and 
must confess that we have some serious 
qualms as to whether George Cruikshank or 
John Leech should take precedence in a 
isketch which we design to include all the 
‘celebrated “‘ periodical’’ artists in the order in 

which they stand in public opinion. We might 
well say, in the words of the hero of Gay’s 
‘Beggars’ Opera,’’ a little altered— 


How happy could we be with either, 
Were t’other designer away ; 

But while they both please us together, 
How shall we the compliment pay ? 


But George Cruickshank has the precedence 
of time, however; and if he has met with a 
successful rival in ‘‘ good works,’’ we will, at 
least, give him the honour of age, and allow 
him that position which he has so long enjoyed 
amongst the delineators of men and manners 
—called, from their faithful portrayal of real 
life, ‘comic artists” or “‘ caricaturists.”’ 

The works of George Cruikshank are well 
known to every one, and every one who has 
seen them has acknowledged them to be the 
efforts of a great artist, who has somehow or 
the other possessed himself of the key of 
Nature’s storehouse of mirth and merriment. 
‘His characters are all those of the world we 
live in, and partake no more of caricature 
than can be ascribed to them by those who 
have felt their satire—a class which, we blush 
to own, is as numerous as the various creations 
of Cruikshank’s fruitful pencil. 

Cruikshank has often been described as 
Hogarth’s successor; true, he has taken up 
the pencil of that great master, but, unlike 
most successors, he is no copyist; originality 
forms the prevailing feature of all his works, 
and, what is more, he never copies himself—a 
defect which even Hogarth himself was not 
entirely free from. There are few subjects 
which this artist has not chosen for the display 
of his peculiar talent, and, without the least 
attempt at exaggeration, he has produced food 
both for laughter and contemplation; his 
works are all mirrors—or rather, Daguerreo- 
types—reflecting images which philosophers 
might not disdain to moralise upon. Where, 
we would ask, could a more perfect picture of 
men subjected to all the various passions and 
feelings of our human nature be found than in 
Ee illustrations to Boz’s “Oliver Twist?’ 





|appearance with the ankle, and the waist is 
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The child, for the first time introduced into 
the company of morally and physically d? 
graded beings, standing half amazed, half 
frightened, at the scene he perceives before 
him, forms a striking contrast to the figure of 
the wretched Jew, who, on the morning of his 
execution, sits with his chin supported by his 
hands in the condemned cell—every linea- 
ment of his face bespeaking not remorse but a 
sort of sullen fear—not a hope that life might 
still be spared him that he might retrace his 
steps to the path of virtue, which he had so 
long forsaken, even, indeed, if he had ever 
entered it, but a longing for life, that he might 
still remain the same hardened incorrigible 
wretch that he had been before. In satire, 
too, what laboured production of the brain of; 
genius ever concocted one half so touching, 
half so true—for the artist depicted the 
thoughts, if not the words, of thousands of our 
fellow-beings—as the plate representing Oliver 
in the parish workhouse asking the cook for 
more food? The innocent yet earnest look of 
the boy—the surprised and bewildered appear- 
ance of the guardian of the soup-kettle—and 
the astonished gaze of Oliver’s companions, 
astounded at his temerity in asking for enough 


to fill his belly, form a picture which we could} 


have wished had not been too real. 

But George Cruikshank is not without his 
faults—his style is deficient in many of those 
minor qualities which most generally lay an 
artist open to censorious criticism—at least 
with those who imagine the powers of an 
artist should be shown more in the execution 
than in the idea, and, unhappily, there are too 
many such. 

In most of George Cruikshank’s pictures 
the calve of the human leg assumes an uniform 


always placed too high up in the body; but 
this latter circumstance is easily to be ac- 


counted for: thirty years ago, George Cruik-|} 
shank had won popularity, and at that period|| 


the fashionable costume amongst a class which 
George loved to depict, namely, the dandies, 
was so formed as to make the bust as full as 


possible, and to render the body itself very)| 


like a dice-box in shape; that fashion has, 
however, been now superseded in all save the 
eccentric fancy of this illustrious artist; and, 


as a bit of advice, we would urgently intreat of|| 
him to spare us a little in the eyes of posterity,|| 
for, however great may be our vices, we are|| 


not straight-laced in body as well as in mind. 
Amongst the later productions of George 

Cruikshank, we may particularly advert to a 

series of cartoons representing the progress of 


a drunkard from a happy home to the mad-|} 





house, having tripped over the gallows in his 


journey of vice. This work is a national bene-|| 


faction, and a legacy to succeeding ages. It 
shows us what we might become, and furnishes 





the foolish infatuated wretch who makes him-|| 


self the slave of the ‘‘ Bottle’? with a ther- 
mometer of his existence, pointing out to him 
the points at which he may be reclaimable, 
and, if he heeds not the warning, with his 
inevitable doom. 

The ink with which the above was written 
was scarcely dry ere we received the pleasing 
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intelligence that a subscription for a testi- 
monial to George Cruikshank has been set on 
foot in Liverpeol, and that the movement is 
spreading to the metropolis. “ If,” says our 
contemporary, the Atheneum, “its extension 
shall be measured by that of the artist’s popu- 
larity, or by the amount of his long contri- 
bution to the amusement of his age, his friends 
will have reason to be well satisfied with the 
result of their project in his behalf.” 


(To be continued.) 


Plensuration of Soltys, 


(Continued from page 77.) 


PROBLEM IX. 


To find the solidity of a wedge. 

Add twice the length of the base to the 
length of the edge; then, this sum, the height 
of the wedge, and the breadth of the base, 
being multiplied together, will give a certain 
product, one-sixth whereof is the solidity 
required. 

Example.—How many solid feet are there in 
a wedge whose base is 5 ft. 4in. long and 9 in. 
broad, the length of the edge being 3 ft. 6 in., 
and the perpendicular height 2 ft. 4 in. ? 


F 








Yj 
q 
B Cc 
Here 64 in. — sc, the length of the base. 
9 in. = a B, breadth. 
42 in. = £ F, length. 
28 in. = perpendic. height of wedge.* 
Therefore, 
64 
2 
128 
42 
= 12) 7140 
170 —. 
28 1728+ 12) 595.0000 
1360 12) 49.5833 
340 aa 
— 4.1319 cubic feet = 
4760 [solidity req. 
9 
6) 42840 





7140 cubic inches. 





PROBLEM X. 


To find the solidity of a prismoid. 

To the sum of the areas of the two ends add 
four times the area of a section parallel to the 
two ends and equally distant from them; and 
this sum being multiplied by one-sixth of the 
height, will give the solid content of the 
prismoid. 

Example-—Find the number of imperial 
gallons contained in a brewer’s guile tun in 
the form of a prismoid, whose greater end 
measures 12 feet by 8, and lesser end measures 
9 feet by 6, the altitude being 9 feet. 

12 

8 
95 = area of greater end. 

2 

6 


54 = area of lesser end. 
2) 21 10.5 
7 


ee 


10.5 


2) 14 
73.5 
4 


294.0 = four times the 
[area of the middle section. 


96 
54 
294 
444 
1.5 = 1-6th of the altitude. 


2220 
444 


666.0 cubic feet = solidity. 


Now, one cubic foot contains 6.232 imperial 
gallons; therefore, 
666 
6.232 





37392 
O1e92 
37892 
4150.512 imp. galls. = content req. 
(To be continued.) 





A Brazittan Steam Fricats.—A fine steam 
trigate, built of wood, with engines by Rigby, 


and built for the Brazilian Government, was) 


launched afew days since from the building- 
yard of Mr. Royden, Liverpool. She isnamed 


the Affonso, after the late son of the Emperor) 


of the Brazils. 
model being something similar to that of Her 
Majesty’s ship Fury. Her armament will con- 


Her burden is 884 tons; the}: 


sist of two 68 and four 32 pounders, with) 


engines, &c., complete. 
draw I2 feet only. We understand that the 


She is expected to} 


Affonso is to be commanded by the brother of|| 


* The altitude of the wedge is a straight line drawn from Marquis Lisboa, the Brazilian Minister to 
any point in £ F perpendicular to the place a BC D. L 





ondon. 
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A DESIGN 








FOR A FINGER-PLATE FOR A DOOR. 





Architecture. 





(Continued from page 76.) 








FIVE ORDERS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR PRINCIPAL 
PARTS.—Each of the five orders in architectureis 
divided into three principal parts from the base 


| line upwards, namely, the pedestal, the column, 


and the entablature ; these are again respec- 
tively divided into three essential parts as 
follow :—1. The pedestal into the base, the die, 
and the cap. 2. The column into the bass, the 
shaft, andthe capital. 3%. The entablature into 
the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 
Other smaller divisions are called members, 
whether they be square or curvilinear, and are 
more or less numerous, according to the re- 
spective orders to which they belong. 


THE TUSCAN ORDER. 


The Tuscan order, as an antique, exists only 
in the works of Vitruvius, the description in 
which, being very obscure, has left a wide field 
for the ingenuity of modern architects.|| 
Among these Palladio composed two profiles ; 
one from the description of the ancient master, 
and the other, according to his own idea of a 
simplification of the Doric. That of Vignola, 
however, has been most generally approved 
and adopted. 

The base of this order consists of a simple 
torus, with its fillet; it is, as are in general in 
all the Roman orders, accompanied by a 
plinth. 

The proportions, according to Sir W. Cham- 
bers, are as follow: the column, fourteen 
modules; the entablature, three modules, fif- 
teen minutes. Of the former, the base occu- 
pies one module; the shaft (including the as- 
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tragal, which divides it from the capital), 














NP 66 twelve modules, and the capital one. Of the 
Ss latter, the architrave (including the fillet), 
Ene sie | thirty-one minutes anda half; the frieze, the 
S same; and the cornice, forty-two minutes. 
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On the 


Simplicity 


GWomparatibe DWalue of 
it Architecture. 


——— 


Ture are few operations of the mind more 
subtle and more fallacious, than is that by 
which we are led to regard as identical the 
properties and attributes of objects that are 
frequently presented to our notice in close as- 
sociation, while they remain essentially dis- 
tinct from and independent of each other. 
We need not wander, in search of illustration 
to this remark, beyond the field which our pre- 
sent subject opens before us. The common 
recurrence of such descriptive phrases as 
** simply beautiful,’ ‘‘ dignified simplicity,”’ 
‘‘ syaceful and chaste simplicity,’’ has unques- 
tionably done much to create in many minds 
an opinion that simplicity is one with chastity 
and grace, with dignity and beauty. Nor is it 
matter of surprise, that, in an age like the 
''present, when all are critics, and all seekers 
'|after novelty, we should find many who, from 
|,an aversion tothe extravagances of a depraved 
taste, adopt the opposite extreme, and, affect- 
ing a false refinement, assert the supreme im- 
portance of simplicity, be it only for the para- 
'|\dox which the opinion offers to vulgar minds. 
‘This opinion has, indeed, received such sup- 
|/port, that some writers have given to simplicity 
'|the very highest place among the requisites for 
architectural composition; making it no less 
‘\essential to the mass, than is harmony to the 
proportions, or beauty to the details. If, then, 
such distinction be claimed for this quality in 
|art, it cannot be considered unimportant to ex- 
jjamine the validity of such claims, as far as 
supported by the nature, tendency, and exem- 
||plifications of the principle of its observance. 
'|This is, indeed, the more necessary, as the 
/principle cannot be said spontaneously to com- 
‘mend itself to the feelings; and therefore, in 
jorder to be maintained at all, requires the 
|stronger support of the judgment. It may, 
perhaps, be fairly questioned at the outset, 
whether that can be an absolute rule of taste, 
which approves itself so imperfectly, to our 
‘natural perceptions; those perceptions which 
|are not inapt in determining upon the existence 
\of the harmony of fitness, and the beauty of 
(|ornament; but, without insisting upon this 
doubt, we may examine the nature of the 
||quality in question under some of its more 
jordinary applications, and perceive how far it 
is usually productive of the results attributed 
to 1t. 

Assuming that simplicity in any work of art 
}|consists in the fewness of its component parts, 
|and assuming also that it is the object of art to 
gratify the imaginative faculties of the mind 
without offending the judgment, we may, on 
|asking whether, euch limitation of component 
parts is calculated to satisfy the demands of the 
|imagination, safely anticipate an answer in the 
negative. If, too, simplicity be all-important 
‘|to works of taste in one department,. what 
\shall exclude its authority from those in 
|another, the gratification to be attained being 

derived from the same sources? Is it by ren- 








-From what other cause arises the majesty of 


dering the parts of their machinery as few as 

ossible, that the epic poet, the dramatist, the 
egendary historian, produce their most grati- 
fying illusions? And if one or two able pens 
of our own times have (though not uniformly) 
made simplicity the garb of much beauty, has 
not the easy assumption of the dress tempted 
their many imitators to conjure up only imper- 
sonations of the ridiculous? Were, indeed, 
the objects of taste and of the fine arts the 
same with those of the useful and commercial 
arts, simplicity would be of paramount impor- 
tance ; as, in the latter, the economy of labour 
demands the employmeni of the least complex 
apparatus for the attainment of a given result; 
—in the former case, however, the self-imposed 
toil of the imagination is its own reward ; its 
real weariness arising from that monotony 
which it is the ultimate tendency of simplicity 
to produce. 

Much of that which has been urged by many 
in praise of this quality arises, as we hinted at 
the commencement, from their having con- 
founded it with other coéxistent features in 
nature and in art. That the simple and the 
grand frequently stand combined is unques- 
tionable; yet itis equally true that our im- 
pressions, in such cases, are produced alone by 
the grand; and that the grand is the result of 
size, which becomes effective just in propor- 
tion asthe form of the beholder is, by com- 
parison with itself, reduced to insignificance. 


the ocean, or of the Alpine heights, which, as 
illustrations from nature of abstract simplicity, 
do not excel the pond or the hillock? It is 
true that what would interfere with the sim- 
plicity of these objects would interfere like- 
wise with their grandeur; but for this reason, 
that, by interrupting the effect of continuity, 
it would destroy also the impression of size. 
And if simplicity is not to be confounded with 
dimension, neither is it to be mistaken for 
grace. How both may be united in the pro- 
ductions of the chisel is known to every one 
who has seen the Elgin Marbles; but that 
grace is no inseparable companion to simplicity 
is equally obvious to all who have paid any at- 
tention to remaining examples of Egyptian) 
sculpture. Were we to pursue the examina- 
tion of this characteristic in its varied connec- 
tion with the tastes and refinements of life, it 
would not be difficult to show to how great an|j. 
extent it has been mistaken for other and 
higher qualities. What is more common, for 
instance, than for the simplicity of a musical 
air to be considered identical with its senti- 
ment andexpression? Yet it cannot be denied 
that Handel himself has left examples of the 
manner in which simplicity may be made ridi- 
culous, had we not the daily testimony of our 
ears to the faet. Nor, in the labours of learn- 
ing, are the nature, the beauty, the sublimity, 
of such literary remains of past days as the 
English Bible and Prayer Book to be con- 
founded with the circumstance of their 
simplicity of style; matters quite as distinet 





| from each other as, in the history of character, 


are the oft-sung joys of rustic life from mere 
clownisk ignorance, or the innocence of child- 
hood from the emptiness of the idiot. It may 
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an abode for the prince, any more than the 
piainness of the portico where the Stoic 
anciently discoursed would have been appro- 
priate to the scenes in which modern Rome dis- 
plays her religious pomps. Thus, again, sim- 
plicity is valuable where it promotes a desired 
expression of strength, as in the architecture 
of quays, prisons, &c. It is obvious, however, 
that this reason for its adoption ceases when 
the character of firmness is less requisite than 
that of elegance. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the praise which has been lavished by many on 
the principle of simplicity in architecture, has 
had its origin in a twofold error, both negative 
and positive. On the one hand, its advocates 
have not considered the ultimate tendency of 
their position when carried out to its legitimate 
; results; inasmuch as to make the approach to 
simplicity is a quality comparative and inde-|beauty identical with the approximation to 
finite, manifestly invalidates its claim to the|simplicity is arule which terminates in a re- 
place of an essential and absolute excellence | ductio ad absurdum, constituting that most 
in architecture, and in art generally. If any| beautiful which is most blank. On the other 
pretension whatever could be sustained for its | hand again, the positive error consists in their 
authority as an absolute principle, it must be| having mistaken for this principle of simpli- 
by its reduction to its primary elements. Thus] city, another, which not unfrequently, indeed, 
received, and applied to architecture, it would | developes itself under the same aspect; the 
render the sphere the most beautiful of ail}fundamental and all-important principle of 
figures; the pyramid of three sides the next! unity. We should find no difficulty in proving 
in merit; the ordinary pyramid, of four sides, | that all the excellences which are supposed 
tl s next; after which would come the cube of| educible from the former belong inseparably to 
six equal sides, followed, at an uncertain in-|the latter; while the latter disposes of unnum- 
terval, by the cube of the parallelogram. How] bered difficulties which beset the former. As 
little this scale of classification accords with| to the principle of unity, it isnecessary to pre- 
the principles of taste developed in architec-| mise, that it has, architecturally, a twofold 
ture, ancient or modern, we shall be at no loss| reference; regarding, on the one hand, form 
to determine; at one glance anticipating the | and distribution, and, on the other, expression 
monotonons absurdity that would usurp the] of style and purpose: the first embracing the 
place of art, were we to consult such a scheme|symmetrical, the second the picturesque. 
of approximation in the pursuit of beauty. Whatever praise such examples of Grecian art 

While, however, we deny to simplicity the] as the Parthenon and Theseum may have re- 
character of an absolute and essential excel-| ceived on the ground of simplicity, it is rather 
lence in architecture, let us not by any means| for the merit of unity of form that we consider 
be supposed to assert that it is the reverse of]them admirable; and, though in our modern 
an excellence. The truth is, as before stated, | cruciform churches in the pointed style, that 
that simplicity is a quality of comparative and | unity of form is not so entirely acknowledged 
uncertain value; to be regarded in a negative | by the eye, the unity of expression and of cha- 
light as standing alone, but assuming a dif-| racter is generally more than enough to satisfy 
ferent degree of importance as associated with| the demands of taste. Again, we should 
varieties of circumstance ;—a cypher, which | scarcely select King’s College Chapel, at Cam- 
gives and receives significancy as attached to | bridge, as a model of simplicity; while, as an 
integral terms of admitted import. Thus, example of the supreme beauty of unity, apart 
when simplicity, as a relative, subserves the|from the subject of detail, it stands forth 
ends of harmony as an absolute principle, its among human works in glorious pre-eminence. 
efficiency is not be questioned. This it does| What the advocates for strict simplicity and 
by a regard to locality, association, and signi- | Greek imitations may think of the merits of 
ficancy. The round tower that frowns from |such piles as Salisbury Cathedral, and the 
the wild rock, and the long line of massive | royal residence at Windsor, to say nothing of 
columns, occupying, like hoary, earth-born | the collegiate edifices, we know not; it is 
giants of a forgotten age, the Egyptian plain, |enough to know that there are those (few 
are objects imposing in their simplicity; but|}though they be) who talk of the impressive 
transfer the tower in imagination to the level | and the beautiful, and who can yet deny that 
lawn, and the Egyptian temple to some gently | any but works after classic models deserve the 
varied and wooded vale, and, interesting as|title of architecture. With respect to the last- 
they would continue to be for majestic anti- | named structures, however, we think it unde- 
quity, their simplicity would cease to charm|niable that they exhibit little of simplicity, 
for want of the harmony of situation and ac-j with much of unity of expression; and in 
companiment. Nor, on the ground of signifi-| which of these qualities, therefore, the com- 
cancy and appropriation, will the simplicity | mand of emotion principally resides, we leave 
that befits the dwelling of the citizen admit of | to the feelings of all, who have any, to de- 
its being magnified into the characteristic of | termine. 


be objected, that in thus viewing simplicity as 
at once non-essential and liable to excess, we 
}jare not doing justice to its claims; and that 
any quality in art or science may be rendered 
ridiculous by being overstrained in application. 
This remark, however, is only true as itregards 
qualities or excellences that are comparative ; 
it is not correct as to those which are absolute. 
Absolute excellences can never be carried to 
an extreme. No work of art was ever too 
grand, too graceful, too harmonious; since 
grandeur, grace, and harmony are designations 
of absolute excellence. While, again, that 
some works may be too complex and too orna- 
mental is no less certain than that others may 
be too simple or too poor; these terms being 
expressive of the extremes of qualities of com- 
parative excellence, those of variety and orna- 
ment. The very circumstance, therefore, that 
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It may, perhaps, be objected, that the more 
closely we follow the dictates of simplicity, the 
more likely shall we be to render the produc- 

‘tions of art intelligible, and their images sus- 
ceptible of being at once apprehended by the 
eye, and permanently retained by the memory. 
All these advantages, however, must neces- 
sarily be insured by a regard to the principles 
of unity. Superfluous and irregular members 
of design are as much opposed to unity as to 
the simple and the intelligible; and whether 
the degree of subdivision and of ornament be 
greater or less, a structure characterised by 
unity cannot fail to leave upon the attentive 
mind an impression at least as distinct as would 
attend the inspection of a work of extreme 
simplicity. It may, indeed, well admit of a 
doubt, whether the highest pleasures which 
architecture is calculated to produce are those 
attendant on an immediate comprehension of 
a given subject, since, as a science for the eye 
and the imagination, as well as the judgment, 
it is its province amply to provide for the re- 
searches of curiosity. Under all circum- 
stances, however, be the character of com- 
position simple or elaborate, unity demands its 
place as the crowning excellence. We the 
rather insist upon this, as opposed to the 
boasted claims of simplicity, from a conviction 
that, in elevating secondary or indeterminate 
subjects to the rank and authority of essen- 
tials, we are inflicting injury on art, impeding 
our own progress, and encouraging the sus- 
picions of those who stigmatise modern prac- 

|titioners with a want of inventive power. 


E. 


Shakspere—Extraordinary Brawing. 


A work of the very finest art has been sub- 
mitted to our inspection, in the form of a pen- 
and-ink portrait of Shakspere, with a repre- 
sentation below it of the Stratford premises, 
which were recently sold at the Auction Mart, 
for £3,000. This really wonderful and very 
|beautiful production is by Mr. J. Minasi, the 
eee of pen-and-ink artists. The public 
||have already had numerous proofs of the ex- 
quisite performances of that gentleman, who, 
'|with quill and ink-bottle as his only materials, 
has executed some of the most exquisite and 
minutely-finished pictures which it could be 
desired to behold. We have had many op- 
portunities of, noticing Mr. M.’s remarkable 
performances. In the present instance, how- 
ever, he seems to have surpassed, in our 
humble opinion, his preceding efforts. The 
subject of his portraitis among the highest and 
noblest that could be selected; and the artist 
appears to have risén therewith above all his 
former works of similar style and execution. 
He has taken as his original one of the most 
pleasing of the various portraits of the immor- 
tal bard, known to connoisseurs in such mat~- 
\ters, as the ‘‘ Chandos Portrait ;’’ and that por- 
trait he has copied in atruly surprising and 
Jexquisite manner. The effect is happier far 
than that of the finest and most elaborately- 


finished engraving; singularly conspicuous for: 


softness, beauty, and delicacy of touch. In-|} 
deed, the real and astonishing merits of the|| 
production are "not adequately appreciated 
until the picture is inspected by a powerful 
glass, whereby its most minute and marvel- 
lously. pains-taking execution is sufficiently 
perceived. Itis then only thatthe astonished 
inspector of the portrait sees how countless 
and almost incalculably small are the lines 
with which the artist’s magic pen has produced 
the soft and charming effects of this beautiful 
work. We are glad to hear that the highest 
lady in the land is to have this great artistic 
curlosity submitted to her inspection. It de- 
serves the most exalted as well as the most 
generous patronage. ‘The finest and most 
elaborately-executed engraving, could not, we 
believe, do anything like justice to the excel- 
lence of this original. The expression of the 
face, the glorious and majestic elevation and 
breadth of the forehead, and the intellect dis- 
played in the eye, are all displayed with mar- 
vellously happy effect. Beneath the portrait is 
avery clever fac-simile of the poet’s signa- 
ture; while beneath that again, Mr. Minasi 
has placed appropriate words, “‘ Arde ancora la 
Fiamma del Tuo inesauribile Genio.” The 
artist has exhibited the sacred flame of genius 
surmounting the head of the bard. This is an 
earnest and enthusiastic, if not altogether 
judicious, homage and reverence to the great 
Shakspere’s surpassing intellect. The lower 
portion of the picture is occupied by a beauti- 
fully executed pen-and-ink drawing of the 
Shakspere House at Stratford, and the adjoin- 
ing premises—adding much to the complete- 
ness and attraction of the production. We 
shall anxiously and curiously watch the effect 
of this exquisite work of art. It ought to be 
attended by decided benefit toone who has 
for many years achieved far more excellence 


‘and reputation, as a gifted and peculiarly labo- 


rious artist, than of the worldly profit which 
should likewise have rewarded such industry 
and ingenuty as he possesses. Itis gratifying 
to learn that Mr. Minasi, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, still engages himself with in- 


‘structing parties in the art in which he is so 


eminent, able, and successful.—Morning Ad- 
vertiser. 


Free Exniszitron.—The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures)|. 
have prepared a free exhibition of specimens, 
illustrating the progress of lithography in Eng- 
land, comprising the highest works of art by 
the most eminent artists and lithographers, 
and free tickets of admission may be had of all 
members of the society, and of Mr. Mortlock, 
250, Oxford-street; Mr. Phillips, 359, Oxford- 
street; Mr. White, 210, Regent-street ; Messrs. 
Graves, 6, Pall-mall; Messrs. Colnaghi, 13, 
Pall-mall East; Mr. Cundell, 12, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly; Mr. 
Milledge, 65, Fleet-street; Messrs. Greensill, 
148, Strand; Mr. Tenant, 149, Strand; Mr. 
Bell, 186, Strand; Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
Cornhill; and Mr. Moon, Threadneedle-street, 
&c. The exhibition is open every day from 
ten till four, and will close on the 8th, 
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HMavame CHartows “ UHAalhalla.”’ 





WE paid a visit this week to this popular place 
of amusement and instruction, because, at 
Madame Warton’s, art is combined with the 
ratification of the passing hour; the ‘‘ Wal- 
alla,”’ therefore, falls strictly within our pro- 
vince. 


We have heard some persons speak slight- 
ingly of the ‘‘ Walhalla” on moral grounds, 
but our honest opinion is, that such an exhibi- 
tion as the poses plastiques is calculated to 
refine as well as to amuse the mind. To the 
pure all things are pure. If we object to 
seeing Madame Warton’s personation (and 
beautiful it is) of ‘‘Venus Rising from the 
Sea,” we might reasonably turn away our 
eyes from the glowing canvas of Titian; and 
should her exquisite embodiment of ‘‘ Lady 
Godiva” offend us, Landseer’s painting of the 
wife of the grim old earl ought to make us put 
our hands before our eyes. 


It is no slight advantage to the artists of the 
present day that they are furnished with so 
fine an opportunity of studying drawing from 
the figure as is afforded them by Madame 
Warton and her coadjutors. Not long since, 
drawing from the nude figure, though essen- 
tially necessary to the sculptor and the 
painter, was so expensive a matter that very 
few artists could afford the needful sum. 
Now, however, for a mere trifle, the finest 
manly forms, and the most exquisite speci- 
mens of womanly beauty may be seen at the 
“* Walhalla ;’’ and compositions from the old 
and modern masters be witnessed, just as 
though the originals of the models for those 
famous pictures stood living and breathing 
before him. 


Landseer, great artist as he is, has shown his 
appreciation of Madame Warton’s symmetry 
by selecting her as his sitter for his forth- 
coming picture of ‘‘ Lady Godiva;’’ and beau- 
tifully has Madame Warton placed it on her 
stage in Leicester-square. Lady Godiva is 
represented seated on a white charger, capari- 
soned in crimson, riding naked with modestly 
down-cast eyes through the deserted streets of 
Coventry ; her ‘‘ rippled hair,’ as Tennyson 
calls it, flows down, partially concealing her 
charms. To those who have seen Madame 
Warton (and who has not?) we need not say 
how beautifully chaste is her delineation of 
‘* Lady Godiva.” Fine as her former efforts 
have been, this last exceeds them all. 


Our space will not allow of our noticing all 
the tableaux, but we cannot help mentioning 
the ‘‘ Grecian Harvest Home,” ‘‘ Eve tempt- 
ing Adam,” and ‘‘ Mars and Venus.’”’ Others 
there are, perhaps, quite as beautiful, but our 
artistical friends must go for themselves; and 
let them take our word for it, that, at the 
“Walhalla,” they will not only gratify the 
eye, but acquire the material which will be 
invaluable to them in the pursuit of their fine 
profession. 








Potices to Worresponvents. 





Noricz.— All communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DEcoRATOR’S 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 

*,* In answer to several subscribers who have addressed us 
on the subject, we beg to state that the two first pages 
of the weekly numbers of this work are intended to be cut 
off previous to binding. This will not make the least 
difference with regard to the appearance of the volume. 





*,* Part VIII. of the DrecoraTor’s ASSISTANT, in 2 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., I1I., 1V., V., VI., and VII. still cone 
tinue on sale. As the demand forthe Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 

Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 





QUERIES, 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


Sr1z,—I should feel obliged to any of your correspondents 
if they would inform me of the processes used in making 
specula for telescopes, the proportions of the alloy, &c., 
for casting, and the substances used for grinding and 
polishing, &c. As platina is very expensive, I should 
prefer an alloy without that metal.—Yours respectfully, 
W.H. Islington, December 30, 1847. 





A Constant READER (Blandford-street).—You cannot be 
much of a ‘‘ constant reader,’”? or else you would have 
perceived that we have already given directions for making 
crayons in page 11 of the present volume of this work. 
With regard to the preparation of water colours, we will 
shortly give an article on the subject. 

AMATEUR.—You may paint wood with common oil colours, 
and they will remain firm if you cover the painting with a 
strong varnish. Japan ware is thus painted. 

C. R.—The second volume will be completed with No. 51; 
No. 52 will form the title-page, preface, and index. 

W. P. A. (Bermondsey).—Any bookseller will obtain for you 
the back numbers of our work, they are all in print at 
present, but it is impossible to say how long they will 
remain so, as at present the stock on our shelves is 
rapidly decreasing. 

STRADELLA; OR, THE PowER or SonG. By F. GLASSE, 
Esq. London: H. Dipple, 42, Holywell-street, Strand.— 
A pleasing romance, created, no doubt, by the brain of an 
enthusiast—redolent of sentiment which charms and 
delights our mind, while it soars with our imagination 
through many a blissful scene of beauty, love, and peace, 
exposing alternately sunshine and storm, emblematical of 
the smiles and tears which form the limits of our feelings 
in this world. 

A WELL-WisuHER (Birmingham).—Thanks for the extracts, 
they shall be made use of. We are much obliged for your 
recommendations of this work among your friends; we 
only wish that the rest of our subscribers would do like-|} 
wise, we should then be able to add more to what has 
already been praised so much. At present the acquisition 
of every fresh subscriber is of importance to us, and we 
take it as an act of friendship on the part of our readers to 
endeavour to increase our circulation. Surely, such a 
small boon is not too much for us to ask, who labour 
willingly—and, we flatter ourselves, well—for the public 
good. 
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An UWlustrated Glossary of Technical 
| Terms used in Architectural anv 
Enterior IBecoration. 


(Continued from page 81.) 


Cuay, a mixture of decomposed minerals, 
occurring in beds near the surface of the earth. 
||The varieties of clay are of various important 
applications in pottery, in manufacturing 
stone-ware and porcelain, in constructing fur- 
naces for metallurgie operations, &c.—Some of 
the principal varieties are indurated clay, or 
clay stone, which is clay in its highest state of 
induration. It is soft, but not easily diffused 
in water, and does not form with it a ductile 
paste.—Porcelain clay, so named from the use 
to which it is applied, is white, with occasional 
shades of yellow and gray. It is dull and 
opaque; feels soft; in water it falls to powder, 
and when kneaded, it forms a ductile paste. It 
is in general infusible by any heat that can be 
raised.—Potter’s clay and pipe clay are similar, 
but less pure, generally of a yellowish or gray- 
ish colour, from the presence of iron.—Zoam is 
the same substance mixed with sand, oxide of 
iron, and various other foreign ingredients.— 
The boles, which are of ared or yellow colour, 
are of a similar composition, and appear to owe 
their colonrs to oxide of iron. They are distin- 
guished by their conchoidal fracture.-—The 
ochres are similar to the boles, containing only 
more oxide of iron.—fuller’s earth has an 
earthy fracture, sometimes slaty, is dull and 
opaque. In water it falls to powder without 
forming a ductile paste. Itis used to remove 
grease from cloth.—TZvipoli is found loose or 
indurated; its fracture is earthy; it feels harsh 
and dry; does not adhere to the tongue. It is 
used for polishing the metals and glass. 


Currass (in military costume), is that por- 
ition of defensive armour covering the back 
and breast. Cuirasses were anciently made of 
various materials, sometimes felt and cloth, 





placed in layers, being employed for the pur- 
pose; but in more modern times the various 
metals, such as gold, silver, brass, and iron 
have been generally used. 


Curran, a perpendicular wall serving to 
screen any object from view. In architecture, 


a curtain signifies that part of the wall of a 
No. 36.—Vol. II. 


fortification or rampart that is constructed be- 
tween two bastions, thus :— 





The term is also applied to a cloth or large} 
veil, capable of being contracted or enlarged!} 
at pleasure. In theatres, &c., the curtain! 
serves to hide the stage from the spectators: 
during a cessation of the performance ; for this! 
purpose there are generally two curtains, one, 
of which is called the drop-scene, and is lowered | 
at the end of the act, the other is only lowered 
when the play is finished; the first is always 
painted, and is frequently of great beauty, the! 
subjects being either allegorical or views of, 
celebrated places; the second is_ generally 
formed of green baize. Anciently the curtain 
rose from the stage, but it is now lowered from 
the top. 





Currain-Arm, a sort of hook serving to sup- 
port the end of a window curtain when drawn, | 
and formed of various materials. An original! 
design for a curtaih-arm will be found in) 
vol.i., p. 140 of this work. 
Cuarces (in heraldry), signify mhatever 
figure, &c., is borne in the field of a coat-of-| 
arms. We may take the lozenge as an exam-) 
ple. The shape is the same as that of a pane 
of glass in old casements. In this form the 
arms of maidens and widows should be borne. 
The true proportion of the lozenge is to have 
its width three parts in four of its height, 
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1. Rampant » 15. Couchant 
2. R. Guard 16. Debruised 
3. R. Regard 17. Addorsed 
4, Saliant 18.. Combattant 
5. Statant 19. Sejant 


20. Cabossed 
21. Courant 


6. Naissant 
7. Dismembered 


8. Erased 22. Volant 

9. Couped 23. Roussant 
10. At Gaze 24. Trussing 

11. Tripping 25. Displayed 
12. Lodged 26. Inverted 


13. Passant 27. Trect. 
14. Passant Reg. 


(To be continued.) 





Arcuitecturat Antiquities.—The subject 
has often been mooted, but never with that 
success which such an important proposition 
\might reasonably be expected to deserve; that 
a repository for specimens of ancient architec- 
‘ture should be established in the British 
Museum, from which the student might obtain 
that practical information for which he is at 
present compelled to travel through the coun- 
itry ;—surely a boon of such inestimable value 
as this would prove to be, should not be denied 
by a British Government to a British public. 
Scattered about this country are the remains of 
many a venerable pile which ere long will sink 
under the accumulated mipets of time and in- 
attention ; yet in these aré alone preserved the 
remnants of the architecture of long-passed 
ages;—these fragments ought to be at once 
rescued and deposited in some place of secu- 
rity. We intend shortly to propose a place for 
a architectural museum of this description. 














Che Theory of Painting; 
DEDUCED FROM THE “‘ DISCOURSES’? OF SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


—_—_— 


From young students an implicit obedience to 
the rules of art, as established by the practice 
of the great masters, should be exacted; and 
they should be taught to follow, not to eriticise, 
those models, which have passed through the 
approbation of ages, they alone forming suit- 
able guides for the early efforts of their pencils. 
The false and vulgar opinion that rules are the 
fetters of genius should never be allowed to 
gain ground in the mind of the young artist, 
they are fetters only to men of no genius, in 
the same manner that armour, which upon the 
strong is an ornament and defence, becomes, 
when placed upon the weak and misshaped, a 
load, and cripples the body which it was made 
to protect. It is true that when the students 
arrive at maturity in their art, a deviation from 
first principles may be allowable ; but it is best 
not to destroy the scaffold until we have raised 
the building. The genius of those students 
who have arrived at an advanced and critical 
period of study should always be carefully/ 
watched over, for on its nice management 
their future turn of taste depends. At this 
period it is natural for them to be more capti- 
vated with what is brilliant than what is solid, 
and to prefer splendid negligence to painful 
humiliating exactness. A facility in compos- 
ing, alively and what is called a masterly 
handling of the chalk and pencil, are, it must 
be confessed, captivating qualities to young 
minds, and become, of course, the objects of, 
their ambition. They endeavour to imitate 
these dazzling excellences, which they will 
find no great labour in attaining. After much 
time spent in these frivolous pursuits, the diffi- 
culty will be to retreat; but it will then be too 
late; and there is scarce an instance of return 
to scrupulous labour after the mind has been 
debauched and deceived by this fallacious mas-|| 
tery. In painting there is no royal road to 
perfection, and therefore the onward leaps of 
an impetuous disposition serve merely to retard 
if not totally to destroy the arrival of an end|| 
which can only be obtained by legitimate study 
and the closest attention. All the great pain- 
ters of whom we have any authentic account 
received their fame not merely as the crown 
of their desire, and the happy termination of 
their labours; but as a fresh incitement to in- 
creased industry. To be convinced with what}| 
persevering assiduity they pursued their stu- 
dies, we need only reflect on their method of 
proceeding in their most celebrated works. 
When they conceived a subject, they first made 
a variety of sketches, then a finished drawing, 
of the whole, after that amore correct drawing 
of every separate part—heads, hands, feet, and 
pieces of drapery, they then painted the pic- 
ture, and after all retouched it from the life. 
The pictures thus wrought with such paina, 
now appear like the effect of enchantment, and’ 
as if some mighty genius had struck them off 
at a blow. 
Quickness of drawing is often aimed at more 
than correctness, students instead of vieing 




















-||with each other which shall have the readiest 

hand, should be taught to contend who shall 
‘have the purest and most correct outline; and 
‘instead of striving which shall produce the 
brightest tint, or, curiously trifling, shall give 
the gloss of stuffs so as to appear real, let their 
ambition be directed to contend which shall 
dispose his drapery in the most graceful folds, 
which shall give the most grace and dignity to 
the human figure. In drawing from lay and 
human figures the productions of the student 
but too frequently betray that. want of truth 
which results from their copying the model 
exactly as it appears before them, without pay- 
ing attention to anything beyond the general 
attitude and outline; thus leaving out what it 
should be the grand aim of the painter to pro- 
duce, fidelity of expression, and a degree of 
liveliness adapted to the peculiar manner in 


that has stopped the progress of many young 
men of real genius, and it may be doubted 
whether a habit of drawing correctly what we 
see will not give a proportionable power of 
drawing correctly what we imagine. He who 
endeavours to copy nicely the figure before 
him, not only acquires a habit of exactness and 
precision, but is continually advancing in his 
knowledge of the human figure; and though 
he seems to superficial observers to make 
a slower progress, he will be found at last 
capable of adding (without running into ca- 
precious wildness) that grace and beauty which 
is necessary to be given to his more finished 
works, and which cannot be got by the 
moderns, as it} was not acquired by the 
ancients, but by an attentive and well-com- 
‘pared study of the human form. 

|| The facility of drawing any object that’ pre- 
sents itself, a tolerable readiness in the 
management of colours, and an acquaintance 
with the most simple and obvious rules of 
composition, are in painting what grammar is 
in literature—a general preparation for what- 
ever species of the art the artist may afterwards 
choose for his more particular application. 
The power of drawing, modelling, and using 
‘colours, is very properly called the ‘‘ language 
of the art;’’ and it is to the study of this lan- 
guage that the student should devote his best 
attention, for it is obviously upon a knowledge 
of it that he must build the foundation of his 
future ‘career, which will be more or less stable 
according to the presence or absence of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

When the artist is once enabled to express 
himself with some degree of correctness, he 
must then endeavour to collect subjects for 
expression; to amass a stock of ideas to be 
combined and varied as occasion may require. 
He is now inthe second period of study, in 
which his business is to learn all that has been 
known and done before hisown time. Having 
hitherto received instructions from a particular 
master; he is now to consider the art itself as 
his master. He must extend his capacity to 
more sublime and general instructions. Those 
perfections which lie scattered among various 
masters, are united in one general idea, which 
is henceforth to regulate his taste and enlarge 
his imagination. With a variety of models 
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which the figure isdrawn. Thisis the obstacle} 
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thus before him, he will avoid that narrowness 
and poverty of conception which attends a 
bigotted admiration of asingle master, and 
will cease to follow any favourite where he 
ceases to excel. This period is, however, still 
a time of subjection and discipline. Though 
the student will not resign himself blindly to 
any single authority when he may have the 
advantage of consulting many, he must still be 
afraid of trusting his own judgment, and of 
deviating into any track where he cannot 
find the footsteps of some former master. 

The third and last period emancipates the 
student from subjection to any authority but 
what he shall himself judge to be supported 
by reason. Confiding now on his own judg- 


|ment, he will consider and separate those dif- 


ferent principles to which .different modes of 
beauty owe their original. In the former 
period he sought only to know and combine 
excellence, wherever it was to be found, into 
one idea of perfection ; in this he learns what 
requires the most attentive sirvey, and the 
most subtle disquisition, to discriminate per- 
fections that are incompatible with each 
other. 

He is from this time to regard himself as 
holding the same rank with those masters 
whom he before obeyed as teachers; and as 
exercising a sort of sovereignty over those 
rules which have hitherto restrained him. 
Comparing now no longer the performances 
of art with each other, but examining the art) 
itself by the standard of nature, he corrects 
what is erroneous, supplies what is scanty, and 
adds, by his own observation, what the in- 
dustry of his predecessors may have left want- 
ing to perfection. Having well established his 
judgement, and stored his memory, he may now, 
without fear, try the power ef his imagination. 
The mind that has been thus disciplined, may 
be indulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and 
venture to play on the borders of the wildest 
extravagance. The habitual dignity which 
long converse with the greatest minds has 
imparted to him, will display itself in all his 
attempts; and he will stand among his in- 
structors, not as an imitator, but as a rival. 

These are the different stages of the art, and 
the last overcome it only remains to direct the 
view to distant excellence, and to show the 
readiest path that leads to it. 

It is indisputably evident that a great part of 
every man’s life must be employed in collecting| 
materials for the exercise of genius. Inven- 
tion, strictly speaking, is little more than a 
new combination of those images which have 
been previously gathered and deposited in the 
memory; nothing can come of nothing; he 
who has laid up no materials can produce no 
combinations. 

A student unacquainted with the attempts 
of former adventurers, is always apt to overrate 
his own abilities; to mistake the most trifling 
excursions for discoveries of moment, and 
every coast new to him for a new found coun- 
try. If by chance he passes beyond his usual 
limits, he congratulates his own arrival at 
those regions which they who have steered a 
better course have long left behind them. 

(To be continued.) 
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AVING 
already given a description of the Tuscan 
order, we now proceed to that of 

THE DORIC. 

The origin of this order has been thus 
described by Vitruvius:—‘‘Dorus, son of 
Hellen and the nymph Orises, reigned over 
Achaia and Peloponnesus. He built a temple 
of this order, on aspot sacred to Juno, at 
Argos, an ancient city. Many temples similar 
to it were afterwards raised in the other parts 
‘of Achaia, though at that time its proportions 
‘were not precisely established;’’—but as, of 
course, this account is merely fabulous, it is 

now universally rejected. Mr. Edmund Arkin 
| remarks that this order arose out of the prime- 
\lval wooden edifices constructed by the 
jiancients; and as experience in that peculiar 

style of building had imparted knowledge to 
the architects of the form best suited both to 
: Ipreserve simplicity and unity and to resist the 
|'combined influence of time and weather, the 
||Doric order ‘‘emphatically called the first 
|| Grecian order’’—the first-born of architecture 





the model from which it had been constructed, 
at the same time evidenced the birth of a spirit 
of improvement which rapidly progressed until 
it attained the powers of producing beauty 
and security—and while it provided a shelter 
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———— 


(Continued from page 86.) 
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for the man it was not forgotten that that man 
had also a mind which required that his house|} 
should be formed as well to please the eye as 
to protect the body. : 

“Tn contemplating a capital example of this 
order, as, for instance, the Parthenon at 
Athens, how is our admiration excited at this 
noblest as well as earliest invention of the 
building art! What robust solidity in the 
column! What massy grandeur in the enta- 
blature! What harmony in its simplicity, not 
destitute of ornament, but possessing that orna- 
ment alone with which taste dignifies and 
refines the conception of vigorous genius; no 
foliage adds a vain and meretricious decoration, 
but the frieze bears the achievement of heroes; 
while every part, consistent in itself, and bear- 
ing a just relation to every other member, 
contributes to that harmonious effect which 
maintains the power of first impressions, and 
excites increasing admiration in the intelligent 
observer. So in the immoral statue of Glycon, 
the form of heroic vigour is crowned with 
beauty, dignity, and grace. Other orders 
have elegance, have magnificence, but subli- 
mity is the characteristic of the Doric 
alone !”’ 

The poet Thomson, thus eulogises the archi- 
tectural productions of Greece:— 

‘* By Greece refined, 
And smiling high to bright perfection brought, 
Such thy sure rules, that Goths of every age, 
Who scorned their aid, have only loaded earth 
With laboured heavy monuments of shame, 
Not these gay domes that o’er thy splendid shore, 
Shot all proportion up. 

First unadorned 

And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose; 
Th’ Tonic then, with decent matron grace, 
Her airy pillar heaved; luxuriant last, 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath. 
The whole so measured true, so lessened off 
By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 
Formed to repel the still or stormy waste 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics looked, 
That from the magic wand aerial rise. 
These were the wonders that illumined Greece 
From end to end.’”’ 

The most perfect example of the Greek Doric 
order isthe Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva,| 
in the Acropolis at Athens, erected under the 
administration of Pericles, who lived about 
B.C. 450. The proportions of this singularly fine 
specimen are as follow :— 

The column (including the capital), ten mo- 
dules, twenty-eight minutes and a half; the 
whole entablature, three modules, twenty-seven 
minutes and three-quarters; the capital, twenty- 
seven minutes and three-quarters; the architrave 
(with its fillet), one module, twelve minutes 
and three-quarters; the frieze, to the square 
member of the corona, one module, ninteen 





|'—while it preserved the indubitable marks of| minutes; and the cornice, twenty-six minutes. 


Diameter of the column at the top, one mo- 
dule, sixteen minutes. 

Of the variation of this order employed by the 
Romans very few ancient examples exist. It is, 
therefore, principally indebted for its existence 
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|to the modern Italian architects, who, having 

little of antiquity before their eyes, appear to 
have bestowed more attention upon this order 
{than the others, and it must be confessed that 
{they have made of it a very elegant design, 
\|though, as before observed, essentially different 
{ftom the original and true Doric. The propor- 
|tions, according to Sir W. Chambers, are as 
|follow: the base, thirty minutes; the shaft, 
|thirteen modules, twenty-eight minutes; and 
the capital, thirty-two minutes; the architrave, 
thirty miuutes; the frieze to capital of tri- 
glyph, forty-five minutes; and cornice, forty- 
five minutes. Upper diameter of column, fifty 
minutes. 

In no example of antiquity is the Doric 
|column provided with a base, so, in order to 

supply this defect, most architects have em- 
|ployed the attic base, which is common to all 
the orders except the Tuscan, though belong- 
ing, perhaps, more particularly to the Ionic. 

It consists of two tori, with a scotia and 
fillets, between the upper of which, in this 
version, resembles an inverted ovolo. The 
fillet above the upper torus is always connected 
with the shaft by a curve, asis also that under 
the capital, for which reason they are com- 
monly considered as part of the shaft. The 
plinth, or square member beneath, is usually 
lunderstood, in Roman architecture, to be an 
indispensable appendage to the base, though 
Palladio has omitted it in his Corinthian order ; 
but it is rarely found in the Greek specimens. 
To save this order, however, from the sad 
humiliation of being obliged to borrow a shoe 
when required to wear one, Vignola provided 
it with this appendage. His base consists of 
one large torus, with one considerably smaller 
resting upon it, surmounted by the fillet. 

The most striking peculiarity in this order is 
the triglyph (supposed by Vitruvius to be the 
end of the joists laid transversely on the beam 
of the architrave), which forms the technical 
distinction between the Greek and Roman 
Doric, being in the former always placed at the 
corner of the entablature, and in the latter, 
invariably over the centre of the column. 
|The triglyph is surmounted by the mutule in 
ithe Greek, and in some Roman examples in- 
clined, but in most modern profiles horizontal ; 
jon its soffit are represented gutta, or drops. 
|The spaces between the triglyphs on the frieze, 
called metopes, in the modern Doric, are in- 
variably perfectly square, and generally en- 
riched with sculptures. Those which formerly 
adorned the metopes of the Parthenon were 
jbrought to this country by Lord Elgin, and 
now form the principal part of the collection 
which is known by his name at the British 
Museum. In the modern order these sculp- 
tures are most commonly an alternate bull’s 
seull, and patera. The extreme projections of 
all these ornaments should be less than that of 
the triglyph itself, thus keeping a due subordi- 
nation between mere decorations and essential 
parts. All the Greek Doric columns are fluted, 
and in both Greek and Roman this is per- 
formed without fillets between, as in the other 
orders. The intercolumniations in this order 
differ from those of the others, on account of 
the triglyph, the metopes being required to be 
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exactly square. They are as follow: the} 


coupled columns of course must stand under]} 


adjoining triglyphs; this make their distance, 
at the foot of the shaft, twenty-one minutes. 
The next intercolumniation is the monotri- 
glyph, having one between the columns; the 
distance is three modules. The diastyle—two 
triglyphs, five modules anda half. The are- 


osistile, which has three between, eight mo- 


dules. 
(To be continued.) 





Slensuration of Solids, 





(Concluded from page 83.) 
PROBLEM XI. 


To find the solidity ot a sphere. 

Multiply the cube of the diameter by .5236, 
and the product will be the solidity. 

Example.—What is the solidity of the sphere} 
A cB, whose diameter a zB is 18 inches? 





- 18 
324 
18 





_— 


5832 
-0236 





34992 
17496 
11664 
29160 


3053.6352 cubic in. = solidity. 


END OF MENSURATION OF SOLIDS. 





To make Curness Sueet Leav.—The opera- 
tion is carried on by two men; one is seated 
on the floor, with a large flat stone before him, 
and with a moveable one at his side. His fel- 
low-workman stands beside him with a crucible 
filled with melted lead, and having poured a 
certain quantity upon the stone, the other lifts 
the moveable stone, and dashing it on the fluid 
lead, presses it out into a flat and thin plate, 
which he instantly moves from the stone. A 
second quantity of lead is poured in a similar 
manner, and a similar plate formed, the pro- 
cess being carried on with singular rapidity. 
The rough edges of the plates are then cut off, 
and they are soldered together for use 
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he future of Art. 


To gaze beyond those narrow limits with which 
futurity encompasses us, and to predict with 
}‘certainty as to the maturity of that of which 
we have, as yet, only seen the infancy, is a task 
of no enviable character ;—years may proba- 
bly have to elapse, ere the prophecy will be 
fulfilled, and the prophet, if right, will, most 
likely, be forgotten; but if wrong, he will be 
‘|despoiled of his fair fame by the merciless 
hand of disappointed expectation ;—but with 
regard to art, the task is less dangerous: the 
shrewd observer of mankind may at once de- 
tect a popular feeling,—and ‘to discover 
whether that feeling be stable or not is a ques- 
tion solved by considering the length of its 
previous duration, and the object for which it 
exists. 

All results have their origin in something :— 
the waters issuing from a spring, mayhap, 
form a stream; that stream, at the end of 
its course, joins a river; and that river 
empties its tide into the sea;—so it is 
with those common _ passions of — our 
nature by which we are all influenced:—a 
gaze ata beautiful object creates love; love 
quickly merges into desire; and desire prompts 
us tocbtain possession ;—in all these grada- 
tions of feeling we may perceive the secret 
spring which actuates the progress of hu- 
manity, it was this power which Nature exer- 
cises over our minds that first led man from 
the intellectual darkness by which he was 
surrounded—and it was this power that ulti- 
mately placed at his disposal the resources of 
the earth. The contrast afforded to his 
miserable state of existence—suffering, as he 
was, under that worst species of slavery, the 
bond of ignorance—by almost every surround- 
‘ing object, first fired his soul with a love of 
| liberty ; an easily acquired insight into natural 
properties, gave him the means of unshackling 
his fetters ; and his unrestrained freedom soon 
paved the way to civilisation; civilisation led 
to moral refinement; and here, allying him- 
self with education, in the work of intellectual 
and social progress, with her aid he soon dis- 
covered that the mind, itself, was formed by 
God to labour with the arm; and that his most 
powerful assistant was knowledge. 

We are all well aware that beauty has as 
much influence over our intellect as sweetness 
has over our palate; it forms, indeed, an intel- 
lectual luxury for a property of our nature 
which should never be sated with coarser 
food. Man, in his present state of existence, 
partakes of two principles in his composition— 
mental and corporeal; the latter requires nu- 
\tritious food for its adequate support, and un- 
less this is provided an incipient decay germi- 
nates in his body, leading first to sickness, and 
then to a premature death. Then is it not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the first principle is 
self-sustaining, when we are fully aware that 
starvation aberrates the mind, and leads to 
idiotey ; and vice versa, that grief in the mind 
wastes away our physical functions, and at- 
tenuates our frames. The fact is, that the two 
principles of our nature are so closely con- 











nected that all evils inflicted upon the one pro-. 
duce corresponding effects upon the other. 
It matters but little whether the vacuity exists 
either in the belly or the brain—to produce}| 
real happiness in life both must be filled. 

From a perusal of the above, the reader will 
at once perceive that beauty forms part of the 
natural intellectual food of man; and this 
view is further supported by the fact of its 
being the antidote of ugliness, in the same 
manner that honey corrects the taste of the 
acid or the bitter—both of which are detri- 
mental to our bodily health. 

Art, therefore, is the legitimate caterer to 
our intellectual appetite ; and it is only by her 
cultivation that we will be enabled to produce 
a purer feeling in the minds of the multitude 
than that with which it has been hitherto per- 
vaded. 

We can already obtain a glimpse of the 
future of art by regarding attentively the popu- 
lar feeling of the present day, and may safely 
predict that the time is not far distant when 
beauty will be once more installed among us— 
beauty, pure and noble, that has ever been a 
willing guest to the heart willing for her re- 
ception. 





Tue ‘Arr Manuracrure.’—A facetious! | 
contemporary has lately animadverted, and in 
our opinion very justly, too, upon the exces- 
sively high prices affixed by Felix Summerly 
to the articles forming his ‘“‘ Art Manufacture.” 
“Art in domestic utensils,’’ says he, ‘ will 
never be popularised and appreciated by the 
general public, when beer jugs are sold at 
eighteen shillings. We have casts of celebra- 
ted statues for half a crown or less. Why 
should not Mr. Felix Summerly’s beer vessel 
be cast or moulded in some homely but appro- 
priate material and sold for something like a 
corresponding price? . The idea of making 
household things artistically beautiful is a very 
excellent one. But household things to be put 
to. household usage must not be too expensive 
to be occasionally broken and replaced. That, 
in the very nature of things, must be their 
destiny. Werepeat to Mr. Felix Summerly, 
that we should like to see his shop prosper; 
but if he would succeed, he must, in shop 
phrase, ticket his goods with lower figures. We 
should be loath to think that the principal art 
looked to in the Art Manufacture was the art 
of getting as much money as possible out of 
people’s pockets. A fair and liberal remunera- 
tion we should be delighted to see undertaker 
and artist receive, and we are convinced that a 
large disposal of these certainly very beautiful 
articles at a lower price would be an infinitely 
better commercial speculation than the neces-| 
sarily limited sales to be effected at the present 
very exorbitant rate charged for them.” With 
these sentiments, as we have stated above, we} 
entirely coincide; without cheapness forming 
one of the qualities of the productions of art, 
they lose the greater portion of their value ;— 
besides, the very spirit of the age should, we 
think, be a sufficient guide to Felix Summerly 
in regulating the prices of the articles he pro- 
duces to the world. 
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Scientific Societies. 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY. 


Corrosion or Inon.—Mr. T.Spencerrecently 
read a paper, before the Liverpool Polytechnic 
‘Society, ‘‘On iron, its active and inactive 
states,’ wherein he made some observations on 
rust. Iron, he said, above all the useful 
metals, had the greatest affinity for oxygen: 
in other words, its surface became sooner sub- 
ject to rust than all other metals and sub- 
stances, setting aside the alkaline earths. In 
our climate this undesirable property was wit- 
nessed more than in other countries: in Upper 
Egypt instruments of polished steel might be 
‘kept in the open air without losing their bril- 
liancy. Dry atmosphere, although it contains 
20 per cent. of free oxygen, would not alone 
cause iron to rust. The atmosphere had 
always, however, in combination with it what 
was called aqueous vapour, but which was in 
reality steam. We might immerse the most 
brilliant polished steel in oxygen gas without 
‘a change taking place on its surface. Neither 
‘oxygen nor steam could of itself corrode iron. 
Let it be remembered, these bodies were the 
only ones to which it was exposed. Under 
what circumstances, then, did this general and 
all-pervading action take place? An answer 
to this was given by a simple experiment. If 
one end of a slip of polished iron were kept in 
‘pure water while the other end was in the at- 
‘mosphere, it would seem that the part of the 
‘iron which first corroded was at the surface of 
the water, and this long before the ends of the 
iron were acted upon. It required a mixture 
‘of air and water, what was usually termed 
dampness, neither the one nor the other being 
able to produce the effect alone. Steel filings 
became rusty in water. Why? Because they 
absorbed the oxygen in the water. If ase- 
cond quantity of filings were put inthey would 
not rust, because the oxygen Vad been already 
‘subtracted. The reader showed by experiment 
that a coating of carbon effectually prevents 
iron from oxidation, and that it can protect it 
from a body so strong as even aquafortis itself. 
If the aquafortis were diluted with water, 
however, the protective power no longer exists. 
We all knew, he said, that should a piece of 
this metal be immersed in nitric or sulphuric 
acid, a great action ensued, fumes were given 
off, whilst the iron itself was dissolved; the 
result was owing to the strong affinity of this 
metal for oxygen: if gold were immersed, no 
such action took place. Iron had the same 
action on a solution of silver or copper, so that 
precipitation ensued. He (Mr. S.) could well 
conceive how astonished the experimenter 
must have been when he discovered that, by a 
simple means, clean bright iron, without pro- 
tection, might be placed in nitric acid, without 
any decomposition taking place, and that the 
act of immersion, which generally destroyed, 
should now preserve ; but more extraordinary 
still, its hitherto active surface had become so 
“* catalepsed,’’ if he might use the term, that it 
might be plunged into a strong solution of 





copper or silver without these metals being 
precipitated, or having its brilliancy dimi- 
nished. He showed by experiment, that if a 
piece of platinum or of gold were placed at 
the bottom of a vessel containing nitric acid, 
and a piece of iron immersed and placed in|{ 
contact with it, the action which would other-|{ 
wise ensue was destroyed. If there was, how- 
ever, the slightest scratch or abrasion on the 
surface of the metal, the protecting influence 
was gone. A piece of solid carbon also im- 
parts a protective property to iron, little short 
of that given it by platinum. 





Buitpers’ Benevotent Institrutron.—On|| 
the 3rd January the managing committee of 
this Institution met to balance the half-yearly 
account, when they had the pleasure of finding 
the balance exceed their expectations, remem- 
bering that the great pressure of the times 
must affect the affairs of the class of persons 
more especially connected with the building 
interest. The committee, notwithstanding they 
have only commenced operations during 
a short period of six months, have invested a 
considerable sum in the Government securi- 
ties, and have also aconsiderable sum yet re- 
maining in the hands of the bankers. It is to 
be hoped that the various classes in the build- 
ing trades (as the Institute combines and 
relieves almost all connected with building)|| 
will give their united assistance in carrying|} 
out its laudable and philanthropic object, it} 
being necessary to raise a sufficient sum to in- 
vest, in order to realise an income sufficient 
to enable the committee to grant and continue 
relief, 


Invention or Guass.—It might contribute 
to dispose us to a kinder regard for the labours 
of one another, if we were to consider from 
what unpromising beginnings the most useful 
productions of art have probably arisen. Who, 
when he first saw the sand or ashes, by a 
casual intenseness of heat, melted into aj] 
metalline form, rugged with excrescences and|} 
clouded with impurities, would have imagined|} 
that in this shapeless lump lay concealed soj| 
many conveniences of life as would, in time, 
constitute a great part of the happiness of the 
world? Yet, by some such fortuitous liqueface 
tion was mankind taught to procure a body, at 
once, in a high degrce, solid and transparent; 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
exclude the violence of the wind; which might 
extend the sight of the philosopher to new// 
ranges of existence, and charm him, at one 
time, with the unbounded extent of material 
creation, and at another with the endless sub- 
ordination of animal life; and, what is of yet 
more importance, might supply the decays of 
nature, aud succour old age with subsidiary|} 
sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass/| 
employed, though without his knowledge or 
expectation. He was facilitating and pro- 


longing the enjoyment of light, enlarging the 
avenues of science, and conferring the highest 
and most lasting pleasures; he was enabling|} 
the student to contemplate nature, and the}|| 
beauty to behold herself.—Dr. Johnson. 
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|Wao that has scanned over the pages of 
'‘* Punch,” dipped into his ‘“‘ Almanack,”’ or 
-surveyed the no less inviting contents of his 
| Pocket Book,’ has not bestowed, atleast, a 
tributary laugh to the comic humour of the 
‘inimitable Leech? We say inimitable, because 
‘he is not equalled, let alone surpassed, in his 
‘peculiar style by any artist of the day. His 
designs are all broad, dashing, and vigorously 
satirical—sketches of life taken with a free 
jhand, a well-pointed pencil, and a heart ever 
alive to the promptings of Momus. Leech 
does not exhibit so much sarcasm as Cruik- 
‘shank; but his designs are not on that account 
less true to their purpose: Cruikshank aims at 
shaming folly—Leech gives it its portrait to 
laugh at; both are successful, although each 
‘pursues a different road in order to arrive at 
the same end; yet Leech, when he likes, can 
be as pathetic as Cruikshank; and although 
he does not impart such a horrible aspect to 
‘misery, he possesses the like power of loosen- 
ing our sympathies and of softening our hearts 
to the “‘ still small voice”’ that resides within. 
There is no artist of the present day who 
has obtained a well-grounded popularity in 
‘such a comparatively short space of time as 
‘John Leech; pleased with even the first dis- 
plays of his talent, the public soon learned to 
appreciate and set a true value on the works 
iof an original genius, and his celebrity, 
although it shines as bright as seven suns, has 
not yet arrived at its meridian. 
As a political caricaturist, John Leech has 
‘no rival, and the many volumes of ‘‘ Punch”’ 
which have been published will be as much 
‘prized by after generations as are the works of 
‘Hogarth by us. In his designs, Leech depends 
not merely upon the ‘ephemeral attraction of 
‘distorted countenances and bodies of distin- 
‘guished public characters; but holding con- 
stantly Sin view the distinction between the 
keen razor of satire and the blunt oyster-knife 
of vulgar malice, he endeavours as much as 
‘possible to make natural expression and action 
ithe symbols of the meaning his pictures have 
‘to convey. When Hogarth quarrelled with 
Churchill, he drew a caricature which repre- 
sented that individual in the form of a bear, 
with a quart pot in his paw; and although this, 
‘at the time it was executed, might have been 
readily decyphered, and its signification made 
out, yet in a time like our own, when the 
public taste has become refined, such a picture 
would create no other feeling than one of dis- 
gust for the artist on our part. 
| Weare no enemies to the artist who employs 
his genius for the purpose of correcting either 
public or private abuse ; but, on the contrary, 
j/we are most decidedly of opinion that even 
the fact of our artists having the power to do 
iso, evidences a great stride in the onward 
march of intellectual improvement; and we 
j!would as much contribute to the honour and 
glorification of the artist who should apply 
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himself to such a patriotic purpose, as to that 

of the legislator, the soldier, or the sailor, who 

have striven for their country’s good either in 

ne senate, on the tented field, or the quarter- 
eck, 

Ever since its commencement, John Leech, 
in connection with Richard Doyle (son of John 
Doyle, the ‘‘H.B.’’), has been the principal 
artist of the “‘ London Charivari.” 

The name of Hablot K. Browne is that of 
one who, under the fanciful cognomen of 
“‘ Phiz,”’ has contributed not a little to the ser- 
vice of literature by his admirable illustrations. 
There is a quaintness about the productions of 
this artist which nearly approaches the style of 
Cruikshank, indeed some portions of ‘‘ Phiz’s”’ 
style seems to be borrowed both from Cruik- 
shank and the late George Seymour. All his 
plates are highly finished, and although this 
racy style precludes much elaboration, cor- 
rectness and delicacy of outline, with a peculiar 
neatness of finish, form the agreeable pecu- 
liarity of his works. 

Browne was first brought directly before the 
public in aremarkable manner. ‘The original 
edition of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, had their illus- 
trations executed by the late George Seymour; 
and at the time of that artist’s committing sui- 
cide he had in hand a plate which was re-| 
quired for the forthcoming number of that 
work; it was in an unfinished state, and in 
order not to delay the publication, it was 
entrusted to Browne, at that time compara- 
tively unknown as an artist, to finish; and he 
executed his task with so much ability that he 
became a greater favourite even than his pre- 
decessor. ‘‘Phiz’’ is now one of our most 
popular and prolific artists. 


(To be continued.) 





Tur New Anti-uaminatine Rat, on trial 
at the Paddington terminus, has, itis said, been 
found to answer. t has been down five 
months, and exhibits no marked sign of wear- 
ing or abrasion on the surface, though the 
ordinary rails, in much less time, have gone to 
pieces. It was invented by Mr. Thorneycroft, 
the iron master, and will probably be adopted 
on the Oxford, Worcester and Wolverampton, 
and be usefully applied to both broad and nar- 
row guage. 





Rartwaxy Patents iN France.—The follow- 
ing isa statement of the number of patents 
(original and improvements) for inventions 
connected with railway construction, which 
have been obtained in France :—In 1848, 19; 
in 1844, 22; in 1845, 88; in 1846, 131—total, 
260. Of these not above three or four have 
been carried out so as to realize any advantages 
to the inventors, and those are of English 
origin—one of which is that of Mr. Stephen- 
son, who receives a premium of £50 for each 
niachine adopting his patent improvement, 


To Remove Rust rrom [ron.—The easiest 
method of removing rust from iron is rubbing 
it with a rag dipped in oil of tartar. The rust 
will disappear immediately. 
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Gessellatey Tiles. 


——~ 


TrsseLuATEpD tiles are formed of two differently 
coloured clays, and imbedded in the other, 
and disposed so as to form an ornamental de- 
vice. ‘The tile is first made in clay of one 
colour, with a depression afterwards to be 
filled. with clay of the other colour, and this 
depression is formed by the aid of a mould. 
In the first place, the modeller models in stiff 
clay an exact representative of one of the 
tiles, about an inch thick, cutting out to the 
depth of about a quarter of an inch the de- 
pression which constitutes the device. When 
this is properly dried, a mould is made from it 
in plaster of Paris, and from this mould all the 
tiles are produced one by one. The ground 
colour of the tile is frequently a brownish 
clay, witha yellow device; but this may be 
varied at pleasure. Let the colour be what it 
may, however, the first clay is mixed up very 
thick, and pressed into the mould by the aid 
of a peculiarly-shaped press. On leaving the 
press it presents the form of a damp, heavy, uni- 
coloured square tile of clay, with an ornamen- 
tal device formed by a depression below the 
common level of the surface. 

The second coloured clay, so far from being 
made stiff like the first, has a consistence some- 
what resembling that of honey; and herein 
lies one of the niceities of manufacture, for it 
is necessary to choose clays which will con- 
tract equally in baking, although of different 
consistence when used. The tile beinglaid on 
a bench, the workman plasters the honey-like 
clay on it, until he has completely filled the 
depressed device, using a kind of knife or 
trowel in this process. The tile, in this state, 
is then allowed to dry very gradually for the 
long period of eight weeks, to accommodate 
the shrinking of the clays to their peculiar 
natures. After this, each tile is scraped on 
the surface with an edge tool, till the super- 
fluous portion of the second clay is removed, 
and the two clays become properly visible, one 
forming the ground and the other the device. 
In this state the tiles are put into a “ biscuit 
kiln,” where they are baked in a manner 
nearly resembling the baking of porcelain, but 
with especial reference, as to time and tem- 
perature, to the quality of the clays. From 
the ‘‘ biscuit kiln” they are transferred to the 
‘‘dipping room,”’ where they are coated on the 
upper surface with liquid glaze by means of a 
\brush. Lastly, an exposure to the heat of the 
“‘slaze kiln’? for a period of twenty-four or 
thirty hours causes the glaze to combine with 
the clay, and the tiles are then finished.— 
Dodd's “* British Manufaetures.”’ 





To Cast Ficures 1n Imitation or Ivory. 
—Make isinglass and strong brandy into a 
paste with powder of egg-shells finely ground ; 
you may make it whatever colour you please ; 
but cast warm water into your mould which 
should be previously oiled over. Leave the 
figure in the mould to dry; and on taking it 
\lout you will find that it bears astrong resem- 
blance to ivory. 





Potices to Correspondents, 





Noricz, — All communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DeEcorATOR’S 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’?’ No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 


*,* In answer to several subscribers who have addressed us 
on the subject, we beg to state that the two first pages 
of the weekly numbers of this work are intended to be eut 
off previous to binding. This will not make the least, 
difference with regard to the appearance of the volume, 





*,* Part VIII. of the Drcorator’s ASSISTANT, in 2 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Sever- 
pence. Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., VI., and VII. still con- 
tinue on sale, As the demand forthe Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers. 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. ; 


Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 





QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to manly 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as_ possible, without in-. 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


S1z,—I should feel obliged if any of your correspondents would 
inform me of the manner in which Venetian blinds are: 
repainted. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. P. TRING. 
Hulme, Manchester, Jan. 4, 1848. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


PREPARATION OF GLASS FOR PAINTING TRANSPAREN- 
c1ES.—Sir,—In answer to “C.S.,’? page 176, vol.i., I 
beg to state the glass requires no preparation beyond that 
of being well cleaned. The colours are prepared in the 
ordinary manner, and are laid on rather thick.—Yours, 
&c., AxTIsTIcUS, Walworth. 

Bronzine Gas-Firtines, &c.—Sir,—The appearance for 
which ‘‘A. G. F.’’ requires an explanation (see p. 184, 
vol. i.) is produced by applying bronze to those parts of, 
the fittings standing out in relief, and painting the crevices 
with a green colour.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
C.E. Jan, 1, 1848, 




















J. C. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne).—In all cases it is much more 
economical to purchase glass in crates than in squares. 
Before we can tell you the superficial contents in feet of 
the crate, you must inform us, first, what description of 
glass you require; and secondly, its particular quality. 


A PAINTER’s APPRENTICE (Glasgow).—Soft soap is pre- 
ared in quite a different manner from hard soap, more oil’ 
Bene employed in order to render it liquid; potash, too, is 
used instead of soda as the alkaline ingredient. odd! }. 
gives the following as the analysis of soft soap of good|| 
quality :—alkali, 9 parts; oil and tallow, 42 parts; water,. 
49 parts: total, 100 parts. 


L. A.—Mix the colours more than moderately thick, and add 
as much driers as possible. With regard to the distemper 
colours, of course the first rule must suffice. 


An Opp Fenuow (Caerphilly).—It is very strange that we 
cannot teach our correspondents the difference between 
the editor and publisher of a work; surely it is as easy to 
address a letter to the one as the other. If you address a 
note to Mr. Weale, the architectural publisher, Holborn, 
he will forward you his catalogue, which contains the 
names and prices of several works treating on the subject 
you inquire about. The plates would cost from about half- 
a-crown upwards. 
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An Llustratey Glossary of Technical 
Germs used tn Architectural and 
Entertoy sBecorvation. 


—_— 


(Concluded from page 92.) 
Cuanrcss (concluded). 





28. Niant 86. Pelican 

29° Embowed 37. Fretted} 

| 38. Nowed 

31. Gutté 39. Pegasus 
40. Increscent 


- Decrescent 
34. Indorsed 42. Star. 


35. Jess’d & Bill’d 


Centerine (in bridge building), the pre- 
liminary operation to forming the arch of a 
bridge. It is effected by placing on the piers 
a framework of wood constructed as in the fol- 
lowing engraving, over, and to the figure or 
pattern of, which the brick or stone work, as 
the case may be, is built and adapted. It 
must be remembered, that when the arch is 

















30. Hauriant 


32. Vambraced 
33. Crescent 


completed, if presses with enormous force on 
| No. 37.—Vol. II. 
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the wooden frame. In order to get over this 
difficulty in the way of their removal, the base 
of each line of timbers rests on a series of 
wedges, so that every blow of the hammer 
applied to the point of the wedge, tends to 
facilitate the removal of the centre, and in 
this way the enormous masses of stone, form-| 
ing the arches of New London Bridge, were} 
brought into a state of equilibrium in mid-air, 
and afterwards left to support their own levia- 
than framework. 


Curcxy (in heraldry), a border or ordinary 
having no more than two chequers. 


Cocnizance (in heraldry), the crest. (See 
Coat-of-Arms.) 


ConcamMERATE (in architecture), to vault or'| 
arch. 


Concer (in architecture), a French term! 
having the same meaning as Cincture. 


Co-Ssecant, the secant of an arc, which is 
the complement of another to 90 degrees. 


Counter-CuancGeEp (in heraldry), a mutual 
changing of the colours of the field and charge 
in an escutcheon, by reason of one or more|} 








lines of partition, as in the figure; he beareth, 
party per pale argent and gules a bend counter- 
changed. 


Countrr-Componep (in heraldry), a border'|} 
or any ordinary having only two rows of|} 
chequers of two different colours. 


Cysium, an ancient drinking  vessel,||: 





fashioned like a boat. 


| (To be continued.) 





A Beavutirut Ornament ror Guass or|{} 
Suate.—Spread on a plate of glass a few drops|| 
of nitrate of silver previously diluted with 
double its quantity of rain water; place at the 
bottom of it, and in contact with the fluid, a 
zine or copper wire, bent in any form you 
please, and let the whole remain undisturbed 
in a horizontal position ; in a few hours a beau-}} 
tiful crystallisation of metallic silver will 
arrange. itself around the wire, and continue 
to increase until the whole of the fluid has 
been acted on by the wire. 
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without any determinate object; as it requires 
‘no effort of the mind, he sleeps over his work; 
and those powers of invention and composition 
which ought particularly to be called out and 
put in action, lie torpid, and lose their energy 
for want of exercise. 

How incapable those are of producing any- 
thing of their own, who have spent much of 
their time in making finished copies, is well 
known to all who are conversant with the art 
of painting. 

To suppose that the complication of powers, 
and variety of ideas necessary to that mind 
which aspires to the first honours in the art of 
painting, can be obtained by the frigid con- 
templation of afew single models, is no less 
absurd than it would be in him who wishes to 
‘be a poet, to imagine that by translating a 
tragedy he can acquire to himself sufficient 
knowledge of the appearances of nature, the 
operations of the passions, and the incidents 
of life. 

The great use in copying, if it be at all use- 
ful, should seem to be in learning to colour; 
yet even colouring will never be perfectly at- 
tained by servilely coping the model before 
you. An eye critically nice can only be 
formed by observing well-coloured pictures 
with attention; and by close inspection and 
minute examination, the student will discover, 
at last, the manner of handling, the artifices 
of contrast, glazing, and other expedients, by 
which good colourists have raised the value of 
their tints, and by which nature has been so 
happily imitated. 

It must be noted, however, that old picturgs, 
deservedly celebrated for their colouring, are 
ofton so changed by dirt and varnish, that we 
ought not to wonder if they do not appear 
equal to their reputation in the eyes of inex- 
perienced painters or young students An 
artist whose judgment is matured by long ob- 
servation, considers rather what the picture 
once was, than what itis at present. He has 
by habit. acquired a power of seeing the bril- 
liancy of tints through the cloud by which it is 
obscured. An exact imitation, therefore, of 
those pictures, is likely to fill the student’s|| 
mind with false opinions, and to send him back 
a colourist of his own formation, with ideas 
equally remote from nature and from art, from 
the genuine practice of the masters, and the 
real appearances of things. 

Following these: rules, and using these pre- 
cautions, when the student has clearly and dis- 
tinctly learned in what good colouring consists, 
he cannot do better than have recourse to 
nature herself, who is always at hand, and in 
comparisoniof whose true splendour the best 


Che Theory of Painting: 
\DEDUCED FROM THE “DISCOURSES” OF SIR 
, JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 





(Continued from page 93.) 

|T ue productions of such minds are seldom dis- 
|tinguished by an air of originality; they are 
janticipated in their happiest efforts; and if 
|they are found to differ in anything from their 
|predecessors, it is only in irregular sallies and 
|trifling conceits. The more extensive, there- | 
|fore, the young artist’s acquaintance is with the 
works of those who have excelled the more ex- 
|tensive will be his powers of invention; and 
|what may appear still more like a paradox, the 
more original will be hisconceptions. But the 
difficulty now is to determine what ought to be 
|proposed as models of excellence, and who 
jought to be considered as the properest guides. 
To a young man just arrived in Italy, many 
jof the present painters of that country are 
jready enough to obtrude their precepts, and 
to offer their own performances as examples of 
that perfection which they affect to recom- 
mend. The modern, however, who recom- 
mends himself as a standard, may justly be 
|suspected as ignorant of the true end, and un- 
acquainted with the proper object, of the art 
which he professes. To follow such a guide, 
lie not only retard the student, but mislead 
him. 

On whom, then, can he rely, or who shall 
show him the path that leads to excellence? 
|The answer is obvious: those great masters 
|who have travelled the same road with success, 
jare the most likely to conduct others. The 
jworks of those who have stood the test of ages 
have aclaim to that respect and veneration to 
|which no modern can pretend. The duration 
and stability of their fame is sufficient to 
jevince that it has not been suspended upon the 
slender thread of fashion and caprice, but 
|bound to the human heart by every tie of sym- 
pathetic approbation. 
|_ There is no danger of studying too much 
||the works of those great men; but how they 
jmay be studied to advantage, isan inquiry of 
great importance. 

Some who have never raised their minds to 
the consideration of the real dignity of the art, 
||and who rate the works of an artist in propor- 
|tion as they excel or are defective in the me- 
chanical parts, look on theory as something 
that may enable them to talk but not to paint 
|better; and confining themselves entirely to 
|mechanical practice, very assiduously toil! on 
jin the drudgery of copying, and think they 
jmake a rapid progress while they faithfully 
jexhibit the minutest part of a favourite pic-| coloured pictures are but faint and feeble. 
jture. This is a very tedious and erroneous|| However, as the practice of copying is not 
jmethod of proceeding. Of every large com-| entirely to be excluded, since the mechanical 
|position, even of those which are most ad-| practice of painting is learned in some mea- 
|mired, a great part may truly said to be com-| sure by it, let those choice parts only be selec-|| 
|monplace. This, though it takes up much time| ted which have recommended the work to 
jin copying, conduces little to improvement.| notice. If its excellence consists in its general]! 
|General copying can only be considered as a| effect, it would be proper to make slight 
|delusive kind of industry; the student satisfies | sketches of the machinery and general man- 
jhimself with the appearance of doing some-| agement of the picture. Those sketches should|| 
jthing ; he falls into the dangerous habit of| always be kept at hand for the regulation of 
jimitating without selecting, and of labouring|the student’s style. Instead of copying the 
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touches of those great masters, copy only their 
conceptions ; instead of treading in their foot- 
steps, let him endeavour only to keep the 
same road; let him labour to invent on their 
general principles and way of thinking; let 
him possess himself with their spirit; and con- 


i|sider with himself how a Michael Angelo or a 


Raphaél would have treated the subject; and 
work himself into a belief that his picture is to 
be seen and criticised by them when completed. 
Even an attempt of this kind will rouse his 
powers. 


But as mere enthusiasm will carry him but a 


‘\\little way, we will recommend a practice that 


may be equivalent to, and will perhaps more 
efficaciously contribute ‘to his advancement, 
than even the verbal corrections of those mas- 
ters themselves, could they be © obtained. 
What we would propose is, that he should 
enter into a kind of competition, by painting a 
similar subject, and making a companion to 
any picture that he considers as a model. 
After he has finished his work, let him place 
it near the model, and compare them carefully 
together. He will then not only see but feel 
his own deficiencies more sensibly than by 
precepts or any other means of instruction. 
The true principles of painting will mingle 
with his thoughts. Ideas thus fixed by sen- 
sible objects, will be certain and definite; and 
sinking deep into the mind, will not only be 
more just but more lasting than those presented 
to him by precepts only; which will always be 
fleeting, variable, and undetermined. 

This method of comparing his own efforts with 
those of some great master, is indeed a severe 
and mortifying task, to which none will submit 
but such as have great views, with fortitude 
sufficient to forego the gratifications of present 
vanity for future honour. When the student 
has succeeded in some measure to his own 


j|satisfaction, and has felicitated himself on his 
||success, to go voluntarily to a tribunal where 







































he knows his vanity must be humbled, and all 
self-approbation must vanish, he requires not 
only great resolution but great humility. To 
him, however, who has the ambition to be a 
real master, the solid satisfaction which pro- 
ceeds from a consciousness of his advancement 
(of which seeing his own faults is the first step), 
will very abundantly compensate for the mor- 
tification of present disappointment. Thereis, 
besides, this alleviating circumstance. Every 
discovery he makes, every acquisition of know- 
ledge he attains, seems to proceed from his 
own sagacity; and thus he acquires a confi- 
dence in himself sufficient to keep up the 
resolution of perseverance. 

Most students must have experienced how 
lazily, and consequently how ineffectually, in- 
struction is recelved when forced upon the 
mind by others. Few have been taught to any 
purpose, who have not been their own 
teachers. We prefer those instructions which 
we have given ourselves, from our affection to 


‘|the instructor; and they are more effectual, 
from being received into the mind at the very 
|\time when it is most open and eager to receive 


them. ; 
(To be continued.) 
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Qhinese Canals, Ke, 


Or the external civilisation of China, we have 
a striking proof and a standing monument in 
the construction of so many canals that inter- 
sect the whole country, and in everything con- 
nected therewith. As the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil is produced by the many 
rivers of greater or less magnitude that inter- 
sect the country, but which, at the same time, 
threaten the flat plains with inundation, it is) 
the first object and most important care of, 
government to avert the danger of such inun- 
dations, to distribute the fertilising waters in 
equal abundance over the whole country, and 
thus, by means of canals, to maintain in all 
parts the communication by water, which is, 
at the same time, of equal benefit and im- 
portance to industry and internal commerce. 
In no civilised state are establishments of this 
kind so extensively diffused and brought to so 
high a state of perfection as in China. The 
great Imperial Canal, which»extends to the 
length of 120 geographical leagues, has, it is 
said, no parallel on the earth. Although the 
construction of canals, and all the regulations 
on water carriage could have attained by 
degrees only to their present state of per- 
fection, still this alone would prove the very 
early attention which this people had bestowed 
on the arts of civilised life. Mention is often 
made of them in the old Chinese histories and 
imperial annals; and the canals of China, like 
the Nile in Egypt, were ever the objects of 
most anxious solicitude to the government. 
These annals, whenever they have occasion to 
speak of those great inundations and destruc- 
tive floods which are of such frequent occur- 
rence in Chinese history, invariably represent 
the attention bestowed on water-courses and 
water regulations as the most certain mark of) 
a wise, benevolent, and provident administra-| 
tion. On the other hand, the neglect of this 
most important of administrative concerns is 
ever regarded as the proot of a wicked, reck-| 
less, and unfortunate reign; and in these his-|) 
tories some great calamity, or even violent) 
catastrophe, is sure to follow, like a stroke of) 
divine vengeance, on this unpardonable neglect 
of duty. Together with the Imperial Canal, 
the great Chinese wall, whicn extends on the! 
northern frontier of China Proper, to the 
length of 150 geographical leagues, is another 
no less important and still standmg monument 
of the comparatively high civilisation which 
this country had very early attained. Such is 
the height and thickness of this wall, that it 
has been calculated that its cubic contents 
exceed all the mass of stone employed in all 
the buildings in England and Scotland; or, 
again, that the same materials would serve to 
construct a wall of ordinary height and| 
moderate thickness round the whole earth !— 
Frederick Von Schlegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
History.” 








Urrecut Cuurcu.—This curious old ‘struc- 
ture has been burnt down, through defects) 
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Fig. 1. 
To draw a trefoil parapet between two given 
distances, it is first necessary to form a hori- 
zontal line upon which any number of equal 
divisions may be marked; when thisis effected, 
j\describe on each alternate division, as at a, the 
j\semicircle 8 8; the ends of the parapet to ter- 
minate with a quarter of a circle. Determine 


the distance between a c, and strike the dotted 
circle; from 1 strike the dotted line terminating 
atc; froma strike the are p £; from the points 
lg strike the arcs H; and from the point 1 strike 
jithe lower are 3, which will give the form 
j|required, 


Fig. 2. - 
{| Deseribe the circle dotted at a, then divide 
j/it into three equal parts, BB B; on the line c 


half were to be taken the circles would overlap, 
so that the circles meet at the perpendicular 
line; the contour of the figure will then be 
produced. The mouldings must now be placed 
jjon each side of the one now formed, that being 
retained as a centre. From the point c strike 
the semicircle p; and after determining the 
width of the moulding p, take half the width 
c£, and strike the semicircle rr. From the 
points FF strike the arcs c a, and from the point 
H strike the semicircle zr, the arc 1 being 
struck from the centre of the circle. 


Fig. 3. 

Describe the outer enele and divide it into 
three equal parts, then take half the distance 
from the centre a to the outside, and strike the 
dotted circle; from the points cc c strike the 
semicircles cc c. 


Fig. 4. 

Another desertion Gs parapet formed by 
rule as above. First form a triangle, and divide 
the sides into two equal parts; then draw a 
line from the centre to the points a a, the inter- 
secting of which will produce the centre B; 
divide the line from the point 8 to the triangle 
into three equal parts, two of which will give 
\\the size of the circle p; from the points ccc 
\\describe the arcs ccc, and the form will be 
\|obtained. 





Experiments on Cast-Iron.—Some experi- 
{/ments made at the Crane Foundry on the re- 
|\lative strength of cast-iron, chilled and unchil- 
led, showed that the process of chilling gave a 
superior strength of 17 percent. The fol- 
j\lowing experiment was tried on four bars, cast 
in the form {of a double-faced railway rail, 14 
in. deep, 4 in.’ wide at top and bottom, and 
4in. in the centre—the length of each bar 
was J8 in., and 15 in. between the supports. 
No. 1 was castin green sand; No.2in dry 
sand; No.3 cast inachill; and No. 4ina 
chill, and afterwards annealed. No.1 weighed 
32°5 ozs., bore 1,232 lbs., and deflected °130 in. 
No. 2 weighed 30°5 ozs., bore 1,008lbs, and 
deflected ‘114 in.; No. 3 weighed 34°75 ozs., 
bore 784lbs., and deflected °053 in.; and No. 4 
weighed 34'5 ozs., bore 2,520lbs., and deflected 
°148 in. The advantages in favour of cast- 
iron, treated as No.4, is evidently little less 
|than 100 per cent, over No. 1, and 300 per cent 

jover No. 3. 
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the width of the mouldings zs c; then take half 


take a division something less than half, for if 
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Imitation of Foreign eA ooys. 





HE art of veneer- 
ing itself can only 
be esteemed as 
being one degree 

= higher jin import- 
ance than that of staining inferior woods so 
as to combine the excellence of those of a 
superior description with the cheapness of the 
other, must certainly rank; and as every 
species of information upon such a subject 
must be extremely valuable, we here present 
the translation of a paper on the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Foreign Woods,’’ presented by M. Morin at a 
late meeting of the Sociétié d’Encourage- 
ment :— 

“The colouring of wood is entirely a che- 
mical art, and consists in dyeing the ligneous 
fibre by the introduction of colouring matters 
into the substance of the wood. This art ap- 
plied to the woods the growth of our own soil, 
has for its object to replace in cabinet work|| 
and other ornamental purposes, the more ex- 
pensive woods which we at present import 
from foreign countries, such as mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, &c., and which can by this 
process be completely rivalled, as well in 
beauty and richness of colour, as in variety of 
shade and accidents of veinage. All the at- 
tempts made up to the present time to colour 
large or even small pieces of wood, have af- 
forded only products but little made known, 
and but little sought after; on the one hand 
the expenses of the preparation have appeared 
too high, and on the other, the coloured woods 
have almost always presented tints and shades 
in themselves false, or deficient in general in 
harmony, strength, and durability; such 
woods, therefore, could not, on these accounts, 
enter into competition with the woods of foreign 
growth. 
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‘““When I commenced my new researches, 
the colouring of woods appeared to me to be 
still in the state of experiment, there being, if 
I may so say, only a theoretical consumption, 
without any direct or useful applications. 

‘“This want of success inso many instances, 
{|in an age when industry is making such rapid 
strides, has discouraged ‘the greater number of 
||experimenters, and has made it appear that so 
far as relates to the application of coloured 
woods to useful purposes, the difficulties were 
insurmountable; so that for .seme years the 
preparation of coloured*woolds has been almost 
forgotten or abandoned, and dhe researches 
have been directed only to the methods for the 
preservation of wood, more especially for that 
employed in the construction of our railways. 

“IT sometimes ‘think that the experimenters 
have for the most part wanted patience; and 
that in «their researches, ‘too often left to 
hazard, they have neglected ‘themost elemen- 
tary principles of organic chemistry, and of 
vegetable physiology; and have not paid suili- 
| }cient attention ‘tothe modes adopted for dyeing 

vegetable itissues-similar to,or analogous with, 
those of our indigenous woods. ‘Jt is ‘by ap- 
plying the well known and admitted principles 
of dyeing to the colouring of woods, and by 
studying the physiological organisation of the 
wood, that I have arrived at the removal of 
the difficulties which others have experienced, 
and have been enabled to place the colouring 
||of woods on what I consider a solid basis. 

‘*It has always appeared to me that the most 
simple and natural plan of colouring wood was 
to apply the process made use of in dyeing 
cotton, flax, and hemp, which are all vegetable 
substances. What, then, is the process em- 
ployed for dyeing these? We first submit the 
cotton, the flax, or the hemp, to certain pre- 
paratory operations, which have for their 
object to bring their fibres or their tissues into 
the best possible condition to receive and fix 
the colours to be employed; without these 
needful preparations, dyeing is almost impos- 
sible, or if itdoes take place, neither solidity nor 
durability are obtained. The same preparation 
is absoultely necessary for woods, aud hence, 
in my opinion, the failure of other experiments 
on the colouring of wood, because they have 
neglected these preparations. In my _ re- 
searches on the subject, I have had number- 
less difficulties to surmount, for we cannot 
always apply purely and simply to the colour- 
ing of woods the same processes which are 
used for cotton, flax,and hemp. Woods in 
|\their variable natures and constitutions present 
different conditions, which it is necessary to 
take into account in colouring them, nor can 
blocks and square pieces of wood be managed 
and treated as parcels or skeins of cotton, flax, 
or hemp. 

“The principle of the colouring of woods, 
thus well established and determined, the next 
point is to adapt to this principle the modes of 
impregnation or injection at once the most 
simple, rapid and economical. I will, now, 
therefore, enter into some general explana- 
tions. 

“The art of dyeing or colouring of wood, 
consists of fixing in the vegetable fibre all the 
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colours, as well as the shades of tints, in such 






a manner as that they will not undergo altera- 
tion from the agents to which they are or can|| 
be exposed, Air, and especially light, are the 
most ordinary causes of the alteration of 
colours, and this alteration depends on the ad- 
hesion, more or less powerful, of the colouring 
matter to the woody fibre. To prepare the 
wood to combine with the colouring matter, I 
first submit it to the operations of washing it) | 
with an alkaline solution, or of bleaching it} 
(lessivage ow blanchement) ; this previous opera- 
tion renders the woody fibre as clean as pos-; 
sible, after which the colouring matter/is more 
readily absorbed, and adheres with greater 
force'to the vegetable fibre. 

“In certain cases the wood is bleached in 
order that it may reflect the light in a less de- 
gree, and that the tints produced by the 
colouring matter may become more pure and| 
brilliant. After the washing, follows the in-|| 
troduction of mordants, in order to obtain the 
colour or shade required. The mordants act 
as intermediaries between the colouring par- 
ticles and the woody fibre to be dyed, to facili-}| 
tate their combination, and at the same time 
modify their action. 

“When the wood has undergone these pre-| 
parations it is perfectly ready to be coloured. 
It is not always necessary to commence with 
the washing, especially if it be wished to ob- 
tain deep shades or tints; but the washing is 
quite indispensable when it is wished to re- 
move from the wood all matters which, by 
their re-action, can in any way modify or alter 
the colouring effect required to be produced. 
Thus, for example, tannin being very suitable 
to render the colours imparted by Brazil wood 
durable, those kinds of wood which contain 
tannin should not be washed. But if we re- 
quire to use a salt of iron in the colouring of a/} 
wood, in which the tannin would injure the}| 
tints and shades wished to be produced; inj} 
that case the washing should be thoroughly|| 
performed. I have carried my researches still 
further, and have endeavoured to overcome the 
resistance offered in many cases by the woody 
fibre to the operations of dyeing. It is well|} 
known that animal substances have the pro-|} 
perty of entering most completely into com- 
bination with colouring matters, and thus to/| 
form colours solid and.durable. ‘To communi- 
cate this property to woody fibre, the idea/} 
presented itself to my mind, of animalising]| 
the wood, which I effect by washing it with 
sheep’s dung, or a weak solution of urine, &c. 
Having thus established the basis of the art of 
colouring wood, the next consideration is the 
best method of injection or impregnation. 
From what has already been said, it will be}} 
seen that all the operations of colouring can- 
not be performed either by simple immersion, |} 
or steeping, or by the action of a vacuum, or 
of pressure in a case or cylinder perfectly air- 
tight, or by vital suction, or by the ordinary 
methods of filteration. The principle by|} 
which I effect theimpregnation of wood is not 
new, but the applications which I have made 
are new, and the results at which I have ar- 
rived appear to me preferable to all others I} 
know. The injection or impregnation, is made 
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either by means of an exhausting pump, or a 
force pump. 
‘In the former case, one of the ends of the 
iece of wood is placed in contact with the 
Heid and the other end in connection with 
one of Stoltz’s rotatory pumps. In the second 
ease, the liquid is introduced by the pressure 
exercised on the liquid by means of a force- 
pump; andI have for these two modes of 
operation expressly prepared apparatus which 
will permit the introduction and complete pas- 
sage through the wood of any kind of liquid, 
||hot or cold, whatever may be the size or hard- 
|\ness of the wood.” 





Parnishes. 


( Continued from page 13.) 
70. French Polish. 


Dissolve one part of sum mastic and one 
part of gum sandarach in forty parts of spirit 
\\of wine, and then add three parts of shell-lac. 
||This process may be performed by putting the 
ingredients into a loosely corked bottle, and 
then placing it in a vessel of water heated to a 
little below 173 deg., Fah., or the boiling point 
j\of spirit of wine, until the solution be effected; 
the clear solution may then be poured off into 
another bottle for use. 


[The mode of application necessary for 
French polish differs from that of ordinary 
varnishes, being effected by rubbing it upon 
{the surface of the material requiring polishing 
with a fine cloth, and using oil and spirit of 
‘|wine during the process. In applying it to 
large surfaces, use a rubber formed of a flat 
coil of thick woollen cloth, such as. drugget, 
&c., which must be torn off the piece in order 
that the face of. the rubber, which is made of 
the torn edge of the cloth, may be soft and 
pliant, and not hard and stiff, as would be the 
case were it to be cut. off, and therefore be 
liable to scratch the soft surface of the var- 
nish. This rubber is to be securely bound 
with thread, to prevent.it from uncoiling when 
|\it is used; and it may vary in its size from one 
to three inches in diameter, and from one to 
two inches in thickness, according to the 
extent. of the surface to be varnished. The 
varnish is to be applied to. the middle of the 
flat face of the rubber by shaking up the bottle 
containing it against the rubber; it will absorb 
a considerable quantity, and will continue to 
supply it equally, and in a due proportion to 
the surface which is undergoing the process. of 
polishing. The face of the rubber must next 
be covered by a soft linen cloth doubled, the 
remainder of the cloth being gathered together 
|at the back of the rubber to form a handle to 
hold it by, and the face of the cloth must be 
moistened with a little raw linseed oil* applied 


* This may be either coloured with alkanet root or not. 
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upon the finger to the middle of it, and the 
operation be commenced by quickly and 
lightly rubbing the surface of the article to be)| 
polished in a constant succession of small cir- 
cular strokes; and the operation must be con- 
fined to a space of not more than ten or twelve | 
inches square, until such space is finished, | 
when an adjoining one may be commenced| 
and united with the first, and so on until the 
whole surface is covered. The varnish is 
enclosed by the double fold of the cloth, which, 
by absorption, becomes merely moistened with 
it, and the rubbing of each piece must be con- 
tinued until it becomes nearly dry. The rub- 
ber may, for a second coat, be wetted with the 
varnish without oil, and applied as before. A 
third coat may also be given in the same 
manner; then a fourth, with 4 iittle oil, which 
must be followed, as before, with two others 
without oil; and thus proceeding until the, 
varnish has acquired some thickness, which 
will be after a few repetitions, and depends 
on the care that has been taken in finishing 
the surface. ‘Then a little spirit of wine may 
be applied to the inside of the rubber after 
wetting it with the varnish, and being covered, 
with the linen as before, it must be very 
quickly and uniformly rubbed over every part 
of the surface, which will tend to make it even, 
and very much conduce to its polish. The! 
cloth must next be wetted a little with spirit of 
wine and oil without varnish, and the surface 
being rubbed over with the precautions last, 
mentioned, until it is nearly dry, the effect of 
the operation will be seen; andif it be found 
that it is not complete, the process must be) 
continued, with the introduction of spirit of 
wine in its turn, as directed, until the surface 
becomes uniformly smooth, and_ beautifully 
polished. The work to be polished should be 
placed opposite to the light, in order that the 
effect of the polishing may be better seen. In 
this manner a surface of from one to eight feet 
square may be polished at once, and the pro- 
cess, instead of being limited to the polishing, 
of rich cabinets or other smaller works, can! 
now be applied to tables, and other large’ 
pieces of furniture with very great advantages’ 
over the common method of polishing with 
wax, oils, &c. In some cases it is considered 
preferable to rub the wood over with a little, 
oil applied on a linen cloth before beginning ||. 
to polish; but the propriety of this method is 
very much doubted. When the colour of the 
wood to be polished is dark, a harder polish 
may be made by making the composition of; 
one part of shell-lac, and eight parts of spirit. 
of wine, and proceed as before directed. For 
work polished by the French polish, the 
recesses or carved work, or where the surfaces) 
are not liable to wear, or are difficult to be got, 
at with the rubber, a spirit varnish made with- 
out lac, and considerably thicker than that 
used in the foregoing process, may be applied 
to those parts with a brush or hair pencil, as is 
commonly done in other modes of varnishing. 
French polish is not proper for dining tables, 
nor for anything where it is liable to be par- 
tially exposed to considerable heat. ] 





(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Lituocrarny.—At a meeting of this society 
on the 22nd ult., Mr. S. Williams read a 
comunication ‘‘On the Progress of Litho- 
graphy in England,’’ and observed that litho- 
graphy was an art comparatively new to us, 
searcely half a century having elapsed since 
its discovery and introduction; yet how rapid, 
how brilliant, had been its progress! To the 
great masses of the people, who were more 
familiar with, and more accustomed to, the 
highly-finished productions of the steel-en- 
graver, lithography was new, and was too 
apt to be regarded as an accessory of art. 
Lithography had however attained, and was 
well deserving a far higher position; it was an 
ally, not an enemy to engraving. In its pre- 
sent state, the artist could by its aid produce 
pictures conveying his peculiar style and char- 
acter, that the engraver could never hope to 
approximate. The discovery of lithography 
was, like that of many other important inyen- 
tions, the effect of accident. About the year 
1795, Sennefelder, an actor of some preten- 
sions to histrionic fame, who had quitted the 
stage to become dramatist, being in needy 
circumstances, and not having the means to 
print his productions, was in the habit of writ- 
ing them backward on plates of copper, with 
a hard greasy ink, and from these taking im- 
pressions on paper. 


1 per. Copper being too expen- 
sive, he next tried tin, but with little success. 


He then had recourse to Kelheim-stone. He 
procured these in slabs, polished them, and 
covering them with a composition, wrote upon 
them with a steel-pen, and applying acid, bit 
in the writing. From these he took impres- 
sions. But this was not lithography; etching 
on stone having been practised loug before. 
Accident, however, revealed to him the true 
method. He says, ‘‘I had just succeeded in 
my little laboratory in polishing a stone-plate 
which I intended to cover with etching 
ground, in order to continue my exercises in 
writing backward, when my mother entered 
the room, requiring me to write a washing bill, 
it so happened there was not a morsel of writ- 
ing paper or ink at hand, nor had we any one 
to send for a supply of these materials. As the 
matter would sant of no delay, I resolved to 
write with my ink, prepared with wax, soap, 
and lamp-black, upon the stone I had just 
polished; some time after requiring this stone 
for use, the writing being as I had left it, it 
occurred to me whether I could not bite in the 
stone with acid, leaving the writing in relief; 
and thus was lithography discovered. Here, 
again, however, Sennefelder was is another 
difficulty : he was without the means to turn 
his invention to any benefit to himself, being 
unable to employ a printer to carry out his 
ideas; he, therefore, determined to become a 
journeyman printer and learn for himself. The 
sight of a sheet of music in a shop window, 
induced him to apply his new art to this pur- 
pose, and the printing of music was the first 
subject that lithography was practically ap- 
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plied to; gradually it became more extensively 
known; Baron Aretin, in Munich; Count 
Lastegrie, in Paris; and Mr. Ackerman, in|} 
London, fostered the rising art. In 18J9,}} 
Sennefelder’s account of lithography appeared, |} 
the frontispiece being a portrait of the author, 
executed by himself; the countenance, it may|} 
be remarked, exhibiting an indomitable will|| 
and energy. Mr. Hullmandel, who also par- 
takes largely of the persevering skill and 
patience of his predecessor in this art, was the 
first to perceive that the difficulties that pre- 
vented the progress of lithography, were|} 
chiefly of a chemical nature; he, therefore, 
studiously applied himself tothe study of that 
science, and, having mastered it, introduced/| 
many important improvements. The first 

work published under his superintendence,| 
was a series of views illustrative of Belzoni’s 

travels. The stone most favourable for litho- 

graphic purposes, is a calcareous slate pecu- 

liarly tenacious of grease, and imbibing water 

with avidity. Stones of the best quality are|| 
procured from the quarries of Solenhoffen, in|} 
Bavaria, much of the beauty of the drawing)} 
depending on the goodness of the stone. 
Among many others that have been tried as a 
substitute for the Bavarian, is the Bathlias; 
but this has been found too soft. To an artist 
with a feeling for his art, a free and vigorous 
hand, a keen perception of form, lithography 
offers peculiar advantages ; and the success that 
has attended even the first efforts of those pos- 
sessed of these qualifications, is certainly an in- 
ducement to artists generally to make the at- 
tempt. The drawing having been made with a 
hard greasy ink, the printer subjects the stone to 
the action of dilute nitric acid, leaving the draw- 
ing slightly in relief. The stone is then washed 
with turpentine, leaving only the grease in the 
stone. In this state itis ready for press. Pre- 
vious to taking impressions, a wet sponge is 
passed over the surface of the stone; as the|| 
grease in the stone repels the water, so the|| 
water in turn repels the greasy ink. Consider- 
able nicety is required in the manipulation, 
and attention to the minutiz connected with 
this art: thus, if the granulated surface of the) | 
stone is too open, the drawing will be coarse;|} 
if too fine, the light tints will be clogged up;)} 
in short, the drawing should be executed with/| 
a light free hand, and at once, as it cannot be|} 
retouched without injury. Again, if the acid|} 
is too powerful, the tints will be bit away ; if 
too weak, the dark tints will be dull and heavy. 
The various methods used in the practice of 
lithography were explained. Our limited 
space will not permit us to follow these in their 
details. Inthe chalk mode, the drawing is made|} 
with hard black grease on a granulated stone.|} 
In the ink mode, liquid grease is used. In|} 
the engraved mode, the surface of the stone|} 
is incised with an etching point, and the inci- 
sions filled with grease. In the transfer mode, |} 
the drawing is made on prepared paper, and 
from thence transferred to the stone. Mr. 
Hullmandel introduced a method of graduating 
the neutral tints. This important improvement 
enables the artist to produce very beautiful 
atmospheric effects. Harding’s ‘‘ Sketches at 
Home and Abroad,’ Roberts’s, Stanfield’s and 
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Haghe’s sketches, and many others, are ex- 
ecuted in this superior style of lithography. 
In its application to printing in colours, Mr. 
Owen Jones's success in illuminated printing, 
deserves especial mention. This gentleman, 
while visiting the Alhambra in Spain, was so 
struck with the exquisite beauty of this gor- 
geous specimen of Moorish architecture, that 
he made drawings of every portion of the 
building, copying with minute. fidelity every 
partof its superb decoration; after his return 
to England he produced his magnificent work, 
“The Alhambra,’ executed in illuminated 
lithography, by himself. When it is stated 
that every colour is printed from a separate 
stone, some faint idea may perhaps be formed 
of the arduousness of the task; thus the out- 
line'is drawn in black ink; then transferred to 
as many stones as there are colours to be in- 
troduced; thus the parts that are to be red 
are filled in on one stone; another is used for 
blue, and so on, throughout the series; and these, 
when printed, must “register” with mathemati- 
eal precision. Mr. Hullmandel’s invention of 
ithotint, and his improved process of drawing 
with the stump on stone, the process of zinc- 
ography, and its extensive application, also 
'the anastatic process was referred to, and san- 
guine hopes. entertained of its increasing use- 
fulness. The paper concluded with a sugges- 
‘tion for the establishment of a lithographic 
'elub, the object of which should be the pro- 
‘duction of first-class lithographs, by the best 
artists, and produced with every care; mem- 
bers to be entitled to one copy of each work. 

The Secretary then. proposed the immediate 
‘formation of a lithographic club; several gen- 
‘tleman present put down their names as sub- 
scribers. The subscription, we understood, 
‘was to be one guinea per annum. 








Discovery oF aN Orin Sprinc.—A few 
months since (see vol.i., p. 115) we announced 
the formation of a company in France, having 
for its avowed purpose the extraction of oil 
from a strata of rock in the vicinity of Autun ; 
but it appears that Nature has already pro- 
vided for its production, in another way, for, 
according to the Patent Journal, generally an 
excellent authority with regard to the scien- 
tific affairs of our Gallic neighbours, a very 
precious discovery has recently been made at 
Petite Rossille, in the department of the 
||Moulle. Soundings were being taken, when a 
flow of oil, perfectly pure and fine, was sud- 
denly discovered at a depth of 121 metres. 
The force of the flow is one metre in 
ninety. 





New Patent Rotary Enctne.—The state- 
ment made ‘with regard to this invention in a 
former nnmber (see p. 20, ante) has been now 
iin every.way confirmed. Jn addition to the 
information we have already given respecting 
it, we may state, upon the authority of Captain 
Fitzmaurice, the officer appointed by the 
Admiralty to report upon its capabilities, that 
it works at a velocity without any perceptible 
friction, that it has no ‘‘dead point,” and 
works at full power up to the size required. 


as before, three more sheets of the same kind 


a time, carefully removing all air-bubbles, by 


Thorp Paper. 


———— 


Tue objections urged against the employment 
of ivory for portraits, &c., are, its high price’; 
the impossibility of obtaining plates exceeding} | 
very moderate dimensions, and the coarseness 
of grain in the larger of these; its liability, 
when thin, to warp by changes of the weather; 
and its property of turning yellow by expo- 
sure to the light, owing to the oil which it con- 
tains. The superiority of ivory paper to ivory 
itself, consists firstly, in the colours laid on not 
being liable to get injured from the effects of 
the transudation of the animal oil, asin the 
case of ivory; secondly, the possibility of ob- 
taining superficial dimensions, much larger 
than the largest ivory, the colours being washed 
off the ivory paper more completely than from 
ivory itself; and the process may be repeated 
three or four times on the same surface, with- 
out'rubbing up the grain of the paper- It will 
also, with proper care, bear to be scraped with 
the edge of a knife, without becoming rough. 
Traces made on the surface of this paper by a 
hard black-lead pencil, are much easier 
effaced by means of India-rubber, than from 
common drawing-paper; and thirdly, itis su- 
perior to ivory itself, in the whiteness of its 
surface, in the facility with which it receives 
colour, and in the greater brilliancy of the 
colours when laid on. Owing to the superior 
whiteness of the ground, together with the ex- 
tremely fine lines which its hard and even sur- 
face is capable of receiving, it is peculiarly) 
adapted for the reception of the most delicate 
kind of pencil/drawings and outlines. 

The following details of the method of pre- 
paring this paper may not prove uninteresting 
to many of our readers :— 

Take a quarter of a pound of clean parch- 
ment cuttings, and put them into a two-quart| 
pan, with nearly as much water asit will hold ; 
boil the mixture gently for four or five hours, 
adding water from time to time to supply the 
place of that driven off by evaporation ; then 
carefully strain the liquor from the dregs through 
a cloth, and, when cold, it will form a strong 
jelly, which may be called size, No. 1; return 
the dregs of the preceding process into the 
pan, fillit up with water, and again boil it as 
before for four or five hours; then strain off 
the liquor, and callit size, No.2; take three 
sheets of drawing-paper (outsides will answer 
the purpose perfectly well, and being much 
cheaper, are, therefore, to be preferred); wet 
them on both sides with a soft sponge dipped 
in water, and join them together with the size, 
No. 2. While they are still wet, lay them on 
a table, and place upon them a smooth slab of 
writing slate, of a size somewhat smaller than 
the paper, and turn. up the edges of the paper 
and glue them on the back of the. slate, and 
then allow the paper to dry gradually. Wet, 


of paper, and glue them on the others, one at 





wiping from the centre outwardly. Cut off 
with a knife what projects beyond the edges of 
the slate; and when the whole has become 
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perfectly dry, wrap a small flat piece of slate 
In coarse sand-paper, and with this rubber 
make the surface of the paper quite even and 
smooth; then glue on an inside sheet, pre- 
viously wetted, which must be quite free from 
spots or dirt of any kind; cut off the project- 
ing edges as before, and when dry, rub it with 
fine glass-paper, which will produce a perfectly 
smooth surface; now take half a pint of the 
size, No. 1, melt it by a gentle heat, and stir 
into it three table spoonfuls of fine plaster of 
Paris. When the mixture is completed, pour 
it out on the paper, and witha soft wet sponge, 
distribute it as evenly over the surface as pos- 
sible, then allow the surface to dry slowly, and 
tub it again with fine glass-paper. Lastly, 
take afew spoonsful of the size, No. 1, and 
mix with it three-fourths its quantity of water ; 
unite the two by a gentle heat, and when the 
mass has cooled, so as to be in a semi-gelati- 
nous state, pour about one-third of it on the 
surface of the paper, and spread it evenly with 
the wet sponge; when this has dried, pour on 
another portion in the same manner, and 
spread it; and afterwards the remainder, and 
diffuse it uniformly: when the whole has 
again become dry, rub it over lightly with fine 
glass-paper, and the process is completed. It 
may now be, cut away from the slab of slate, 
and is ready for use-—The quantity of ingre- 
dients above mentioned, is sufficient for a 
piece of paper 174 inches by 154. Plaster of 
Paris gives a perfectly white surface; oxide of 
zine, mixed with plaster of Paris, in the pro- 
portion of four parts of the former to three of 
the latter, gives a tint very nearly resembling 
ivory ; precipitated carbonate of barytes, gives 
a tint intermediate between the two. 











Wotices to Correspondents. 
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NOTICE. 


To Housz Decorators, GRAINERS, CABINET MAKERS, 
&c.—Beautifully coloured Specimens of the various Woods 
and Stones will be presented to our Subscribers monthly. 
The first Plate is in the hands of our Engraver, and will be 
shortly ready for delivery. Each Plate will contain four 
Specimens, while its size will adapt it for binding in the 


Work, A series of Articles will also be commenced, 


describing the different varieties of Wood and Stone. 


Norice. — All coutmunications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DecoraTonr’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will-be paid to any addressed otherwise. 





*,* Part VIII. of the Drcorator’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price Seven- 
pence. Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., VI., and VII. still con- 
tinue on sale. As the demand for the Back Numbers of this 
Work is very great, and as there is every probability of 
their soon becoming exceedingly scarce, new Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to complete their Sets without 
delay. 

Vol. I. is now ready, beautifully bound in searlet cloth, 
gilt and lettered, price 5s. Embossed Cases may be had 
for binding in, price 1s. 3d. each. 
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Sirn,—I beg to inform “‘H. J.’? that the proper way to 


- 4) 16 (4 aver, of half-bricks. 


A. Farzroruer (Oxford).—It was a typographical error, to} 



























ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


RepucED Brick worxk.—Sir,—In answer to ‘ H.J.’? I beg 
to forward the following :—85 ft. at 1 course thick eq. 
21 ft. 3in, super. at 24 bricks thick, mult. by 5 div, by 3 eq. 
35 ft. 5 in. at 13 brick thick; 84 ft. at 1 course thick eq. 
21 ft. super. at(2 bricks thick, mult. by 4 div. by 3 eq. 28 ft. 
at 14 brick thick; 4 ft. 3 in. at 1 course thick eq. 
1 ft. 0 in. 9 sec. super. at 2 bricks thick, mult. by 4 diy. by 3 eq. 
1 ft. 5 in. at lg brick thick; 2 ft. 3in, at 1 course thick eq. 
6 in. 9 sec. super. at 14 brick thick. 

ft. in, ft. in. sec. 


85 YO) senile t35y) 61 0 
84. 0 «jee 28.0 0 
4.3 Fy ieee. Mo ca 
2.73 ete a0 S10 1) O 


Total 65 4 9 = contents at 1fbrick thick. 
Timon. 


measure brick footings is to multiply the length and 
height together, and the product by the number of half- 
bricks in thickness, and ultimately divide the product by 
3, and the quotient will be the answer in reduced feet, 
which, if they exceed 272, they may be divided by that 
number, and the number of rods will be the quotient, and 
the remainder feet of the standard thickness, or 14 brick 
thick. Example :— 
fi. in, 
85 0 
0 3 height of 1 course. 
21 3 
05 
P Aan dieraen at 3) 106 3 (355-12 ft. of stan. thickness. 
The same rule serves for the other dimensions, and the 
whole must ultimately be added together. Another way is 
to find the average dimensions, and work it in one opera- 
tion, thus—half-brick thick :— 
ft. in. 
85 0 
84 0 
4 3 
3 


Op mo 





No. of dem. 4) 175 6 (43 10 plus aver. o' 





height 0 (length 
43 10 
4 





3) 175 4 (55 ft. 1 in, of 
[the standard thickness 


Yours, &c., 
LIGNARIUM. 





which all compositors are liable in “setting up’’ their 
copy. Choragic monuments were monuments erected by 
the ancient Greeks in honour of those who gained a prize 
at Choragus, or leader of the choruses, in their games. We 
are obliged for your offer, and shall gladly avail ourselves: 
of it. Your design is in the hands of our engraver. 


Lisra (Chatham),—‘‘ Register’? is preserved at the common 
hand printing presses by means of what are technically 
called ‘‘ points,’’ which are small strips of iron, on the flat 
surface at one end of which are placed small steel pins ; 
these are so placed on the ‘“‘tympan’’.as to allow of their 
piercing every sheet of paper “‘ laid on,’? so as to hold it in 
a straight position. ‘‘ Points’? are not used, and neither 
are they required, for printing by means of machines; but; 
as many people have a penchant for the old method, and 
send in work to a printing office with an order that it be: 
executed by the hand-press, printers very often affix points: 
to the cylinders of their machines in order to deceive their 
customers into a belief that their injunctions haye been 
obeyed. 


W. L. (Islington).—The problem you have sent for solution’ 
is very old and very simple. Reduce the square sides of 
an acre to acircle, and. take half the diameter; there will’ 
be a difference of about as 21 : 22, which has been calcu-| |. 
lated to 100 decimals; but the above rule is sufficient for} 
all practical purposes. 


Errata,—In the paragraph headed ‘“‘ Architectural Anti-| | 
quities,’’ page 92, ante, second line from bottom, fo7|} 
“place”? read * plan ;?’ and in page9Q5, first column, 15th 
line from top, for ‘‘Mr, Edmund Arkin’? vead “‘ Mr. 
Edmund Aikin.’’ 
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An Llustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used in Architectural and 
Entertor MBecorvation. 
(Continued from page 101.) 

Casquk, a helmet. 





Knight. 


Esquire. 


Crane, amachine employed to raise or lower 
heavy weights, &c. The commonest form is 
merely that of a beam laid horizontally on the 
top of a perpendicular one, and having a 
pulley at the extremity of the arm. But 
as this would not prove sufficient for the 
‘various purposes to which the crane is re- 
quired to be applied, some very ingenious and 
elaborate pieces of mechanism have been in- 
vented, of which the following may serve as 
an example :— 








Under this term we may also ‘include 
an ingenious invention made by Dr. Spurgin 
for facilitating the operations of bricklayers, 
&c., by raising bricks, mortar, &c., for which 
purpose labourers are commonly employed. 
mpt is an endless chain turning round three 
wheels, the necessary motion being given by’ 
the wheel 2. The hods are affixed to the chain 
as at ¢s, and after being drawn up to the 


scaffolding shown in the engraving, are emp- 
No. 38.—Vol. II. 
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tied of the contents, and lowered by being 
affixed to the opposite side of the chain as at 
rg. The figures x y show an improvement}| 
suggested by the inventor, consisting in the 

employment of pails of the shape shown, by||- 
which means the space occupied by the han- 
dles of common hods will be entirely done 








away with. s shows one of these pails, 
attached to a portion of the chain. The fur-|| 
thest figure to the left is a front view of the 
chain. The detached wheel shown in the 
engraving is that employed for giving motion’ 
to the chain. 


Curota, a dome. 


Fig. 2. 


(To be continued.) 
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Central Meat of the Garth. 


Tue theory which assumes that at a certain 
depth below the surface of the earth, a vol- 
canic influence is existant, sufficiently power- 
ful to preserve matter in a state of igneous 
fluidity, is well known to every one acquainted 
with the science of geology. This theory, 
however, although it might have appeared 
probable at a period when but little attention 
was paid to the subject, is soon dispelled upon 
the application of calm reason to its considera- 


tion. Necessarily confined as are geological 
researches to a comparatively small section of 
the earth, there are but few data upon which 
even a plausible conjecture can be founded as 
to the state of its centre, but everything tends 
materially to upset the doctrine of Leibnitz 
with regard to the above-mentioned circum- 
stance. Thus we have in the sea, for instance, 
a conclusive proof that the temperature of 
water diminishes from the surface downwards 
at the mean rate of one degree in twenty-eight 
fathoms in temperate latitudes, and one degree 
in twenty-five fathoms in the tropics. Why, 
then, are we to suppose that the contrary is 
the case with regard to the earth? ‘‘ The 
upturned strata of the earth,” says a writer in 
the Westminster Review, ‘‘ expose rocks which, 
when in their original horizontal position, are 
|im some instances supposed to have been 
buried upwards of twenty miles below the pre- 
sent surface; but a rupture even of this ex- 
treme depth is, as compared with the distance 
of the centre from the surface (3,956 miles) 
but as the scratch of a pin on the rind of an 
orange.” That there are many volcanoes 
which have their origin at a very great depth 
below the earth’s surface, we by no means 
intend to deny, but these, it should be remem- 
bered, are but merely isolated cases of un- 
frequent occurrence, and in no instances of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant us in the belief 
that they are fed by an inexhaustible fire, per- 
vading the very heart of nature. 


In Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology” we find 
pe following most conclusive argument ad- 
uced :— 


“In Mr. Daniel’s recent experiments, for 
obtaining a measure of the heat of bodies at 
their point of fusion, he invariably found that 
it was impossible to raise the heat of a large 
crucible of melted iron, gold, or silver, a 
single degree beyond the melting point, so 
long as a bar of the respective metals was kept 
immersed in the fluid portions. So in regard 
to other substances, however great the quan- 
tities fused, their temperature could not be 
raised while any solid pieces immersed in 
them remained unmelted, every accession of 
heat being instantly absorbed during < their 
liquefaction. These results are, in fact, no 
more than the extension of a principle pre- 
viously established, that so long as a fragment 
of ice remains in water, we cannot raise the 


temperature of the water above 32 degrees 
Fah. If, then, the heat of the earth’s centre 
amount to 450,000 degrees Fah., as Mr. Cordier 
deems highly probable—that is to say, about 
twenty times the heat of meited iron, even ac- 
cording to Wedgewood’s scale, and upwards 
of 160 times according to the improved pyro- 
meter—it is clear that the upper parts of the 
fluid mass, could not long have a temperature 
only just sufficient to melt rocks. There must 
be a continual tendency towards a uniform 
heat; and, until this were accomplished by the 
interchange of portions of fluid of different 
densities, the surface could not begin to con- 
solidate. Nor, on the hypothesis of primitive 
fluidity, can we conceive any crust to have 
been formed until the whole planet had cooled 
down to about the temperature of incipient 
fusion. 


‘It may be said that we may stand upon the 
hardened surface of lava current while it is 
still in motion—nay, may descend into the 
crater of Vesuvius after an eruption, and stand 
on the scoriz while every crevice shows that 
the rock is red-hot two or three feet below us; 
and at asomewhat greater depth, all is, per- 
haps, ina state of fusion. May not, then, a|} 
much more intense heat be expected at the 
depth of several hundred yards or miles? The 
answer is, that, until a great quantity of the 
heat has been given off, either by the emission 
of lava, or in a latent form by the evolution of: 
steam and gas, the melted matter continues to 
boil in the crater of a volcano. But ebullition 
ceases when there is no longer a sufficient sup- 
ply of heat from below, and then a crust of 
lava may form on the top, and showers of 
scoriz may then descend upon the surface and 
remain unmelted. If the internal heat be 
raised again, ebullition will recommence, and 
soon fuse the superficial crust. So, in the case 
of the moving current, we may safely assume}|| 
that no part of the liquid beneath the hardened 
surface is much more above the temperature 
sufficient to retain it in a state of fluidity. 


‘Tt may assist us in forming a clearer view 
of the doctrine now controverted, if we con-|| 
sider what would happen where a globe of; 
homogeneous composition placed under cir-|| 
cumstances analogus, in regard to the distribu-|} 
tion of heat, to those above stated. If the} 
whole planet, for example, were composed of}: 
water, covered with a spheroidal crust of ice|} 
50 miles thick, and with an interior ocean, 
having a central heat about 200 times that of|} 
the melting point of ice, or 6,400 degrees Fah. ;|} 
and if, between the surface and centre, there|} 
was every intermediate degree of temperature|| 
between that of melting ice and that of the|} 
central nucleus, could such a state of things|} 
last fora moment? Ifit must be conceded in|} 
this case, that the whole spheroid would be|| 
instantly in a state of violent ebullition—that}| 
the ice (instead of being strengthened annually) | 
by new internal layers) would soon melt, and) | 
form part of an atmosphere of steam—on what|| 
principle can it be maintained that analogous} | 
effects would not follow in regard to the earth, || 
under the conditions assumed in the theory of|} 
central heat?” 
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Enamets are vitrifiable substances, and are 
usually arranged into three classes, namely, 
|\the transparent, the semi-transparent, and the 
opaque. The basis of all descriptions of 
enamel is a perfectly transparent and fusible 
lelass, which is rendered either semi-transpa- 

rent or opaque by admixture with metallic 
oxides. 


White enamels are composed by melting the 
oxide of tin with glass, and adding a small 
quantity of magnesia in order to increase the 
brilliancy of the colour. The addition of 
{oxide of lead or antimony produces a yellow 
may be obtained from the oxide of silver. 
Reds are formed by an intermixture of the 
‘oxides of gold and iron, that composed of the 
former being the most beautiful and perma- 
nent. Greens, violets, and blues are formed 
from the oxides of copper, cobalt, and iron; 
and these, when intermixed in different pro- 
portions afford a great variety of intermediate 
colours. Sometimes the oxides are mixed 
before they are united to the vitreous base. 


The principal quality of good enamel, and 
that which renders it fit for being appled on 
baked earthenware or on metals, is the facility 
with which it acquires lustre by a moderate or 
cherry-red heat, more or less, according to the 
nature of the enamel, without entering into 
complete fusion. Enamels applied to earthen- 
ware and metals possess this quality. They do 
not enter into complete fusion; they assume 
lonly the state of paste, but of a paste exceed- 
ingly firm; and yet when baked one might say 
that they had been completely fused. There 
lare two methods of painting on enamel: on 
raw or on baked enamel. Both these methods 
are employed, or may be employed, for the 
same object. Solid colours, capable of sus- 
taining the fire necessary for baking enamel 
lground, may be applied in the form of fused 
enamel on that which is raw, and the artist may 
afterwards finish with the tender colours. The 
|colours applied on the raw material do not re- 
quire any flux; thereis one, even, to which 
silex must be added, that is, the calx of cop- 
per, which gives a very beautiful green; but 
when you wish to use it on the raw material 
‘you must mix with it about two parts of its 
llweight of silex, and bring the mixture into 
combination by means of heat. You after- 
wards pulverise the mass you have thus ob- 
tained in order to employ it. To obtain good 
white enamel, it is of great importance that 
the lead and tin should be very pure. If these 
‘imetals contain copper or antimony, as is often 
the case, the enamel will not be beautiful. 

Tron is the least hurtful to its appearance. 


All the colours may be produced by the 
metallic oxides. These colours are more or 


less fused in the fire according as they adhere 
with more or less strength to their oxygen. 
All metals which readily lose their oxygen 
cannot endure a great degree of heat, and are 
lunfit for being employed on the raw materials. 





Purple.—This colour is the oxide of gold, 
which may be prepared in different manners, 
as by precipitating, by means of a muriatic 
soltion of tin, a nitra-muriatic solution of gold, 
much diluted in water. The least possible quan- 
tity of the solution of tin will be sufficient to 
form this precipitate. The solution of tin 
must be added gradually until you observe the 
purple colour beginning to appear; you must 
then stop, and having suffered the colour to 
deposit itself, put it into an earthen vessel and 
let it dry slowly. The different solutions of 
gold, in whatever manner precipitated, pro- 
vided the gold is precipitated in the state of an 
oxide, always give a purple colour, which will 
be more beautiful in proportion to the purity 
of the oxide; but neither the copper nor silver 
with which gold is generally found alloyed 


injure this colour in a sensible manner; it is 


changed, however, by iron. The gold preci- 
pitate which gives the most beautiful purple, is 
certainly fulminating gold, which loses that 
property when mixed with fluxes. Purple is 
an abundant colour; it is capable of bearing a 
great deal of flux, and a small quantity com- 


municates its colour to a great deal of matter.|| 


It appears that saline fluxes are better suited 
to it than those in which there are metallic 
calces. Those, therefore, which have been 
made with silex, chalk, and borax; or, white 
glass, borax, and a little white oxide of anti- 
mony, with alittle nitre, as we have already 
mentioned, ought to be employed with it. 
Purple will bear from four to twenty parts of 
flux, and even more, according to the shade 
required. Painters in enamel generally em- 
ploy for purple a flux, which they call brilliant 
white. ‘This flux appears to be a semi-opaque 
enamel, which has been drawn into tubes, and 
afterwards blown into a ball at an enameler’s 
lamp. These bulbs are afterwards broken in 
such a manner that the flux is found in small 
scales, which appear like the fragments of 
small hollow spheres. Enamel-painters fix 
this flux with alittle nitre and borax. This 
matter, which produces a very good effect, was 
employed without attempting to decompose it. 
It may be a very fusible common white 
enamel, which has been blown into that form. 
It is to be remarked, that purple will not bear 
a strong heat; and the colour is always more 


beautiful if the precipitate is ground with the) 


flux before it has become dry. 


(To be continued.) 





Guazinc.—A mixture of equal parts of 
oxide of lead and ground flints is found to be 
a durable glaze for the common cream- 
coloured ware, and is generally used for that 
purpose. These materials are first ground to 
an extremely fine powder, and mixed with 
water to form a thin liquid. The ware is 
dipped into this fluid and drawn out. ‘he 
moisture is soon absorbed by the clay, leaving 
the glazing particles upon the surface. These 
are afterwards melted by the heat of the kiln, 
and constitute a uniform and durable vitreous 
coating. 
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Eliza Tonge’s Linprobements in 


@rnamenting Glass,* 





N_scarrying into 
effect these improve- 
ments in ornament- 
ing glass, the pa- 
tentee proceeds as 
follows: — The de- 
sign is first traced 
of the ornament 
(which suppose to be 
a representation of 
a group of flowers) on the back of the plate or 
sheet of glass to be ornamented. The patentee 
here remarks that the whole of the processes 
hereinafter described, are performed on the 
back of the sheet or piece of glass to be orna- 
mented, and the ornament produced is viewed 
from the front of the glass; that is to say, the 
said ornament is seen through the glass. The 
tracing of the outline of the group of flowers 
may be executed in black varnish or any other 
dark-coloured varnish or paint. The patentee 
next proceeds, by the use of some transparent 
neutral colour, to accomplish the drawing of 
the group of flowers; that istosay, to produce 
the representation of the group of flowers, the 
drawing and shading of which is completed, 
but which possesses no positive or local colour. 
et 

* Patent dated July 3rd, 1847. Enrolled January 3rd, 
1848. 
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When the neutral colour is sufficiently dry and 
hard, the next proceeding is to apply a positive 
or local colour to the several parts of the de- 
sign in manner following mathe colours pre- 
ferred by the patentee are either transparent 
or semi-transparent, and each of the said 
colours are mixed with Canada balsam ; copal 
or mastic varnish, or other transparent vehicle, 
may be employed, but giving preference to 
Canada balsam for the purpose. In using the 
said colours it is better to apply the same 
colour (green for instance) to all parts of the 
ornament requiring such colour, and allow it 
to harden before another colour is introduced, 
as there is danger in the one colour running 
into another, if two or more colours are applied 
at the same time. Thus all the parts of the 
group requiring a particular colour, have that 


| colour applied till it is completed and allowed 


to harden, and then another colour is applied 
to the parts requiring such variation; this is 
allowed to dry as before, and soon till the 
whole of the colours have been applied sepa- 
rately. The colours, after being mixed, which 
it will be unnecessary to describe, as the same 
is well understood and forms no part of this 
invention, are applied by means of a style or 
pointed stick, the balsam being taken up on it; 
this style is then held in a vertical position, 
the balsam forming a drop on the point of the 
stick or stile, which is held over that part of 
the glass to be tinted of that peculiar colour ; 
the drop of balsam, on being allowed to touch 
the glass, is transferred to that surface, and 
assumes as near as possible a semi-globular ap- 
pearance. The whole of the parts of the de- 
sign requiring one particular colour, having 
been tinted in this way, the plate of glass is 
inverted; that is to say, it is placed in a hori- 
zontal position, with the drops of balsam de- 
pending from the plate, which position has the 
effect of retaining it in the semi-globular form, 
and prevents it spreading over any other part 
of the surface of the glass; in this position 
the balsam is allowed to dry and become hard, 
when another colour is applied in a similar 
manner, and thus the design is made up until 
the whole of the colours are complete; and at 
those parts where depth or intensity of colour 
is required, additional coats of colour are put 
on until it attains a thickness of perhaps a 
quarter of an inch. Having completed the 
design, as regards the colouring, those parts of], 
the glass that are exempt from colour are 
coated with a black or dark paint, so as to ren- 
der it opaque at those parts. The back of the 
coloured parts of the design are next covered, 
or have a surface of foil applied thereto, so as 
to reflect the design and render it visible from 
the front of the glass, and it is preferable to 
destroy the uniformity of the foil before ap- 
plying it, which may readily be done by 
crumpling it in the hand. The back of the 
plate of glass is then covered by some protec-|; 
tive covering, so as to prevent the design from 

being injured ; this covering is well understood 

as being applied to designs on glass, and there- 

fore need not be described. Plates or pieces 

of glass painted or coloured in this way may 

be used for panels and brooches, or in any 

situation where the colour is reflected ; and in- 
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stead of foil being used as the reflecting sur- 
face, the back may be coated with a white or 
light coloured paint. Having described the 
nature of the invention and the manner of 
carrying the same into effect, the patentee 
desires it to be understood that she does not 
confine herself to the precise detail, as that 
may be varied without departing from the 
principle of the invention, and that the claims 
are for the method of ornamenting glass by 
the processes hereinbefore described; that is 
to say, by tracing and drawing the said design 
with a neutral transparent colour, such vehicle 
being applied in sufficient thickness to give the 
required depth and intensity of colour, and the 
said design completed by the application of 
foil to the back thereof, whether the produc- 
tion of the said design be effeeted by the 
method hereinbefore described, or by any 
ther method of effecting the same. 





Archttectural Aocteties, Ke. 


_ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


OrnamentaL LeatHer Hanernes.—At a 
meeting on the 10th of January Mr. Poynter 
read a paper on the above subject, illustrated 
by a number of fine specimens contributed by 
Mr. Pratt. The reader ably traced the history 
of this material, showing its use in Egypt at a 
very early period, and giving numerous 
instances of its occurrence in old buildings. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
after its use had been revived, it was very ex- 
tensively employed. A fine leather was used, 
on which figures were either impressed, or 
merely painted. It was not certain that there 
was any manufactory of it in England: it was 
chiefly imported here from Belgium and 
France. Where it was first generally used in 
modern times was doubtful—some thought 
Spain, others Venice. It was, at all events, 
certain that at Venice, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the use of leather hangings was universal. 
|The first step in the process of preparing the 
leather, after joining the skins, was to silver 
the whole surface; parts which were required 
to look like gold were varnished with coloured 
varnish. After being silvered, the leather was 
laid on blocks, on which the forms required 
had been cut, and passed through a press. 
The borders and more minutely decorated por- 
tions were executed with metal stamps, such 
as bookbinders used,—a more costly process. 
At Blenheim, in what was called the ‘‘ Titian 
Gallery,” the paintings were executed on 
leather, and were, as every one knew, not by 
Titian. The reader described some fine ex- 
amples existing at Rouen, also one that was 
exhibited, of which the subject was Antony 
and Cleopatra,—one of a series which formerly 
belonged to the celebrated Lord Clarendon. 
He trusted that when museums were formed 
illustrative of the arts of the middle ages, 
specimens of ornamental leather hangings 
would not be wanting. Mr. Crace remarked, 
that in Paris they employed plaster moulds to 
give the impress to the leather, and used much 
flock to ornament the face of it. 
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Scientific Societies. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


ArtiriciaL Stone.—On the 11th of Jan., a 
paper was read, descriptive of Mr. Frederick 
Ransome’s process for making artificial stone. 
The modus operandi was described as follows: 
—broken pieces of silica (common flint) being 
subjected for atime tothe action of caustic 
alkali, boiling under pressure in a close vessel, 
formed a transparent silicated solution, which 
was evaporated toaspecific gravity of 1,600 
(distilled water being 1,000), and was then inti- 
mately mixed with given proportions of well- 
washed sand, broken granite, or other mate- 
rials, of different degrees of hardness. The 
paste thus constituted, after being pressed into 
moulds from which the most delicate impres- 
sions were readily received, was subjected to 
a red heat, in a stove or kiln, by which opera- 
tion the free or uncombined silica of the raw 
materials united with the excess of alkali ex- 
isting in the solution, thus forming a semi-vi- 
treous compound, and rendering the artificial 
stone perfectly insoluble. This production is 
said to be well adapted for decorative art and 
for architectural purposes; busts, vases, floor- 
ing-tiles, steps, balustrades, mouldings, 
capitals, shafts and bases of columns, &c. 
Even grinding-stones and whetstones for 
scythes have been made. It was stated to be 
already extensively manufactured at Ipswich, 
and was thought to admit of extensive appli- 
cation where elaborately carved stone would be 
too expensive. 





Increnrous Fravp.—A notorious ‘‘ maker of 


old masters,’’ who has generally a modern artist 
of renown for sale, was a short time ago at 
Norwieh, where he exhibited a very beautiful 
“Etty,” for which he demanded a large sum. 
A gentleman took the bait, offered ‘‘ pounds 
instead of guineas,’’ and the offer was declined. 
Next day, however, the gentlemen resolved 
upon the purchase; but on application to the 
vender, he was much chagrined to find the 
picture upon which he had set his heart, had 
been ‘‘just sold.”” Upon further inquiry, he 
learned that ‘‘ perhaps” the purchaser—a con- 
noisseur and shoemaker in the vicinity—might 
be induced to part with his bargain ‘for a 
reasonable bonus.” Of course, under this 
arrangement, the picture was soon transferred 
to the custody of the “lucky” gentleman. 
Not long afterwards, however, he discovered 
he had been robbed; that the picture was a 
forgery—Mr. Etty never having seen it. Upon 
threatening proceedings against the dealer, 
the gentleman was coolly informed that his 
remedy was not against the dealer, but against 
the shoemaker, from whom the picture had 
been bought. It is needless to add that the, 
shoemaker had not a sixpence in the world 
beyond his share of the plunder, and that ap- 
plication to the law was out of the question.— 
Art Union. 
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Painting tm Oil, 


— = 


Tue origin of painting in oil has usually been 
attributed to fhe Van Eyck, or early Flemish 
school, Antonella da Messina, who studied 
under Van Eyck, having first introduced it 
into Italy; but recent critical writers have 
awarded the honour of the invention to the 
Greeks, while others, proceeding still farther, 
have stated that the Egyptians were probably 
acquainted with the advantage of oil as a 
vehicle for pigments—referring for their autho- 
rity to stone sculpture figures in the British 
Museum, which are painted with an unctious 
vehicle appearing to be oil. 

Many of the ancient medical writers 
seem to have been acquainted with the pecu- 
liar properties of walnut, linseed, poppy, and 
other oils, while Galen mentions the drying 
properties of linseed and hempseed—and on 
nut oilis more decisive; and Pliny observes 
that all resins may be dissolved in oil. Aetins, 
who wrote at the end of the fifth and the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, mentions a drying 
oilin reference to works of art. The passage 
is curious, and is as follows:—‘* The medicinal 
uses of walnut oil are the same with linseed 
and other oils; but it has ause beside these, 
being employed by gilders and encaustic pain- 
\ters; for it dries and preserves gildings and 
encaustic paintings for a long time;’’ but with 
all these we do not find oil mentioned as being 
japplied to paintings; and Mr. Eastlake re- 
marks that it was only used at this early period 
jas a preservative varnish for the gilded 
jarticles, and not as a mordant for the applica- 
tion of the gilt. Cennini, however, speaks of 
{|the application of oils combined with other in- 
||gredients as mordants for gilding—but later 
\\writers only speak of glutinous mordants. It 
|\is, therefore, clear, says Mr. Eastlake, that an 
\\oil varnish composed of inspissated nut oil, or 
j|of nut oil combined with a dissolved resin, 
\\was employed on gilt surfaces and pictures 
||with a view to preserve them at least as early 
|\as the fifth century. It may be added, that a 
||writer who could then state, as if from his own 
||experience, that such varnishes had the effect 
|\of preserving works for along time, can hardly 
be understood to speak of a new invention. 
\|Leonardo da Vinci, writing a thousand years 
after Aetius, recommends as a varnish nut oil 
thickened in the sun. The Lucca manuscript, 
published by Muratori—placed by Mabillon in 
the time of Charlemagne—describes a varnish 
composed of linseed oil (lineleon) and a need- 
less variety of resins, with which gums even 
appear to be intermixed, while nut oil is no- 
where mentioned in it. The age of Charle- 
magne was an era in the arts; and the addi- 
|tion of linseed oil to the materials of the 
varnisher and decorator may thus, on the above 
evidence, be assigned to it. 

Between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
Eraclius, or Heraclius, is supposed to have 
written his treatise ‘‘De Artibus Romanorum.”’ 
‘Mr. Hendrie observes of him, ‘“‘The art of 
Eraclius is the school of Pliny, increased, it is 
true, by Byzantine invention, but yet essen- 
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tially Roman:”’—and again, ‘‘ The treatise of|| 
Eraclius likewise proves the existence of the 
art of mixing colours with oil, and of the pre- 
paration of canvasses, skins,’ or panels, with 
colours ground in linseed oil for the purpose of 
paintings which were afterwards to be executed 
im colours ground in the same oil.” 

Linseed oil varnish composed of simpler 
materials—as sandarac and mastic resin boiled 
in the oil—is found to have been used for some 
time after this in all known recipes. An un- 
successful attempt was made in the fourteenth 
century to introduce nut oil. That vehicle, so 
long discarded, was attempted to be.restored 
by the Van Eycks at the commencement of tne 
fifteenth. 

““Thenceforward the (nut or linseed) oil 
varnish, as distinguished again from varnishes 
composed of resins dissolved in essential oils, 
still continued to be exclusively used till the 
close of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century; when the Italians, who had 
already adopted a different system from the 
first improvers of oil painting, began to em- 
ploy essential oil varnish.” 

The foregoing authors form the connecting 
links of a history which brings us down to the 
time of the earliest known authority in modern 
Italian Art, Cennino Cennini. He received 
from his master, Agnolo Gaddi, the scholar of, 
Giotto, such traditions of processes or methods 
as Cimabue himself had adopted from the 
Greek practice. That the men in Cennini’s 
time availed themselves of such information as 
the early writers abound with is shown by 
Vasari’s account of Antonio Venziano, a fel- 
low pupil of Cennini—who qvitted painting for 
medicine in consequence of having studied 
Dioscorides.—All these notices, then, go to 
show that the Van Eycks were not the in- 
ventors of the art of oil painting. Cen- 
nino Cennini, the first to treat of modes of 
manipulation, tells us how to paint in oil on 
walls, on panels, on iron, or on any other 
surface—how to prepare walls for painting in} 
oil—how to prepare an oil fit for tempering 
colours, and also fit for mordants, by boiling it) 
over the fire—again, how to prepare good and 
perfect oil by baking it in the sun, and how to 
grind colours in oil.—Such statements do not, 
however, show that this material was applied 
to the painting of the human form. Oil in- 
corporated with varnish is seen to be in Cen-| 
nini’s {ime applied as a coating to protect 
gilding; and to be employed as a varnish for 
tempera pictures, while it was used in draperies 
and ornamented portions of the work. The 
flesh always appears dry and flat—the conse- 
quence of the tempera; and the inspissated or 
thickened oil makes the surface of either dra- 
peries or ornaments of such early pictures 
seem embossed.—This varnish, “‘vernice li- 
quida,” not particularly described by Cennini, 
was composed according to Mr. Eastlake, of 
amber or sandarac and linseed oil, with and 
without conerete turpentine, pece Greca. In 
England, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the notices in the account-rolls are 
numerous of the employment of oils and var- 
nishes. That the great improvement in oil- 
painting (ultimately leading to its general use) 
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was first made in Flanders is naturally ac- 
counted for ‘‘ by the necessity of counteracting 
the effects of a humid atmosphere on painted 
surface by hydrofuge or oleoresinous prepara- 
tions.’ —That the Van Eycks carried the pro- 
cess of oil-painting farther, in point of delicacy 
and refinement, than had heen previously done 
may be inferred from a reference to the picture 
by one of these artists in our own National 
Gallery compared with such specimens of an- 
terior times as exist here or abroad. The 
Strasbourg MS. of the fifteenth century, but 
recording practice of an earlier date, must not 
be forgotten amongst the documents tending 
to shew the early use of oil; but the mention 
of its employment—in the different public 
buildings at Westminster as well as in Italy— 
is so constant-that attempt at further enumera- 
tion here would be mere prolixity. Horace 
Walpole, the Rev. Mr. Bentham, Mr. Smith 
Raspe, and others, have all shown that paint- 
ing in oil was practised in England from very 
early time up to the fifteenth century. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Tue Patent Exastic Inrant Gymnasium; 
or, Basy Jumper.—Under the above title there 
has lately been introduced to the notice of the 
public an invention made by an ingenious 
American (Mr. G. W. Tuttle), Its object is 
the very laudable one of supplying a nurse free 
from all the vices to which mortal nurses are 
heir, and into whose care an. infant may be 
confided, its safety and pleasure being counted 
upon as a matter of course. But all the pane- 
gyrics we could pen from this till doomsday 
would hardly suffice to exhibit the good quali- 
ties of this piece of mechanism so well asa 
brief description. Imagine to yourself, then, 
gentle reader, suspended from a book affixed 
to the ceiling, or any other convenient place in 
an apartment, a strong elastic spring, tastefully 
concealed by means of a covering of silk or 
any other material which fancy may dictate 
for the purpose; from this are dependant two 
silken ropes to which a loop is fastened by 
means offfour others, which is intended to pre- 
vent the least compression of the chest or 
restraint on the motions ; and a dress or coat, 
inside of which is affixed a strong band serving 
for a seat, terminates the whole. ;This, then, is 
the machine. The infant, being properly se- 
cured within the dress, is left to itself; its 
slightest movement serves to set the “jumper’’ 
in motion, and to produce an agreeable gym- 
nastic exercise at once conducive to the health 
and amusement of the child. In cases of cur- 
vature of the spine, and the various bodily 
malformations to which infants are peculiarly 
liable, this invention is truly invaluable, while 
the pleasure it is sure to afford to young chil- 
dren must be sufficient recommendation for its 
adoption in the nursery. In point of price, 
too, its economy forms an important feature. 
In conclusion, we advise all who are blessed 
with the fruits of connubial love to pay a visit 
to the proprietors’ establishment, which is at 
No. 137, Strand, London. 





DexicatE Test ror Gorp.—W. Maugham, 
Esq., in a communication made to the Editor 
of the Pharmaceutical Times, states that he has 
found the following method of determining 
the presence of gold of considerable service 
in examining ores supposed to contain that 
metal: He first digests about five grains of 
the ore, finely powdered, in strong nitric acid, 
for the purpose of removing all the sulphurets ; 
that portion of ore which is insoluble in nitric 
acid is then to be well heated on a piece of 
platinum foil, so as to drive off any remaining 
sulphur, and is next to be digested in aqua 
regia. From the solution thus obtained, when 
it has become clear, take a drop or two by 
means of a glass rod, and place it upon a piece 
of white porcelain, so as to form a streak. 
Warm the porcelain over the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and, when the liquid portion of the 
solution has evaporated, throw on the spot 
where it was placed a jet of flame by means of 
a blow-pipe: if any gold be present it will be 
indicated by a beautiful and characteristic 
purple colour, which, to a certain extent, will 
disappear when the heat is withdrawn. The 
same colour may be made to appear and dis- 
appear at will by heating and cooling the spot 
in question. This spot in some instances is 
not to be distinguished whilst the porcelain re- 
mains cold, except by its being duller than the 
glaze of the porcelain. A very minute portion 
of gold may be discovered by this method. 
To accustom the eye to judge of the purple} 
colour produced in the manner described, first 
practise with what is known to be a solution 
of chloride of gold ofa given sirength, diluting 
it from time to time with water, for the pur- 
pose of observing to what extent the dilution 
may be carried, so that under the blowpipe- 
flame the presence of gold by the peculiar 
colour produced shall be rendered mani- 
fest. 


Water-Cotour Paintinc. — There is’ no 
style of art so interesting to the mass of the 
people of this country as the truly English 
school of water-colour painting, and in no 
other country is there any approach to the} 
excellence of our own artists. We are, there- 
fore, delighted to find that the National Gal-) 
lery has received an addition to the pictures at 
present exhibiting in the shape of one of the 
pictures by Turner selected by the trustees 
from the Vernon collection. The room appro- 
priated for the exhibition is the small one on 
the left of the entrance ; the picture, the well- 
known one of Venice, being hung between 
two of those recently bequeathed by Mr. R. 
Simmons. Beneath the picture the trustees 
have placed a small tablet, on which is in- 
scribed ‘‘ Venice. By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Presented by Robert Vernon, Esq., being one 
of the extensive and valuable collection of the 
works of British artists given by him to the 
trustees for the public benefit.’’ The trustees 
have also selected Mr. Haghe’s large water- 
colour drawing. We sincerely hope that these 
acts on their part may but merely prove the 
prelude to the establishment of a collection of 
the British school of water-colour paintings in 
the new gallery—when we get it. 
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@n the various MBescriptions of 
@Mooy employed for Asuilding any 
other purposes, 


THE OAK, 


ASSIMILATED, as it is, with almost every 
national feeling of an Englishman’s mind, and 
calling up, as it does, the remembrance of past 
ages, in all their massive splendour, the Oax 
must ever stand foremost among its brethren 
of the forest; and for this reason we here 
assign to it its wonted position. 

Being very hard in texture, oak is peculiarly 
‘adapted for all purposes where great strength 
and durability are required; while its colour, 
which, when new, is a deep red or light brown, 
and, when old, a dark brown, adapts it for all 
descriptions of household furniture, panelling, 
and cabinet work. When applied to the latter 
purposes, it is generally carved, for which its 
closeness of grain peculiarly adapts it; but 
this is often a work of great trouble, on 
account of the hard knocs which run through 


lt. 

In building, oak is generally employed for 
the beams, &c., supporting the roof and floor- 
ing; and, in the construction of some edifices, 
it is still used for the flooring itself, although 
‘of late years it has become nearly superseded 
by Norway fir, or deal. 

In the selection of oak, a great deal depends 
on a knowledge of the soil on which it has 
been grown; for we generally find that, when 
the produce of a peculiarly rich soil, it is defi- 
cient in strength, being full of sap, which 
necessarily impairs the solidity of the wood. 
And, again, we have to consider the effects 
which the atmosphere produces upon it in the 
situation in which it is grown, as it has been® 
found that even the produce of a few acres 
may vary in quality according to the position 
of the trees; thus, those having a northerly 
aspect have been uniformly better in quality 
than those exposed to the rays of the noon-day 


n. 

The best means of discovering the compara- 
tive quality of different kinds of oak, consists 
in immersing several specimens in water, and 
attentively watching the respective weight of 
each after having been soaked for a certain 
time;* the specimen that has imbibed the 
least quantity of the fluid should always be 
chosen for use, as that may be depended upon 
as being closest in grain, and, consequently, 
least liable to decay. 

Those trees which have been cut down in 
winter should always, where possible, be se- 
lected, for in such the sap has become par- 
tially dry, and, consequently, they require less 
seasoning. 

Great attention should always be paid to the 
state of the timber about to be selected, 
examining well the central parts, as there it is 
that decay generally first shows itself. It is to 
a want of proper attention on this point that 
many disastrous accidents may be ascribed, 


* This method may be advantageously employed with 
regard to every other description of timber. 


with regard to the beams employed for sup- 
porting roofs, &c., breaking beneath their 
loads. 

There are many processes employed for the 
purpose of preserving timber, and particularly 
oak, from decay after it has been felled. The 
old process consisted merely in immersing the 
wood, either in logs or cut into planks, in 
water for a stated period, alternately drying 
and wetting them; but there have been lately 
many important discoveries made respecting 
this subject, amongst which may be mentioned 
the inventions of Sir W. Burnett and Mr. 
Treffey, accounts of which will be found in 
pp- a and 77 of the first volume of this 
work. 


iborp. 


—_—— 


Tvory is the substance of the tusk of the ele- 
phant, and is esteemed for its beautiful cream’ 
colour, the fineness of its grain, and the high} 
polish it is capable of receiving. That of 
India is apt to lose its colour and turn yellow ; 
but the ivory of Achem and Ceylon is not 
liable to this defect. Ivory is chiefly used as 
a material for various ornamental articles, and 
for tablets for miniature painting, &c. 

Ivory shavings may be reduced into a jelly,|| 
similar to that of hartshorn; or, by burning in| 
a crucible, they may be converted into a black, 
powder, which is used in painting, under the 
name of ivory-black. Ivory may be stained or 
dyed; a black colour is imparted to it by a} 
solution of iron and a decoction of logwood; 
a green one by a solution of verdigris; and a! 
red one by keing boiled with Brazil-wood, in 
lime-water. 

The use of ivory was well known in very 
early ages, for we find it employed for arms, 
girdles, sceptres, harnesses, sword-hilts, &c. 
The ancients were also acquainted with the art 
of earving in ivory, and of dyeing and encrust- 
ing it. Homer refers fo the extreme whiteness 
and beauty of Ivory. The coffer of Cypselus 
was doubtless the most ancient monument of 
this kind in basso-relievo, and we meet with 
similar instances in the temple of Juno at) 
Olympius, in the time of Pausanias; that is to 
say, 700 years after it had been built. The 
ancients possessed numerous ivory statues, 
particularly in the temples of Jupiter and of, 
Juno, at Olympius. These statues were very 
frequently inlayed with gold. The most cele- 
brated are stated to have been the Olympian, 
Jupiter and the Minerva of Phidias, the former; 
was covered with a golden drapery, and seated 
on athrone formed of gold, of ivory, and 
cedar wood, and enriched with precious stones, 
In his hand the god held a figure of Victory, 
also of ivory and gold. The Minerva was 
erected in the Parthenon at Athens during the 
first year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad—the 
same year in which the Peloponnesian war com- 
menced. Pausanias likewise makes mention 
of an ivory statue of remarkable magnificence, 
representing Juno on her throne, sculptured 
by Polycletes, together with numerous 
others. 
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Metuop or Removinc VARNISH FROM 
Mopern Paintincs.—In removing varnishes 
of a recent date, pumice stone powder may be 
employed, and a very soft and fine bottle cork 
will save the fingers; but nothing will answer 
so well as the finger on the more delicate tints. 
For the removal of a strong varnish, as copal, 
&c., a mixture of spirit of wine and spirit of 
turpentine will be required. To make these 
two spirits unite, a small quantity of the salt of 
tartar (tartrate of potash) is to be added. 
Every time this is used, the bottle is to be well 
shaken, very little poured on the picture, and 
rubbed on with a small piece of flannel; then 
lay on the part rubbed a few drops of oil of 
olives to retard the action of the spirits. These 
operations are to be repeated over the whole 
picture, frequently changing the pieces of 
flannel, and as frequently applying the olive 
oil, in order to see what progress has been 
made. The picture, lastly, is to be washed 
with a sponge, soap, and water, afterwards 
with clean water, and then covered with a 
fresh varnish. If any stains should be found 
on the picture so unconquerable as to remain 
after the above process, a little oil of spike 
lavender will certainly remove them; but the 
greatest care must be taken in using this 
essential oil; it softens old paint so quickly, 
that there is scarce time to apply it and the 
olive oil before it has gone too far; it is better 
to reduce its strength with spirit of turpentine 
if it should happen to be too genuine. Many 
use lancets and small scrapers, but this opera- 
tion has also its risks from scratches, &c.— 
Fielding on the Knowledge and Restoration of 
Old Paintings. 
| Tue Decorative Art Unton.—Some few 
weeks since (see p. 80, ante) we cursorily 
noticed a project announced under the above 
title. At that period, we could not, of course, 
be expected to enter deeply into the matter, 
having scarcely any other information at hand 
respecting it than that afforded by a pros- 
pectus. Since then, however, we have re- 
garded its progress and prospects with espe- 
cial interest, and have, after mature con- 
sideration, come to the conclusion that it is 
eminently deserving of both the patronage 
and support of every lover of art. The wide 
sphere of operation which opens itself before 
such an institution is only equalled in magni- 
||tude by the positive benefits its operations 
within that sphere are calculated to produce 
to the community at large. By its means a 
|{new channel will be opened for those various 
productions of the head and hand which have 
hitherto been restricted in their production by 
the precarious chance which existed of their 
disposal after being manufactured, while it 
will afford an opportunity to all for possessing 
themselves of valuable works of art at an 
almost insignificant outlay. The idea of esta- 
blishing the ‘“‘ Decorative Art Union”’ ori- 
ginated with the Editor of the Critic, a journal 
‘of respectability and influence, and has by his 
exertions been carried out up to the present 
time. We see from the last weekly list pub- 
lished up to the time of our writing this, that 
'178 members have already joined the asso- 
ciation. The subscription is half-a-guinea. 
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To House Decorators, GraineRS, CABINET MAKERS, 


Bas” All communications 


*,* Part IX. of the DrecoraTor’s ASSISTANT, in 2 


PainTING Magic LANTERN SLIDES, &c.—Sir,—I beg to 


J. M.—You may stain_holly, pear-tree, and beech black by 


A DrEcorRATOR AND SusBscRIBER (Manchester).—We 


Mary QuEEN OF ScorTs. 


Hotices to Corresponvents, 


NOTICE. 






































&c.—Beautifully coloured Specimens of the various Woods 
and Stones will be presented to our Subscribers monthly, 
The first Plate is in the hands of our Engraver, and will be 
shortly ready for delivery. Each Plate will contain four 
Specimens, while its size will adapt it for binding in the 
Work. 


relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DEcoRAToR’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.?? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 





beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I. to VIII. still continue on sale. 
The First Volume, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
in a style designed expressly for this Work, gilt and 
lettered, price 5s. For those parties who have taken 
in the Work in Numbers or Parts, Cases have been 
prepared for binding it in, price 1s. 3d. each; or the 
Publisher will undertake to get it bound, including the 
caes. Early orders are respeetfully requested for Back 
Numbers. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


inform your intelligent correspondent “ F. E.’’ that water 
colours are those used for painting magic lantern slides 
although very thin oil colours may be employed. There is 
no peculiar preparation necessary for either when applied 
for this purpose. All colours may, I believe, be used; at 
least I have always used whatever colours my fancy dic- 
tated with good effect; but the brightest ones are de- 
cidedly the best to be employed, black being merely used 
for giving full relief to the other colours. Your humble 
servant, PHILOSOPHICUS, Chatham. 





means of the following preparation; and we think it will 
answer for deal :—Take a troy pound of logwood, and add 
a sixth part of its weight of galls; form a stain of these; 
and apply one coating to the work; then add one part of 
verdigris to the stain, and give the work another coat; 
after which add one part of sulphate of iron, and add one 
or more additional coat, as may be deemed necessary. 
You may conclude by polishing with linseed oil. 


never intend to alter the price of this work ; its limits will 
grow with the amount of patronage bestowed onit. The 
recommendation of our subscribers, as we have before 
stated, is tous of the utmost importance;—they have 
already, we flatter ourselves, seen what we can do; for 
what we will perform under more genial auspices our 
honour and the ardent desire we possess for the extension 
of useful information amongst the industrial classes must 
be our sufficient guarantee. Wehave had already some 
thoughts of commencing a series of biographies of pain- 
ters, and we will, perhaps, do7so shortly. For your good 
wishes we are much obliged, and shall receive with plea- 
sure any extracts &c., suitable to the nature of our work, 
with which you may feel disposed to favour us. 

By.A. Dumas. London: Geo. 
Peirce, 310, Strand.—Mr. Peirce is well known as the 
publisher of a series of translations of the most approved 
works of fiction extant in French literature. The fidelity 
of their rendering and the taste with which they are got 
up are only equalled by the cheap rate at which they are 
offered to the public. The present work is a peculiarly 
interesting story written in Dumas’ happiest vein, and we 
strongly recommend our readers to judge of its merits by 
a perusal; for although the supposition on which it is 
founded may be erroneous, it cannot fail of leaving an 
impression on the mind which romances do not often 
produce. 
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An Ellustrated Glossary of Technical 
Terms used tn Architectural anv 
.Entertor Becoration, 


(Continued from page 111.) 


Ceres (in the archeology of the fine arts), 
the goddess presiding over husbandry. In 
painting and sculpture she is represented as a 
young woman of pleasing countenance, sur- 
rounded by the usual emblems of a pastoral 
life, such as corn-sheaves, reaping-hooks, 
scythes, &c. Ceres was the daugnter of Saturn 
and Cybele, and was supposed to be the first 





tures, Ceres was represented as a tall, majestic 
woman, with golden hair, surmounted by ears 
ofcorn. Her right hand filled with poppies 
‘and wheat, and her left grasping a lighted 
jtorch. For an illustration of the figure of this 
goddess, see the initial letter of the leading 
article, page 124. 


Coat or Arms (in heraldry), the insignia 
borne by individuals, bearing relation either 
||to their own acts or those of their ancestors. 
—Crest, that portion of a coat of arms which 


is placed on the wreath in the centre on the 
No. 39.—Vol. II. 





who cultivated the earth. In antique sculp-|. 
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top of the shield. This portion is frequently 
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devaicd and engraved separately on seals, 
Cc. 


Cusuion, a quantity of some soft material 
covered over with cloth, &c. The crown of 





England is sometimes represented as placed 
on a cushion, as represented in the above 
engraving. 


CytinpER (in geometry), a solid or cube: 
having two flat sides and one revolving, the 
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same as a garden roller, or the shaft of an un- 
fluted column. In mechanics, this form is of 
great value and of extensive application. 








(To 4e continued.) 
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Che EClectric Telegraph. 


Tue progress which electricity has now made 
in -effectually establishing an instantaneous 
means of communication between the most 
remote portions of this country cannot but be 
regarded with peculiar interest not merely by 
scientific individuals but by the community at 
large. We, therefore, as a pendant to the 
articles presented in our first volume on the 
subject of the electric telegraph, now present 
one, which we extract from a contemporary, 
on the method employed for transmitting mes- 
sages, and the general arrangements adopted 
at the Central Telegraph Office in London. 
The offices are situated at the extremity of a 
court leading out of the north side of Loth- 
bury, opposite the Bank of England. The 
facade has some architectural pretensions; 
and immediately over the entrance is an orna- 
mented clock, illuminated at night, and moved 
by electricity. Entering, we pass into a large 
and lofty hall, with galleries running round 
supported by pillars. Here the first object 
that arrests attention isa map of England of 
colossal dimensions, placed on the wall oppo- 
site the entrance, and covered by a net-work 
of red lines showing the telegraphic communi- 
cation at present existing between the metro- 
polis and different towns in the kingdom. 
Under the galleries at each end of the hall are 
two long counters, over which are the names 
of the various places to which messages can be 
‘sent. Behind the counter are stationed clerks 
whose business it is to receive the message, 
enter it in a form which will be presently 
described, and pass it to another set of clerks, 
who transmit it by machinery to the galleries 
above. Adjoining these are a series of rooms 
containing the electro-magnetic telegraphs of 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke. They are 
placed on desks, and before them are seated 
the clerks whose province it is to work the 
apparatus. Each apartment is provided with 
an electrical clock, showing true London rail- 
way time, which is observed throughout the 
departments. 
| The wires are brought into the underground 
portion of the building by means of nine tubes, 
each tube containing nine wires. They are 
subdivided as follows :—Twenty-seven come 
from the North-Western Railway, nine from 
the Eastern Counties, nine from the South- 
Eastern, nine from the South-Western, nine 
from the Strand Branch Office and Windsor, 
nine from the Admiralty, and nine are spare to 
meet casualties.—The Admiralty have now an 
uninterrupted communication between their 
offices in Whitehall and the Dockyards at 
Portsmouth; for which accommodation they 
pay £1,200 a-year to the company.—On a level 
with the rooms in which the wires are received 
are several long and narrow chambers devoted 
to the batteries. Ofthese there are 108—each 
battery consisting of twenty-four plates. Sand 
moistened by sulphuric acid and water is used 
as the exciting medium. 











charged are found to remain above a month in 
lzood working order. They are so numbered 





The batteries thus|B 
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and arranged in reference to the wires that} 


any defect can be immediately rectified. Each} 
railway has a division to itself; and thus all 
risk of confusion is avoided. 

We shall probably convey a better idea of) 
the process of transmitting messages and ob-|, 
taining replies by describing the course which 
would be pursued in the case of an individual]! 
desiring to send a message to, and receive an}, 
answer from, Liverpool. Proceeding to the 
counter above which Liverpool is inscribed, 
the message is written on a printed form con- 
taining blank spaces to be filled up with a 
description of the subject to be transmitted,| 
the station to which it is to be conveyed, and/| 
the bill of charge for the same, receipted by/|| 
the clerk. This form is sent up by machinery 
to the apartment containing the Liverpool || 
telegraph, and the clerks in charge of this 
immediately set the needles to work. As the 
words of the answer are read off, a clerk writes, 
them on a form somewhat similar to the fore-|| 
going, but containing an entry of the time em- 
ployed in transmitting the message. This is, 
then sent below to the party waiting for the 
answer. : 

We were fortunate in being present when 
two important messages were sent to the office 
for transmission. One was from Col. Maberly, 
of the Post Office, desiring the agent at Liver- 
pool to state whether the American mail had 
been detained—and if so, how long? This was 
answered in seven minutes. The other was|| 
from an eminent mercantile house, anxious to 
know the description of goods in a vessel just 
arrived at Southampton. It was answered in 
eleven minutes. Rye 

We were surprised on making inquiry to 
find that the charges are much more moderate) 
than we were led to expect from statements in 
the public prints, which set forth that the 
transmission of a message cost £5. How ex- 
aggerated this is will be seen by the following 
charges, taken from the books of the com- 
pany :—For a message not exceeding twenty 
words—to Berwick, 12s. ; Birmingham, 6s. 6d. ; 
Bristol, 13s.; Edinburgh, 13s. ; Gosport, 
6s. 6d.; Liverpool, 8s. 6d.; Manchester, 
8s. 6d.; Glasgow, 14s.; Southampton, 5s. 6d.; 
Yarmouth, 7s. When it is borne in mind that 
the company have laid down 2,500 miles of, 
wire, and have upwards of 1,000 men in their 
employ, it cannot be said that the foregoing 
scale of charges is exorbitant. There are at 
present fifty-seven clerks employed in the de- 
partment of transmitting and receiving mes- 
sages, independently of those occupied in 
printing communications for the newspapers. 
This department is exceedingly interesting. 
It is carried on in a long room communicating 
with the west gallery. The appearance of the 
words as printed will be best understood by 
the annexed fac-simile, it being only necessary 
to say that the lines form the letters— 











The alphabet used is as follows :—A -— 
E- and so on; finis 
being always represented by a long dash ——. 
Hieroglyphical as all this may appear, the 
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from the cylinder in London. 
der in Manchester is wound a sheet of paper 





ft 


characters are read with the greatest ease by 
the parties concerned in the operation. 
carried on with wonderful celerity—1,000 
letters being printed each minute at stations 
two hundred or more miles apart. 

We shall attempt to describe the process, 
but strongly recommend our readers to see it 
in action. A slip of paper about a quarter of 


jan inch broad is punched with holes at dis- 
|tances corresponding to the dash lines shown 


above—these holes being the letters. Two 
cylinders—one, for example, in London, the 
other at Manchester—are connected in the 





jusual manner by electricity. Supposing it to 
‘be desired by a party in London to print a 
|message at Manchester, the slip of paper 


is placed over the cylinder in London, and 


pressed upon it by means of a spring which 


plays in the middle. Thus, when those por- 
tions of the paper which present no holes 
appear, the contact is broken; where the holes 
are presented, contact is made; and, accord- 


Jingly, the current of electricity will be con- 


veyed or broken to the cylinder at Manchester 
precisely in the same ratio as it is received 
Over the cylin- 


dipped in a solution of prussiate of potash and 


'|sulphuric acid, which enables it to receive, ahd 
|record by dark green lines, the strokes of 


electricity given out by making and breaking 
contact with the cylinder at London. There 
are various ingenious mechanical arrange- 


ments connected with the process, which is the 
jinvention of Mr. Bain. ‘ 


It is intended to devote a portion of the 
building to the use of annual subscribers, who 
will be accommodated with a room furnished 
with newspapers and telegraphic despatches of 
ithe prices of railway shares, markets, &c. 


|The subseribers will also have the exclusive 
juse of a code of private signals, which will 
Jenable them to communicate with their cor- 


respondents by a species of short-hand known 
‘only to themselves. 





Routes ror Parntine Armour.—lIt will be of 


juse to note that, for general purposes, the body 
jarmour during four centuries may be thus 
‘simply classified :— 


12th century... -Scale, ring, and mail, wnmixed 
with plate. y 

13th century. -.-Mixed mail and plate, the 
mail predominating. 

14th century.-.-Mixed mail and plate, the 

plate prevailing. 


15th century. .. . Ara of complete plate. 


For the 16th century, or Tudor period, the 
‘breastplate will be found a good guide. Its 
form was at first glohose; then a point ap- 
peared in front, near the centre; this point or 
‘peak gradually fell towards the waist, till at 
Jast it extended even beyond the band of the 
breastplate, and assumed both the form and 
the name of a ‘‘ peascod.”” Under the Stuarts, 
the peaked waists by degrees disappeared, till 
at length the breastplate became nearly square 
at its termination, with an obtuse ridge down 
the centre.—“‘ Chart of Ancient Armour,” by 
ig Hewitt. 
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It is | 


| Mr. Burge, Q.C., contained in a paper which 
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Scientific Societies, Ke. 


HULL LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Cotovur 1n Dercoration.—Mr. Lockwood 
lately read a paper on “‘ the Uses of Colour in 
Decorating.’ He alluded to the remarks of 


that gentleman read some time since, on the 
utility of archzological pursuits, in reference: 
to the restorations in Holy Trinity Church. in 
which he had stated that the objects of the 
builders of Gothie architecture were to lead 
the eye by columns, and lines unbroken by 
colour, upwards towards heaven, and question- 
ed the use of colours in these restorations. 
Mr. Lockwood siated that, as the architect! 
employed in these restorations, he had merely) 
followed the traces which he had found exist- 
ing, although not to the extent in decoration 
and colour as they had previously existed. 
He directed attention to the use of gold and 
colour on the floor, walls, ceilings, and pillars, 
and mentioned the introduction of ornament 
and colour by the Saxons, for at the baptism 
of Edwin, King of the Saxons, in 726, the 
walls of the temporary building on the site of 
the present York Minster were decorated with 
hangings and paintings, brought from France, 
Gaul, and Italy. He then went on to show 
that it was the constant practice to decorate 
the churches of that period with hangings of 
various colours, with paintings in tablets, and 
gave instances of presents of such works being 
made to different churches in England, by 
Alwin and others of that period. Mr. Lock- 
wood noticed the effects of the Crusades, and 
the consequent employment of colour in every 
variety of tint for the purposes of decoration. 
He then traced the decline of the art to the 
period of Henry the Eighth, occasioned by the 
devastation and plundering of the churches 
and convents during the Reformation. 





Improvep Curmney-Sweerinc Macuine.— 
A patent has recently been taken out for a new 
mode of facilitating the cleansing and sweep- 
ing chimneys and flues, effected by improve- 
ments im the machinery or apparatus employed 
for that purpose. The invention consists of; 
an arrangement of brushes attached to a rod, 
by rods and levers in such manner that at any | 
enlargement or contraction of the flue or chim- 
ney, the brushes are expanded or contracted at 
pleasure, by which every part of the interior of, 
the chimmey is acted upon by the brushes; 
these brushes being made eircular, square, or 
other shape, to suit and conform to the shape of, 
the sectional area of the chimney or flue. For 
the application of the apparatus to horizontal) | 
flues, it is mounted’ upon wheels, traversing 
upon the lower side of the flue, for the purpose) | 
of maintaining the rod to which the brushes|| 
are attached at or about the centre of the ftue,|| 
and thereby enabling the brushes to act}. 
equally upon all sides of the flue or chimney, || 
which renders the patentee’s arrangement of 
apparatus an improvement in the hitherto im-|| 
perfect mode of effecting the object in view. 
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(Continued from page 96.) 


which hear reference to our last article. In 
future, ‘we will, however, contrive to make the 
illustrations accompany the letter-press de- 
scriptions. 







THE DORIC ORDER. 
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HE 
great amount of time, labour, and attention 
requisite for the production of engravings such 
as those with which this series of articles is 
illustrated, necessarily impedes our preserving 
any exact degree of regularity with regard to 
their appearance. We, therefore, think that 
this will serve as a sufficient excuse for our —— 
delay in presenting the following illustrations, Fig. 1. 
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A. Pedestal. 


and capital. 
C. Entablature. 
D. Base. 





Fig. 2, 
Reference to Fig. 2. 
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E. Die. 


B. Column, with base F. Cornice. 


G. Base. 
H. Shaft (7 diameters) 
J. Capital. 





K. Architrave. M. Cornice. 
lL. Frieze. MM. Minutes. 


The neck of the capital is 50 minutes and the 
base 60 minutes. 
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Scale of Minutes. 


To form this scale, it is first necessary to 
ascertain the diameter of the column required, 
then take the entire width of the diameter and 
form a square; divide the base into six equal 
parts, to be called minutes (in order to prevent 
each minute being divided into ten parts) ; 
take ten equal divisions on the side, portions 
of which will give the parts,—then draw the 
horizontal and perpendicular lines from side 
to side; afterwards draw the diagonal lines, as 
4 k, taking care that the lines meet only at the 
extremities of the perpendicular; then the dis- 
tance from 4 to a will give one part, from B to 
B two parts, from c to c three parts, and so on 
to x x, which is the width of ten parts. When 
a given distance is required—for example, say 
20 min. 6 parts—take two divisions on the base 
line for the minutes, and add the width of the 
space between rF for the parts, it will then 


produce the width required, and so on for any 
other dimension. 








Ricr_ Guue.—Mix rice flower intimately 
with cold water, and gently simmer it over the 
fire, when it readily forms a delicate and 
durable cement, and only answering the pur- 
pose of common paste, but admirably adapted 
to join together paper, card, &c. When made 
of the consistence of plastic clay, models, 
busts, basso relievos, &c., may be formed; and. 
the articles when dry are very like white mar- 
ble, and will take a high polish, being very 
durable. In this manner the Chinese and 


Japanese make many of their domestic 
idols. 


To Intay Moruer-or-Peart Worx.—In 
Birmingham (to save time), the fragments of 
pearl are cut into shapes with press-tools, 
Tortoise-shell is softened by soaking it in hot 
water—the design arranged, and placed be- 
tween flat dies, under a heavy press, to remain 
till the shell is cold and dry. Itisthus embed-||. 
ded in the shell. Those vivid colours on paper 
trays, &c., are fragments of the Aurora shell, 
pressed in the same way, while the paper is 
damp, when dry the design is painted, var- 
nished, baked, and polished. 
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,36ronze Casting in  AFrance. 





In page 87, vol. i., we gave a paragraph detail- 
ing the method employed of mixing the dif- 
ferent metals used for casting bronze figures, 
&c., in France, along with some statistics 
respecting the number of workmen occupied 
in the profession; we will now enter into a 
description of the process of casting :— 

In the modern bronze foundry, the mould of 
a statue consists of three parts :—1, the core; 2, 
‘the wax, in which every exterior portion of 
ithe statue is modelled; and 3, cement for the 
shell or mask, deriving all its impressions from 
‘the wax. The core is a rude representation of 
ithe figure intended to be cast, and smaller, in 
every part, in proportions agreeing with the 
calculated thickness of metal: if large, or 
having extended parts, it is strengthened inside 
by means of pieces of iron. It is composed of 
a mixture of gypsum and brick-dust diluted to 
ithe consistence of clay, and must be raised 
‘upon a fixed grate, in order that it may be tho- 
roughly dried, and for another purpose after- 
wards mentioned. It is next covered over 
‘with modelling wax; which should be, in all 
‘parts, at least an inch thick; this the artist 
with his tools fashions exactly to the form 
which the: casting is to exhibit, the perfection 
lof the ultimate design, of course, correspond- 
ing to the degree of excellence attained in the 
model. If, however, the statue is to be a 
fac-simile of one already executed in marble, 
‘or modelled in plaster of Paris, moulds of the 
latter material are formed upon the pattern 
figure, and from these moulds castings in wax 
‘are obtained of convenient sizes, and these are 
joined together upon the core; the workman 
proceeding from the feet upwards, and filling 
‘up every cavity inside as he advances, by pour- 
ing in a liquidcement. By the former method, 
it will be perceived, every line of the moulding 
‘must be executed by the sculptor himself; in 
the latter, an artist may, with proper attention 
to copying merely, produce in metal a master- 
piece of statuary. In cither case, we have the 
entire form of the intended bronze composed 
externally of wax; to this are now to be at- 
tached several nearly perpendicular sticks of 
wax, intended to form conduits for the passage 
of the molten metal, as well as vents for the 
‘escape of the air during casting; bits of 
bronze are likewise stuck through the wax into 
the core, so as to keep both parts of the mould 
Im their relative position after the wax has been 
drawn out. When these are arranged, the 
formation of the shell or outer covering is pro- 
ceeded with; it is composed, in the first 
layers, of a mixture of clay and old white 
;erucibles, very finely powdered, sifted, and 
‘moistened to about the consistency of cream; 
this is carefully spread several times over upon 
the wax,so as to fill every indentation, and 
\cover every raised part; to this composition, 
earth and horse-dung are aftsrwards added : 
and, lastly, a thick coating of these two mate- 
vials only is laid on. The whole is now firmly 
fixed to the grate by means of uprights, and 
bands of iron, embracing the shell at intervals. 
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Every precaution having been taken to secure 
the stability of the mould, a fire is kindled 
under the grate, and the wax melted out, 
leaving the space which it occupied to be filled 
with the metal. When, however, the mould is 
prepared in several parts, from a model first 
accurately formed in gypsum, and afterwards 
cut up into sections of convenient size, the 
pieces may be dried separately. The mould 
being thoroughly dried, is, whether entire or 
composed of several pieces, hoisted by means 
of a crane into the casting pit, and having 
been put together and properly placed, itis 
carefully surrounded with sand; if the subject 
be too big to allow of the mould being thus 


lifted, then all the preceding operations would) 


have to be carried on in the pit. The mould 
being thus placed, and gutters made from the 


furnace to communicate with the different con-|| 
duits leading to various parts of the statue, the) 
metal is suffered at once to flow into and aa 
s| | 
itis difficult to obtain very large statues per-|| _ 
fectly sound, they are sometimes cast in seve-|| 
yal pieces, which are afterwards united by | 
pouring metal, in a state of fusion, along the | 


the would, which it does almost instantly. 


joints. The work, whether cast at once or in 
sections, is finished by cutting off superfluous 
portions, and chiseling the different parts; 
after which the surface is sometimes rendered 


of uniform appearance by the aid of some|| 


composition, according to the taste of the 
artist. 





Natronat Worx on Decorative Art.—M. 
Gruner has, we learn, contracted with the 


Council of the Government Schovl of Design|} — 
for the production of a work to be entitled | 


‘Louis Gruner’s Book of Ornamental Design, 


for purposes of Decoration and Manufacture.’’|| 


By the artist’s agreement with the Council, he 
is to execute ten parts of the work (of which 


he has submitted two as a specimen) ; he is to! 
supply the Council with fifty copies of each) | 
part,—and to be paid on the delivery of the! | 
proofs of each part £130, and £20 ap duinal 

eis, 
authorised to sell parts to the public at a cost | 
not exceeding one guinea each; and he is to | 
defray the entire expense of the work,—but to} | 
be allowed to use any designs already the pro-| | 
The whole copyright’ | 


on the delivery of the said fifty copies. 


perty of the Council. 
and the entire profit of the work (subject as 


above) is to be for the benefit of M. Gruner] | 
—who undertakes to produce the ten parts) | 


within two years. 


Tue Discoverer or GunpowpEer.—The dis-| | 
coverer of the power of gunpowder, when con-|| 
fined and set on fire, of propelling heavy|| 
bodies, was, according to common report, Ber-| 
thold Schwartz, a monk, who is said to have}| 
lived at Mayence, between 1290 and 1320. He,|/ 
in some of his experiments in alchemy, had); 
aving| | 


put the mixture into a mortar, and, 
accidentally dropped into it a spark of fire, to 


his astonishment saw the pestle fly off into the | 


alr. 














this structure, which is in George-street, St. 














HARovel BWorging-Wouses. 


—— 


TuErE is no subject more intimately connected 
with the moral and social progress of the age 
we live in than that of the establishment of 
good, wholesome, and commodious habitations 
for the poorer classes of the community; and 
itis one to which we are determined to lend 
our most strenuous aid and support. We have 
already adverted to the institution of comfort- 
able and cleanly houses to be let out at a cheap 
rate eitherjto-families or individuals (see pp. 75 
and 86, vol. i.), and we will now proceed to 
regard the measures taken by the “‘ Society for 
the Improvement of the Labouring Classes” 
for effecting this desideratum. 

In the beginning of the year 1846, the 
society completed a range of buildings near the 
Gray’s Inn Road, for the accommodation of 
working men and their families, a portion of 
the range being devoted to poor widows and 
single women. Those buildings, the erection 
of which cost the society several thousand 
pounds, were opened in the spring of 1846, 
and, excepting three of the tenements, have 
been upwards of a.year occupied. The gross 


irental is somewhere about £400 per annum, 


and at the time of the last meeting, a sum of 


‘£7 14s. only remained unpaid by the tenants. 


At the last meeting of the society, the com- 


‘mittee stated it as their opinion that much good 


might be done to benefit the poor by taking 
some of their present dwellings on lease, and 
effecting a thorough reform and improvement 
of them. In King-street, Drury-lane, a house, 
usually occupied as a lodging-house, fell into 
the possession of Mr. Russel Gurney, an emi- 
nent counsel at the English bar, who deter- 
mined upon a thorough reformation of it. 
After being entirely repaired, and made clean 
and wholesome, it was used as a iodging-house 
at the usual charge of 4d. a night, and has for 
many months past been fully occupied with 
lodgers to the number of twenty-four, the whole 
that it could accommodate. It is now under 
the charge of the society. In the summer of 
last year, the society was offered seventeen 
dilapidated houses in two or three different 
parts of London, out of which they selected 


‘\three houses lying together in Charles-street, 


Drury-lane, a district where lodging-houses for 
the lowest class of labourers most abound. 
They took a lease of those three houses, ata 
rate of £45 per annum for the three, and, from 
first to last, they have expended nearly £900 
in repairing, rebuilding, and. furnishing them, 
and in constructing baths and various other 
conveniences. They provided eighty beds. 
The house was opened for lodgers, at 4d. a 
might, on Monday, the 31st May last—and on 
that night only eight poor people lodged there. 
On the 3rd of June there were thirty-five; on 
the 7th of June, forty-nine; on the 9th, fifty- 
nine; and on the 10th, sixty-six—being the 
whole number that the house was then capa-~ 
ble of receiving. 

The next lodging-house erected under the 


| auspices of the society was the New Model 


Lodging-House in St. Giles’s. The site of 
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lighted with gas at night, and fitted up with a 





Giles’s, and contiguous to the French Protes- 
tant church there, cost the society £1,200; the 
builder’s contract was £3,930; and it is des- 
tined to accommodate 104 inmates, at a charge 
of 4d. per night, or 2s. per week, which, as- 
suming it is fully occupied, will yield a return 
of £540 per annum. The structure is plain) 
and neat in its design, is built of brick, stuc- 
coed in front, and consists of five storeys, be-| 
sides underground apartments. The basement 
storey is intended for the residence of the 
master and matron. The underground apart-' 
ments are to be fitted up as kitchens and lar-, 
ders, in which the lodgers are to be furnished | 
with fire, and every necessary implement for, 
cooking and keeping their victuals. A hun-) 
and twelve bedsin all, each intended for the, 
accommodation of one person, and contained 
in a distant apartment, will be provided within’ 
the walls. Each of the dormitories contains) 
twelve of those separate apartments, divided 
from the adjacent ones by wooden partitious, 
with efficient arrangements for warming and 
ventilating them. 








Each of the sleeping apart-| 
ments is also provided with a small wooden’ 
chest, having a lock and key, in which the oc- 
cupant of the room may put and leave any- 
thing secure during his absence in the day. 
To each dormitory is attached a wash-room, | 


series of leaden wash-hand basins, and towels, 
mounted upon rollers, with an arrangement 
for supplying and carrying off the water with 
scarcely any trouble. There are also arrange-| 
ments for providing the lodgers with warm and 
cold baths on the premises. Besides all this, | 
there is a large, well-lighted, and well-venti- 
lated apartment set apart as a coffee and read-| 
ing-room, and fitted up with suitable benches, 
to which the inmates may repair for innocent’ 
and agreeable recreation before retiring to, 
rest. Eventually, a library is intended to be 
added to the accommodation afforded. 

We shall watch with interest the further pro- 
ceedings of this society, of which we nearly 
forgot to state that eminent philantrophist, 
Lord Ashley, is the president. 





ArcuirecturaL Maxim.—In judging of 
buildings, the uneducated man speaks from 
his feelings ; and the partially educated man 
refers to rules. The master, on the other 
hand, also judges by his feelings; but his! 
feelings are cultivated by study and long-con- 
tinued observation: the feefings are thus 
brought to act in unison with the judgment, 
A person who criticises every fine building 
which he sees, without vanity or presumption, 
with a sincere desire to find out whatever iy 
excellent, and to understand and fully enter 
into the reasons for any admiration which has 
been generally bestowed upon it by others, yet 
atthe same time not blindly following autho- 
rity, but bringing everything to the test of his 
own feelings and judgment, will form to him- 
self a habit, profitable not only when applied 
to architecture and the other fine arts, but in 
every subject on which the human understand- 
ing is exercised.—Wood’s ‘‘ Letters of an 
Architect.” 
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The Theory of Painting; 
DEDUCED FROM THE “DISCOURSES” OF SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


oy 


(Continued from page 108.) 


Wirun respect to the pictures to be chosen for 
models, the best rule is to select those of esta- 
blished reputation. 

It is not an easy task to point out, those 
various excellences for imitation, which lie dis- 
tributed amongst the various schools, I will, 
therefore, at present only recommend a model 
for style in painting, which is a branch of the 
art more immediately necessary to the young 
student. Stylein painting is the same asin 
writing, a power over materials, whether words 
or colours, by which conceptions or sentiments 
are conveyed. And in this Ludovico Caracci, 
in his best works, appears to approach the 
nearest to perfection. His unaffected breadth 
of light and shadow, the simplicity of colour- 
ing, which, holding its proper rank, does not 
draw aside the least part of the attention from 
the subject, and the solemn effect of that twi- 
light which seems diffused over his pictures, 
appear to correspond with grave and dignified 
subjects, better than the more artificial bril- 
lianey of sunshine which enlightens the pic- 
tures of Titian: though Tintoret thought that 
Titian’s colouring was the model of perfection, 
and would correspond even with -the sublime 
of Michael Angelo; and that if Angelo had 
coloured like Titian, or Titian designed like 
Angelo, the world would once have had a per- 
fect painter. j 

It is our misfortune, however, that those 
works of Caracei recommended to the student, 
are not often found out of Bologna. ‘The St. 
Francis in the midst of his Friars, the Trans- 
figuration, the Birth of Si. John the Baptist, 
the Calling of St. Matthew, the St. Jerome, 
the Fresco Paintings in the Zampieri palace, 
are all worthy the attention of the student; 
and those who travel would do well to allot a 
much greater portion of their time to that city, 
than it has been hitherto the custom to bestow. 
In this art, as in others, there are many 
teachers who profess to show the nearest way 
to excellence; and many expedients have been 
invented by which the toil of study might be 
saved. But let no man be seduced to idleness 
by specious promises. Excellence is never 
granted to man but as the reward of labour. 
It argues, indeed, no small strength of mind 
-||to persevere in habits of industry, without the 
pleasure of perceiving those advances, which, 
like the hand of a clock, whilst they make 
hourly approaches to their point, yet proceed 
so slowly as to escape observation. A facility 
of drawing, like that of playing upon a musi- 
cal instrument, cannot be acquired but by an 
infinite number of acts. I need not, therefore, 
enforce by many words the necessity of con- 
tinual application, nor tell you that the port- 
crayon ought to be for ever in your hands. 
Various methods will occur to you by which 
this power may be acquired. I would particu- 
larly recommend you to endeavour to draw 
the human figure by memory. I will even 
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venture to add, that by perseverance in this 
custom, you will become able to draw tolerably 
correct, with as little effort of the mind as is 
required to trace with a pen the letters of the 
alphabet. 

But while I mention the port-crayon as the 
student’s constant companion, he uust still re- 
member, that the pencilis the instrument by 
which he must hope to obtain eminence. 
What, therefore, I wish to impress upon you 
is, that whenever an opportunity offers, you 
paint your studies instead of drawing them. 
This will give you such a facility in using co- 
lours, that in time they will arrange themselves 
under the pencil, even without the attention of 
the hand that conductsit. If one act excluded 
the other, this advice could not with any pro- 
priety be given. But if painting comprises 
both drawing and colouring, and if by a short! 
struggle of resolute industry the same expedi-' 
tion is attainable in painting as in drawing on 
paper, I cannot see what objection can justly 
be made tothe practice, or why that should 
be done by parts which may be done alto- 
gether. 

If we turn our eyes to the several schools of; 
painting, and consider their respective excel- 
lences, we shall find that those who excel most! 
in colouring pursued this method. The Vene- 
tian and Flemish schools, which owe much of; 
their fame to colouring, have enriched the! 
cabinets of the collectors of drawings with) 
very few examples. Those of Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoret, and the Bassans, are in 
general slight and undetermined. ‘Their 
sketches on paper are as rude as their pictures 
are excellent in regard to harmony of colour- 
ing. Correggio and Baroccio have left few, if 
any, finished drawings behind them. And in 
the Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck 
made their designs for the most part either in 
colours, orin chiaro-oscuro. It is as common 
to find studies of the Venetian and Flemish 
painters on canvas, as of the schools of Rome 
and Florence on paper. Not but that many) 
finished drawings are sold under the names of, 
those masters. ‘Those, however, are undoubt- 
edly the productions either of engrayers or 
their scholars, who copied their works. 

You must have no dependence on your own 
genius. If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them; if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. 
Nothing is denied to well-directed labour; no- 
thing is to!be obtained without it. Not to: 
enter into metaphysical discussions on the 
nature or essence of genius, I will venture to 
assert, that assiduity unabated by difficulty, 
and a disposition eagerly directed to the object 
of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to 
those which some call the result of natural 
powers. 

Though a man cannot at all times and in all 
places paint or draw, yet the mind can prepare 
itself by laying in proper materials at all times 
and in all places. 

I cannot help imagining that I see a pro- 
mising young painter equally vigilant, whether 
at home or abroad, in the streets or in the 
fields. Every object that presents itself is to]. 
him alesson. He regards all nature witha 

















| wall. 


itwould have you believe that he is waiting 
|\for the inspirations of genius, is in reality at a 


||his monsters with difficulty and pain. 
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view to his profession, and combines her beau- 
\ties, or corrects her defects. He examines tlie 
jcountenance of men under the influence of 
passion, and often catches the most pleasing 
hints from subjects of turbulence or deformity. 
\Eyen bad pictures themselves supply him with 
useful documents; and, as Leonardo da Vinci 
has observed, he improves upon the fanciful 
images that are sometimes seen in the fire, or 
lare accidentally sketched upon a discoloured 


The artist who has his mind thus filled with 
lideas, and his hand_made expert by practice, 
works with ease and readiness; whilst he who 


loss how to begin, and is at last delivered of 


The well-grounded painter, on the contrary, 
has only maturely to consider his subject, and 
all the mechanical parts of his art follow with- 
out his exertion. Conscious of the difficulty 
of obtaining what he possesses, he makes no 
pretensions to secrets, except those of closer 
application. Without conceiving the smallest 
jealousy against others, he is contented that all 
shall be as great as himself who have under- 
gone the same fatigue; and as his preémi- 
nence depends not upon a trick, heis free from 
ithe painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in 
‘perpetual fear lest his trick should be dis- 
covered. 


(To be continued.) 





‘Mr. Barry’s Octracon Court at tHe New 
Houses or Parittament.—The visiter to the 
new Houses of Parliament should make a point 
of inspecting the roof of the octagon court or 
central hall of Mr. Barry’s great work. The 
task is rather a dusty one, but masons’ dust 
forgotten, the ascent is by easy enough seaf- 
folding, and the sight is really wonderful. 





|/Coneeive two hundred and fifty tons of stone 


fashioned into one roof, and that one roof con- 
taining seventy-two bosses, aud each boss 


|(when uncarved of the size of an ordinary mill- 


stone! The roofs of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, supply a world of won- 


greater when they see the enormous mass of 
masonry which Mr. Barry has built like a 
heaven over head. These vast bosses will be, 
fashioned into roses and portcullises, and, 
when seen from the ground, will be at the dis- | 
tance of about ninety feet. This octagon court 
is as striking an illustration of the magnitude 
of the works now in progress at Westminster 
as any we could find about the whole 
building. 


Russtan Sutepces.—A vessel just arrived 
from the Russian port of Cronstadt has 
brought two cases, containing two sledges, 
with the harness and shafts appertaining to 
the vehicles, consigned to order. They have 
arrived at Liverpool. 








.| tint in tempera without hatching with the point 


der to strangers ignorant of the principles of | 
architecture; but here the wonder must still be 
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Painting tx Oil. 





(Concluded from page 118.) 


Tuat Vasari should have been the first to give 
the credit of the discovery to a Fleming is the 
more singular, seeing that his jealousy as au. 
Italian and a Tuscan is proverbial. It will be 
readily understood that in compiling such an 
amount of biographies from such a variety of 
sources and materials, mistakes would arise; 
but that in a matter so important in the history 
of the practice of art—affecting no less than a 
complete change in the character of its mani- 
pulation—he should not have given himself the 
trouble to investigate more closely, is very re- 
markable, Vasari obtained his information 
from Flemish artists—men nationally interested 
in maintaining the invention for their country. 
When he tells us that the first inventor was 
Giovanni da Bruggia (better known as John| 
Van Eyck), he appears (at least in an early 
edition) even ignorant of the existence of such 
a person as his brother Hubert; and his whole 
chapter relating to the process is short and un- 
satisfactory. Every succeeding Italian writer 
seems to have followed this statement without 
investigation; and the error has thus been per- 
petuated until reference to documents has ex- 
ploded the idea of the Flemish origin, Mr.) 
Eastlake shows that in the life of Antonello da 
Messina—where Vasari, speaking of the effort: 
made by the painters to produce a union of; 


of the brush, says that none had succeeded,— 
** Ne con vernice liquida ne con altra sorte di 
olit mescolati nella tempera’—he (Vasari) has 
substituted colort (colours) for old (oils) ina 
later edition, to suit the views of those who 
attributed the actual invention of oil painting 
to Van Eyck. 

M. Emeric David has supposed that oil 
painting having been abandoned in the tenth 
or eleventh century had been invented anew in 
the fifteenth by Van Eyck. ‘‘‘This,” says Mr. 
Hendrie, ‘‘is open to equal objection—as the 
English authors referred to have shown; and 
it is singular that some of the materials used 
for the purpose of painting the chapel of St. 
Stephen in 1350, were procured from Bruges, 
Van Eyck’s native place. The sum of four 
shillings and tenpence was paid to Lorvyn de 
Bruges for six pounds and a half of white 
varnish at ninepence per pound.’”’ This was 
before Cennini or the Van Eycks were born. 

** Thus, it appears,’’ remarks Mr. Eastlake, 
‘‘ about the year 1400, the practice of oil-paint- 
ing, however needlessly troublesome, had been 
confirmed by the habit of at least two centu- 
ries. Its inconveniences were such that 
tempera was not unreasonably preferred to it 
for works that required careful design, pre- 
cision, and completeness. Hence, the Van 
Eycks and the painters of their school seem to | 
have made it their first object to overcome the, 
stigma that attached to oil-painting as a pro-) 
cess fit only for ordinary purposes and mecha- 
nical decorations. With an ambition partly 
explained by the previous unavoidably coarse 
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applications of the method, they sought to 
raise the wonder of the beholder by surpassing 
the finish of tempera with the very material 
that had long been considered intractable. 
Mere finish was, however, the least of the ex- 
cellencies of these reformers. The step was 
short which sufficed to remove the self-imposed 
difficulties of the art; but that effort would 
probably not have been so successful as it was 
In overcoming long-established prejudices had 
it not been accompanied by some of the best 
qualities which oil-painting, as a means of imi- 
tating nature, can command.’’ 

Hubert Van Eyck, according to strict chron- 

ology, was the original improver of the prac- 
tice of oil-painting; though greatly surpassed 
by his younger brother John, whose intelligence 
is celebrated by Bartolommeo Facio. 
As pictorial history goes, however, it was ac- 
cident that led to the discovery of the improved 
mode of painting in oil. John or Giovanni 
Van Eyck having finished a picture (on which 
he had bestowed: great pains) on panel, and 
varnished it, placed it in the suntodry. The 
lheat, or some other circumstance, caused the 
panel to split. Grieved at seeing his labour 
thus lost, the painter sought to avoid the recur- 
rence of the risk by availing himself of such 
means as the nature of his studies in chemistry 
might supply. He bethought him if by means 
of oil boiled with certain ingredients he might 
make a varnish to dry without the aid of the 
sun; and trying nut oil and linseed oil, found 
them more drying than others and better as a 
varnish. The success of this experiment 
induced him to try whether colours mixed with 
oil might work or blend more readily with oil 
than in tempera.—and the superiority of the 
oil material was soon established far and near. 
Some Florentine merchants who traded in 
Flanders disposed of one of Giovanni’s pic- 
tures on panel to Alphonso the First, King of 
Naples; which being seen there by Antonello, 
a painter of Messina, he repaired to Flanders, 
and by dint of cultivating a good understand- 
ing, presents, and other means, obtained an 
insight into what was termed the secret. 
Through Antonello’s instrumentality the im- 
proved practice was soon known in Italy. Re- 
maining after this but a short time in Messina, 
he proceeded to Venice,—and died there after 
practising some years. A certain Maestro 
Domenico learned from him the secret; and 
was subsequently murdered by Andrea del 
Castagno after the latter had induced him to 
impart it.—Such is the received history of 
the introduction of  oil-painting into 
Italy. 





ProtocrarHy on Grass.—Mr. Niepce St. 


in producing the impression of photographic 
images on glass. Starch, water, and iodide 
of potassium, boiled in certain proportions, 
are the ingredients of the mixture, spread 
equally on the glass. Aceto-nitrate of silver 
is then applied, and the plate exposed in the 
camera. Later experiments, however, seem 
to have shown that albumen was superior to 
starch. 





Victor has been making successful experiments |, 
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Sotices to Correspondents. 


— 


WOTICH. 


To House Decorators, GRAINERS, CABINET MAKERS, 
&c.—Beautifully coloured Specimens of the various Woods 
and Stones will be presented to our Subscribers monthly, 
The first Plate is in the hands of our Engraver, and will be 
shortly ready for delivery. Each Plate will contain four 
Specimens, while its size will adapt it for binding in the 
Work. 


*,& Part IX. of the DrcoraTor’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I. to VIII. still continue on sale. 
The First Volume, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
in a style designed expressly for this Work, gilt and 
lettered, price 5s. . For those parties who have taken 
in the Work in Numbers or Parts, Cases have been 
prepared for binding it in, price 1s. 3d. each; or the 
Publisher will undertake to get it bound, including the 

- cases, for 2s. Early orders are respectfully requested for 
Back Numbers. 





*,* Overseers or Foremen of Factories will much oblige us 
by recommending our Work to the Workmen employed in 
the establishments over which they have jurisdiction ; 
while our Readers will confer a similar obligation by 
bringing it before the notice of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. bi 








QUERIES. | 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be.as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness. EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


Sir,—Can any of your correspondents inform me how, by 
having a small portion of the circumference of a circle 
given, to find the centre? I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, BRUNTSFIELD. Edinburgh, Jan. 25, 1848. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Writinc Inxs.—Sir,—‘‘ Timon’? haying inquired for 
reeeipts for making different coloured writing inks, I}} 
forward the following, hoping that they may meet your 
approbation, and, at the same time, answer his purpose :— 
Black Ink—Take eight ounces of Aleppo galls, in coarse 
powder; four ounces of logwood, in thin chips; four|| 
ounces of sulphate of iron ; three ounces of gum arabic, in 
powder; one ounce of sulphate of copper: and one ounce 
of sugar candy. Boil the galls and logwood together in 
twelve pounds of water for one hour, or until half the 
liquid has evaporated. Strain the decoction through a 
hair sieve or linen cloth, and then add the other ingre- 
dients. Stir the mixture until the whole is dissolved, 
more especially the gum; after which leave it to subside 
for twenty-four hours. Then decant the ink, and preserve 
it in bottles of glass or stone ware, well corked. Inks of 
various colours may be made from a strong decoction of 
the ingredients used in dyeing, mixed with a little alum 
and gum arabic. For example, a strong decoction of 
Brazil wood, with as much alum as it can dissolve, and a 
little gum, forms a good red ink.—I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, ROBERT EpwArps,. Dover, Dec. 31st, 1847. 





A Youne Mrcuanic.—We would never recommend the 
student either of science or literature to confine himself to 
the perusal of a particular set of books. In our opinion a 
miscellaneous study is always productive of the greatest 
good, in the same manner that the bee, who sips from the 
greatest variety of flowers, produces the finest honey. 


J. F. Bruen (Bristol).—We will present an article on the 
subject in about two or three weeks; probably sooner, if 
we have time. : 
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Cotours (in oil and water painting, &c.) 


ee TTA TATUNG TT TSO OTB eT TTF HPT ENT RENT IR SHTT OU EDEN SSONTS I ToT TT TTT a ToT og TPNH rn Fa 
An LEMlustrated Glossary of Cechnical| the following is a list of those most commonly 


Terms usev tn Architectural anv 
Entertor wBecoration. 


—-, 


(Continued from page 121.) 
Caxreuna (Caius),* a Roman emperor, lived 





A.R. 776, A.D. 36. 


CammintLus, a protector of Rome, lived 





A.M. 3690, A.R. 390. 
CataLine (Lucius), 





A.M. 3905, A.R. 605. 


* A few words of explanation may be deemed necessary 
respecting our reason for inserting these portraits. In 
designing vases, prize cups, &c., subjects are often taken 
from Roman history, &c., wherewith to decorate them ; and 
in those cases, accurate portraits of the characters are of 
essential service. It is from this reason that we have adopted 
the plan which we have this week commenced.—EpIToR. 

No. 40-—Vol. II. ’ 








in use :— 

Yellows. Reds. 
Yellow ochre Indian red 
Raw sienna Lake 
Burned sienna Carmine 
Gamboge Vermillion 
Chrome Venetian red. 
Indian yellow. Browns. 

Blues. Madder lake 
Indigo Sepia 
Prussian blue Bistre 


Antwerp blue Lamp-black. 
Ultramarine. 

Observations Addressed to Young Painters.— 
Of the above, all those various tints which are 
required in painting are formed; but it is, 
advisable to restrict yourself at first as much as, 
possible to the use of the primary colours; and 
not until increased experience and power have 
been attained, venture beyoud a very limited, 
admixture.—‘‘ Colours in the works of art,” 
says Mr. Hay, ‘are regulated, .in their, 
arrangement, by laws founded on natural 
principles. There are, no doubt, many varie-| 
ties ot tastes in regard to colours, both indi- 
vidually and arranged. Many have fancies 
for, and antipathies to, particular hues. All) 
have their tastes in regard to particular styles 
of colouring, some being fond of the gay and 
lively, some of the rich and powerful, and 
others of the deep and grave. Some have a 
partiality for complex arrangements, while) 
others prefer extreme simplicity. It does not 
signify under what circumstances a variety of 
colours may be presented to the eye—if they 
be harmoniously arranged, the effect will be as, 
agreeable to that organ as harmonious music to’ 
the ear.” The principles upon which this sim-| 
plicity and harmony are founded must be 
sought for in all-instructive Nature. It is most 
strikingly apparent in the colours of the rain- 
bow, and in what may, with no great impro- 
priety, be termed the artificial rainbow, formed 
by passing light through a glass prism. Cor-' 
rectly speaking, black is not a colour, but the 
absence of all colour, though there are few 
blacks which are not more or less tinged with 
blue, brown, or some other tint. White again, 
is the union of the three primitive colours, in 
the proportion of three yellow, five red, and 
eight blue; but in other proportions white, 
like black, is tinged with various tints. In 
common language both white and black are 
called colours. Of the three primary colours, 
yellow partakes most of the nature of white, | 
being the lightest of all decided colours. Its 
contrast colour is purple, a compound of the 
other two primaries. It constitutes, in com- 
bination with red; the secondary orange; and, 
when compounded with blue, it produces the 
secondary green. These two colours are, 
therefore, its melodising hues; and its most 
powerful contrast is black. Red, the second 
of the primaries, is the most positive of all 
colours, holding the middle station between 
yellow, which is most allied to light, and blue}. 
which is most allied to shade. The hues with 
which it melodises in series are orange and 
purple, being its combinations with the two 
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other primaries. Its contrasting colour is 
green, a compound of yellow and blue. Blue 
is the third of the primary colours, and 
nearest in relation to shade or coolness. Its 
contrasting colour is the secondary orange, and 
its melodising colours in series, green and pur- 
ple. Each of the intermediate compound co- 
lours, or secondaries have others, with which 
they are contrasted or harmonise, through every 
variety of tint. In order to obtain a know- 
ledge of the harmony of every colour appli- 
cable to the practice of painting, the student 
must assiduously investigate the numerous 
_|combinations observable in nature, and per- 
severingly endeavour to re-produce these 
artificially. It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that their most pleasing combinations are 
strictly regulated by the laws of harmony 
through the countless varieties of colour, from 
their brightest or deepest tone to their tenderest 
tint. While the student, therefore, is investi- 
_|gating effects observed in nature, he ought to 
make constant reference to these laws to direct 
|his inquiries. The practical part of painting 
‘jconsists in laying colours on the objects of 
a picture, so as to exhibit them under the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are 
placed with respect to the coolness or glow of 
the atmosphere, or the light, shade, or reflec- 
tion which may be thrown upon them. The 
use of colours, accordingly, is the blending 
and adapting of them so as to impart to every 
object in a picture a natural appearance, and 
'|by ageneral harmony of the tints to produce a 
||pleasing effect upon the spectator. 

(To be continued.) 


Gutta Percha. 


'|ALTHOUGH the trees yielding gutta percha 
abound in the indigenous forests of Australia, 
|/it is scarcely five years since it was discovered 
by Europeans. The first notice taken of it 











merie, in a letter to thé Bengal Medical Board, 
in the beginning of 1843, .wherein he com- 
mends the substance as likely to prove useful 
to some surgical purposes, and supposes it to 
belong to the fig tribe. In April, 1843, the 
substance was brought to Europe by Dr. 
D’Almeida, who presented it to the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, but it did not at first 
attract much attention. 

The gutta percha tree, or gutta tubau, as it 
ought more properly to be called,—the percha 
producing a spurious article—belongs to the 
natural family Sapotee, but differs so much 
from all described genera, that the naturalists 
‘\of Australia are inclined to rank it as a new 
genus. The tree is of large size, from sixty to 
seventy feet in height, and from two to three 
feet in diameter. 

The mode in which the natives obtain the 
gutta is by cutting down the trees of full 
growth, and wringing the bark at distances of 
about twelve to eighteen inches apart, and 
placing a coca-nut shell, spathe of a palm, or 
such like receptacle, under the fallen trunk to 
receive the milky sap that immediately exudes 
upon every fresh incision. This sap is col- 








‘lected in bamboos, taken to their houses, and 


|appears to have been by Dr. Wm. Montgo-. 


boiled in order to drive off the watery particles 
and inspissate it to the consistence it finally as- 
sumes. Although the process of boiling ap- 

ears necessary where the gutta is collected in 
arge quantities, if a tree be freshly wounded, 
a small quantity allowed to ooze out, and it be 
collected and moulded in the hand, it will con- 
solidate perfectly in afew minutes, and have 
all the appearance of the prepared article. 
When it is quite pure, the colour is of a gray-| 
ish-white; but, as brought to the markets of, 
Australia, it is more ordinarily found of a red- 
dish hue, arising from chips of bark that fall 
into the sap in the act of making the incisions, 
and which yield their colour to it. Besides 
these accidental chips, there is agreat deal of 
intentional adulteration by sawdust and other 
materials. Some specimens that have been 
obtained were found to possess very little), 
short of one-fourth of impurities; and even 
the purest specimens yield, on being cleansed, 
one ounce of impurities per pound. Fortu- 
nately it is neither difficult to detect nor clear|| 
the gutta of foreign matter; it being only 
necessary to boil it in water until well softened, 
roll out the substance into thin sheets, and pick 
out all impurities; which is easily done, as the 
gntta does not adhere to anything; and all 
foreign matter is merely entangled in its fibres, | 
not incorporated in its substance. Mr. Oxley 
has calculated that the quantity exported from | 
Singapore to Great Britain and the Continent, || 
from the Ist of January, 1845, to the present 
date, amounts to about 7,000 piculs; and that 
to obtain this quantity nearly 70,000 trees have || 
been sacrificed ! 

When fresh and pure, the gutta is of a greasy 
feel, with a peculiarly leathery smell. It is, 
not affected by boiling alcohol, but dissolves 
readily in boiling spirits of turpentine ; also in 
naptha and coal-tar. A good cement for luting 
bottles and other purposes, is formed by boiling 
together equal parts of gutta, coal-tar, and 
resin. When required for use, it can always 
be made plastic by putting the pot containing 
it over the fire fora few minutes. The gutta 
itself is very inflammable,—a strip cut off 
takes light and burns with a light flame, 
emitting sparks and dropping a black residuum 
in the manner of sealing-wax; which, in its 
combustion, it very much resembles. 

But the great peculiarity of this substance; 
and that which makes it so eminently useful 
for many purposes, is the effect of boiling- 
water upon it. When immersed for a few mi- 
nutes in water above 150 deg. of Fah., it be- 
comes soft and plastic, so as to be capable of 
being moulded to any required shape or form, 
which itretains upon cooling. If a strip of it 
be cut off and plunged into boiling water, it 
contracts in size both in length and breadth. It 
is this plasticity, when plunged in boiling water, 
that has allowed of its being applied to somany 
useful purposes, and which first induced some 
Malays to fabricate it into whips, which were 
taken into some of the townsin Australia, and 
led to its farther notice. The natives soon ex- 
tended their manufactures to buckets, basins, 
and jugs; shoes, traces, vessels for cooling 
wine, and several other domestic purposes. 











|\built upon a dry subsoil. 
|\run of wall, for the most part 14 in. thick, was 
| about £15. 








THE 


Wrevention of Damp. 


At a period when this subject has assumed 
such an important aspect, the following extract 
frem a communication made by J. I. Hawkins, 
Esq., to the Editor of the ‘‘ Architectural 
Magazine,’ in the year 1834, may not be 
devoid of interest :— 


** Soon after I had taken a lease (ten years 
since) of the cottage I now occupy, ‘1 dis- 


‘covered that the damp ascended the walls to 


the height of a yard above the ground, and 


that my furniture began to be injured by mil- 


dew. Finding that the foundation was laid 
upon a subsoil of clay, and knowing thata 
cure would be effected by interposing a water- 
proof medium throughout the thickness of the 
wall, just above the level of the ground, I pro- 
ceeded in the following manner:—First, I 
made a hole through the wall, over the ground 


course, taking out two courses in height and 


two’ bricks in length; consequently, the hole 
was6in. high and 18 in. wide. I filled up 
half this hole, at one end, with two courses of 
sound bricks, laid in Roman cement. 
clear that the operation could not injure the 
wall, the width of 18 in. not allowing of any 
settlement. Two courses more, of 9 in. in 
width, were next removed,’ making the hole 
again 18 inches wide; ° the half of which 


_|\was then filled up with bricks and ce- 


ment as before. The operation was r9- 


|/peated until the whole of the walls of the 


house were underpinned by two courses of 


| hard bricks and three joints of Roman cement; 


constituting a waterproof septum, through 
which the damp cannot rise. 


‘“‘ Local circumstances prevented easy access 
to two or three spots; and, my bricklayer not 
taking care that there should be three perfect 
joints of Roman cement in every part, the 
moisture still rises, in a few neglected places, 
in asmall degree. But, with these few excep- 


||tions, the cottage, generally speaking, has been 


as free from damp, for nearly ten years, as if 
The cost of 120 ft. 


“In recommending this plan, I would 


||strongly enforce the necessity of performing 


the operation under every part of the house, 
partition walls,and chimneys. I yielded to 
the fears of my bricklayer, and suffered the 


stacks of my chimneys to remain untouched; 


the hearths onthe ground floors are, therefore, 
damp, except when a constant fire is kept up. 
There was, in reality, no danger of any sink- 
ing of the stack, as Roman cement, when of 
good quality, expands in setting, and affords as 
perfect a support as the bricks and mortar 
which were taken away; or, rather, a more 
perfect support than they had afforded. 


‘In building a house on a moist subsoil, 
where the expense of a waterproof foundation 








might be an object, a couple of courses of 
brick, laid in Roman cement, immediately 
above the level of the grouud, would prevent 
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the damp rising above those courses. I have 
seen a single course of slate used for this pur- 
pose with good effect ; and that is, perhaps, as 
impervious to water as three joints of Roman 
cement,” ’ 





Tue Encutsh Navir.—The English navie 
has carried a knowledge of his craft into coun- 
tries where the arts of digging and handling 
the spade were in their infancy. It may seem 
ridiculous to talk of there being ‘‘ an art’’ in 
shovelling earth into a barrow; but it is an 
art, and a very important one. It is quite 
English. The very spade is English, and so 
are the pickaxe and wheelbarrow. All over 
continental Europe, the instrument of digging’ 
is a clumsy species of adze; and that for lifting 
is a long pole with a small shovel at the end of 
it. The short shovel with a cross handle is 
English; the French and Germans know no- 
thing of it, except as a new importation. With 
the short English spade or shovel, a navie will 
with ease lift, in a given space of time, six 
times the quantity of earth that a Frenchman 
will do with his long-poled instrument. He 
excels in the art of carrying as well as lifting. 
On several railway workings which we have 
seen on the Continent, apparently under the 
charge of native contractors, the earth is filled 
into small cars or waggons, which are drawn 
by men or women with ropes across the .soft 
and uneven surface of the ground. The toil 
and tediousness of this process are excessive ; 
and the spectacle makes one melancholy. 
‘*Can it be possible,’ you say to yourself, 
“that they don’t know of the wheelbarrow?” 
This little vehicle, homely as it appears, is! 
entitled to be associated with the most stupen- 
dous undertakings. Pushed along on a plank— 
another English invention—by a stout navie, it 
forms one of our most valuable machines. The 
great or wholesale carrying engine, however, 
of the navie, is the waggon on temporary rails. 
Of this expert mechanism the continentalists 
likewise knew nothing till they saw it intro- 
duced by English contractors; and, after all, 
the car, dragged with difficulty by ropes, is 
still chiefly employed by them—a dozen men 
or women not doing the work of one horse! 
The English navie, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is an important agent in the spread of 
civilisation: he carries the arts abroad, and 
practically expounds their operation. Now 
that he has shown the French the use of the 
pickaxe, the short shovel, the wheelbarrow 
and plank, and the waggon and temporary 
rail, we may reasonably expect that the know- 
ledge of these improved instruments of labour 
will be extended over Europe. How curious! 
An illiterate peasant from the fens of Lincoln- 
shire tells the learned of France and Germany 
things which alter the face and condition of 
kingdoms, and which they never heard of 
before ! Philosophers who can _ discover 
planets, not having the ingenuity to invent a 
wheelbarrow! Countries affecting to stand at 
the head of science, yoking women in rope- 
harness to draw mud, and making them draw 
it too, in the most unscientific manner! 
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Sa 
this subject, to which we briefly alluded in 
a late number, we now propose to enter more 
fully. Since the appearance of our first 
notice in these pages we are glad to perceive 
that the matter has become generally agitated 
both by the press and by private individuals; 
and'a Mr. Benson, of North Shields, has pub- 
lished a plan for effecting the object, in the 
columns of a professional contemporary. 

At the present day there is nothing so neces- 
‘sary forj the advancement of knowledge as the 
‘advancement of the means for attaining it. It 
should be remembered that although natural 
genius may exist in individuals—as it hath ever 
done, it is still necessary that that genius be 
properly cultivated, ere it produces anything 
tending to benefit the nation. The argument 
will not hold good that, because in a few 
isolated cases—and they are, indeed, but com- 
\paratively few—men have risen into fame, and 
earned immortality for themselves by their 
own unaided exertions, we are always to rely 
on the precarious chance of the existence of 
‘such persons in every age. It therefore be- 
comes us immediately to extend the spread of 
education, whether it be in literature, science, 
or art, tothe utmost; and while we shall, by 
this means, secure our Byrons, Stanhopes, 
and Haydons—we shall not, depend upon it, 
lose our Bloomfields, Watts, and Wilkies. 

The British Museum—as it at present exists 
—is, no doubt, a super-eminently valuable 
‘collection ;—comprising, as it does, specimens 
of most of those objects to which history 
refers as affording indubitable traces of the in- 
tellectual and social progress of mankind in 
every age ;—-while to all who love to study the 





| unrivalled attractions; but still our praise must 
be limited—the utilitarian spirit of the age re- 
quires that our public institutions should be 
rendered subservient to the public weal, and 
that the education of their visiters be as much 
regarded as their pleasure. It is with this 
view of the matter that we now proceed to 
treat upon the institution of a museum of 
architectural antiquaries. There are many, 
many men whose progress in the architectural 
profession has been entirely closed by the want 
of means to visit the Continental countries 
where the finest specimens of the architecture 
of every epoch, civil, military, and ecclesiasti- 
cal are said to exist; and while the means of 
effectually reviving it lie within the power of 
government, it is a disgrace to the nation that 
such a clog should be allowed to exist—a clog 
that while it remains must retard the proper 
study of architecture by those who profess it as 
a profession. ‘ 

But, to the subject at once. Mr. Benson’s 
letter, above mentioned, contains the following 
propositions :— 


be established, to consist of— 
“The models of cathedrals, collegiate, con- 


fect or in a ruinous condition. 


‘The models of all the public and some pri-|| 


vate buildings. 


‘“These models to be of three separate 
scales—one scale for the exteriors; another, || 


large one, for the interiors; also a larger, for 
some integral portion, as may be desirable to 
show the peculiar characteristics of each build- 
ing. , 

“In all cases where desirable, a model to 
be made, of a scale correspondent, to show the 
effect to be produced by the completion of the 
edifice, according to the original design, which 
may have been frustrated by fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

‘“‘The scales to be fixed, and, when decided 
on, not to be deviated from on any account what- 
ever. Thus the comparative sizes will be bet- 
ter understood, and by this means more satis- 
factory ideas can be obtained.” 

This plan, it is further stated, could be car- 
ried out at an expense of three or four hundred 
pounds per annum for ten years. 

In a short time we will, perhaps, return to 
this subject. 





Our Nartonan Derences.—An Ordnance 
railway, as near as possible to high water mark, 
round the coast, with moveable batteries 
thereon capable of being impelled by steam to 
any point attacked by the enemy, of battering 
the invading ships, and destroying with grape 
shot the troops in their attempt to land, is one 





of the many proposals which are daily being 


the aggression of her foreign foes. 








made, in order to secure England’s safety from] 
wondrous works of Nature, the place affords 


“A museum of architectural models should 


ventual, and parochial churches, whether per-|| 
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Lmprovements im the Manufacture 
of UMAphite Peav. 


oe 


In page 182 of our first volume we noticed two 
inventions relating to the above subject, 
namely, those of M. Gannal* and Mr. R. C. 
Lotham; but we did nott,a that time enter 
very fully into the matter. Several correspon- 
‘dents having since requested further informa- 
tion, we will now give a description translated 
from the original :— 

“A hexagonal or octagonal leaden cylinder 
is to be prepared, two metres in length, with 
a diameter of from thirty to forty centimetres. 
The lead should be from five to eight milli- 
metres in thickness. This cylinder is to be 
enclosed ina frame made of rod-iron ; to one 
end of which a crank is to be attached. It is 
to be placed on a stand, so as to receive with 
‘ease a rotary movement. At the centre of the 
cylinder there is to be an opening or bung-hole 
through which the materials are to be intro- 
duced. At the end opposite the crank and in 
ithe axis of the cylinder, another opening is to 
be made, of from three to four centimetres in 
diameter, through which is to pass, without 
‘closing or stopping it up, an elastic tube fitted 
to a bellows. ‘This tube must reach the bottom 
‘of the cylinder. 100 killogrammes of granu- 
lated lead and thirty litres of water are to be 
introduced into the cylinder; the bung-hole is 
to be closed, and the apparatus turned round 
at the rate of forty-five or fifty turns per mi- 
nute, and if this motion is continued for five 
hours, about two-thirds of the lead will be 
found reduced to an impalpable powder and 
still retaining its metallic colour. If the 
lateral opening remains open, then the lead so 
divided becomes oxidated, and the product 
taken out is a protoxide, or massicot, hydrated 
In part. Lastly, if an elastic tube reaching to 
the bottom of the cylinder is fitted to the ap- 
'paratus, the other end of which is attached to 
ithe bellows receiving air from a close chamber 
‘or enclosure in which there is burning char- 
\coal; the finely divided lead coming in contact 


| with the air and the carbonic acid blown into 


the apparatus by means of the bellows, is con- 
verted into oxide, and finally into carbonate of 
lead or white lead. 

“* Acting on this principle, we manufactured a 
considerable quantity of a product, which was 
judged to be equalin quality to the best of that 
met with in commerce. 

““ When the cylinder has been turned for a 
sufficient length of time, the bung is to be 
‘opened, and the liquid contained suffered to 
run out; a quantity of water equal to that first 
introduced, is put in, the cylinder is to be 
turned for five minutes, the second portion of 
liquid is to be run off, then the apparatus im- 
mediately recharged for a second operation, 
introducing, however, only seventy-five killo- 
grammes of lead, inasmuch as there remain 
twenty-five to thirty killogrammes not finely 
divided. In order to facilitate, and hasten the 


* By an accident, this gentleman’s name was misprinted 
in the former notice. 
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operation, we have made use of two differ- 
ent processes. The first consisted in pouring 
into the water, at the moment of charging the 
apparatus, 500 grammes of nitric acid. The 
second in substituting for the acid one killo- 
gramme of nitrate of lead. ; 

‘‘Ttis, however, to be remarked, that during 
the operation a little nitrous acid is disengaged, 
and that when thé operation is completed, 
scarcely any is to be found in the mixture that 
remains. It has been observed that the acid or 
the salt of lead is decomposed. A sub-hypo- 
nitrate is doubtless formed, which is afterwards 
decomposed by the carbonic acid. 

‘“The liauid product, withdrawn from the 
cylinder, is poured into a vessel containing 
elght or ten times the proportion of water made 
use of in the operation. This mixture, vio- 
lently agitated, becomes considerably whiter, 
in proportion tothe blue tint of the prpduct 
taken out of the cylinder, which is occasfoned 
by a quantity of lead, finely divided, but not 
yet oxidated; or yellowish, if formed of oxide 
not carbonated. 

“It is to be observed, that after two days 
washing, the whole of the product is of the 
most dazzling whiteness. However, I would’ 
here observe, that having dried immediately 
some white-lead which contained about one- 
elghth of its weight of divided and non-oxi- 
dated lead, at the end of two months the entire 
mass had a homogeneous tint. 

‘‘ As in this operation some portions of gra- 
nulated, and others of imperfectly divided 
lead, escape from the apparatus, it is necessary 
to let them deposit in vessels having openings 
at different heights. In the first place the 
clear water which floats about the deposit is, 
drawn off, then by an opening somewhat lower'| 
down, the pasty deposit, which rests on the im- 
perfectly divided particles of lead. 

‘‘The pasty mass is thrown on. filters of 
closely woven cloth, which have been pre- 
viously fixed on frames. Here a large quantity 
of water drains off and leaves a plastic resi- 
duum. In this state, the filters are taken 
down, the ends of the cloth are folded over, 
and the whole is subjected to a violent 
pressure. 

*‘When this pressure has removed the great- 
est quantity of water possible, the packets are 
taken out, the cloths are taken off, the mass is 
divided into pieces of the desired form, and 
they are then piaced in a hot-air stove. 

** As may be seen, the theory of this opera- 
tion is ag simple as its manipulation. In 
adopting this system of manufacture, we have 
simplification of labour, a larger product, 
saving of manual labour, and less chance of 
loss. 

‘‘Until the present period, our nianufac- 
turers, followers of blind routine, imitated the 
form which the Hollanders formerly gave to 
this article; but now, our workmen, our fore- 
men are too well informed to pay any attention 
to the particular form or shape that may be 
given to a product. And when they learn 
that the adoption of this new form or shape has 
for its principal object the preservation of the 
health and life of many thousands of fathers 
of families, who annually perish in conse 




















vided product. 
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quence of the fatal results of the present mode 
of manufacture, they will doubtless applaud 
the intention of my publication, and will 
hasten to call for white lead in a new form. 


*“'Po sum up the whole, my process of ma- 
nufacture consists :— 

“1st. In granulating the lead. 

‘ond. In reducing it into indefinitely fine 
particles by friction on -itself in a leaden cy- 
linder, 

‘3rd. In facilitating the oxidation of the 


| lead so divided by the introduction of atmos- 


‘pheric air into the apparatus. 

“4th. In carbonating immediately this oxide 
of lead by making use of air more charged 
with carbonic acid. 
| 5th. In hastening the oxidation of the 
lead, by introducing into the apparatus nitric 
acid, or the nitrate of lead. y 

“6th. In washing the product obtained by 
this process. . 

“7th. In hastening its desiccation, by sub- 
jecting the result to-the greatest possible 
pressure. 

“ 8th. In dividing by square points the 
pressed mass. 

“Oth. In drying in a hot-air stove the di- 


“On the 24th of December, 1839, a room 


and the closet of an apartment still occupied 
by M. Mequignon, Jr., rue des Grands Agus- 
i tus, No. 9, were painted by M. Coulon with 


white lead manufactured by me by this pro- 
cess: this paint, after seven years, 1s as beau- 


| tiful as when it was first applied. 


“The publication now made is entirely for 
the benefit of the workmen. The manufac- 
turers will hasten to adoptit; but I think, 


‘moreover, that taking into view public health, 


the government ought immediately to interdict 


ithe method of making it by putting the lead 
‘into pots, which is the principal source of the 


painters’, or lead cholic. 


‘“Nore.—1 metre=39°37 inches; 1 centi- 


metre="3937 do.; 1 millimetre=0°397; 1 killo- 
‘gramme=15434 grains; 
quart.” 


1 litre=about 1 





IMPROVEMENTS IN Sprincs.—A patent has 
been taken out by Mr. J. Woods, of Bucklers- 


\bury, for springs for supporting heavy bodies, 


and resisting sudden and continuous pressute ; 
they are formed of flat plates of steel of equal 
thickness and breadth throughout, except at 
the two ends, in such manner that the weight 
shall tend to deflect the plate in its breadth, 
instead of its thickness, as hasbeen usual. A 
plate of steel is wound round a cylindrical or 
square bar, in a spiral or volute form, hardened 
and tempered. To form the spiral springs a 
cast-iron mandril of the proper form is em- 
ployed, furnished with a wrought-iron stem, 
collar, and cotter, and the plate of steel isham- 
mered or rolled round it while hot, and then 
tempered. To obtain springs of different 
strengths, the breadth and thickness of the 
steel is varied, as also the pitch of the curve, 
by which means a higher or lower spiral is 
formed from the same plate. 
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@rivation ot Corrosion of Fron. 


No corrosion, or oxidation of iron, can take 
place from atmospheric exposure, unless oxy- 
gen and carbon are present, and in contact 
with the iron; nor is this sufficient to effect 
oxidation, unless the particles of these sub- 
stances are excited to act upon each other by 
electricity, which only takes place through the 
medium of moisture, or dampness—that is to 
say, moisture is the vehicle of the electric 
action upon the iron—carbon and oxygen. 
Suppose, first, that a surface of pure iron is 
exposed; then, as the iron contains no carbon| 
itself, the carbon is wholly derived from the) 
atmosphere, as is also the oxygen; and a stra-| 
tum of the surface is protoxidised by absorp- | 
tion of oxygen from the atmosphere, and | 
carbonated by the absorption of the carbonic 
acid from the same source, producing a thin 
pellicle of carbonate of protoxide of iron | 





But the process does not end here—for| 
the protoxide absorbs an additional dose 
of oxygen from the carbonic acid with| 


which it is combined, and the carbonate, 
of protoxide becomes gradually the simple, 
peroxide, merely hydrated from the presence, 
of moisture—and this is common rust. 

To prove the truth of this statement, take a 
piece of pure sparry iron ore—viz.: carbonate 
of protoxide of iron—and, having made a fresh) 
fracture, expose it for some time to the action, 
of the atmosphere, it will be found that the) 
outside has become of ared rusty colour from) 
the proxidation of the surface in contact with 
the atmosphere. 

White cast-iron rusts sooner than gray cast- 
iron, because its carbon is nearly all combined) 
carbon, and fitted, from its state of chemical, 
divison, to accelerate the corrosion of the iron, | 
by forming carbonic acid with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. Gray cast-iron, though it) 
contains a greater aggregate amount of carbon) 
than white cast-iron, yet hasit existing, chiefly 
in mixture, and but little in combination—so) 
that there is only a small portion of carbon in 
a state fitted for combining with the atmosphe- 
ric oxygen to form carbonic acid, and thereby 
to accelerate the corrosion of the iron; and, | 
besides the free carbon existing in the state of; 
keesh, covers and protects every unbroken 
crystal of iron from the action of the atmos- 
phere. When bar-iron is immersed; in com- 
mon water in the state of filings, a coating of 
rust will be observed upon the filings, derived) 
from the carbonic acid, which always exists to 
some extent in common water; but when a 
second quantity of filings is introduced, no 
oXidation ensues, because all the carbonic acid} 
was abstracted by the first dose. The carbon, 
which oxidation leaves upon the surface of 
iron, is the free carbon, which cannot enter 
into combination with oxygen, except by direct 
combustion. I believe the above to be the true 
explanation of the corrosion of iron in general, 
but there are many local and accidental causes 
which may hasten the oxidation—such as 
gaseous fumes, and direct contact with acidu- 
lated matter, or liquids—but these latter causes 
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are the exceptions from the general rule. I 
think it will be found that, with all metals, the 
simple atmospheric corrosion commences with 
the formation of a carbonate. When iron is 
the most exposed to the heat of the sun, the 
protoxide first formed must pass more speedily 
into peroxide than in those parts where the 
temperature has been less elevated—and hence 
the formation of rust will be accelerated upon 
the sunny side.—Robert Mushet in the ‘‘ Mining 
Journal.” 





The UAestminster Walace lock. 


WE are, itseems, about to have another wonder 
of the world in the Westminster Palace clock, 
which is destined to exceed all others in accuracy 


a skeleton dial at Malines. Truly, we might 
almost doubt our existence in the economical 
England of the ninteenth century when we 
find one of the candidates seriously proposing 
ito jewel the escapement pallet with sapphires! 
The whole of the arrangements with regard to 
the new clock are to be approved of by the 
Astronomer Royal before being put into prac- 
tice, and it is to him that candidates are re- 
ferred. Among the conditions drawn up by 
him are the following:—The frame to be of 
cast-iron; wheels of hard bell-metal, with 
steel spindles, working in bell-bearings, and to 
be separately shipped and unshipped. Accu- 
racy of movement to be insured by dead-beat 
escapement, compensating pendulum, and 
going fusee. The first blow of the hammer, 
when striking the hour, to be within a second 
of true time. Galvanic communication will 
probably be established with Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. The four sets of hands, with the 
‘motion wheels, it has been calculated, will 
weigh 1,200lbs.; the head of the hammer 
200lbs. ; the weights from 150 to 300lbs.; and 
the pendulum bob 300lbs. It is to be an eight- 
day clock. The motion of the minute-hand is 
not to be constant; it will move once every 
twenty seconds, when it will go over a space 
of nearly four inches. Three candidates have 
already offered themselves for the honour of 
making the national clock—Mr, Vulliamy, Mr. 
Dent, and Mr. Whitehurst of Derby. Two 
estimates have been sent in, one for £1,600— 
the other, £3,373. ‘“‘ As it is intended,” says 
the Astronomer-Royal, “‘ that this clock should 
be one of which the nation may be proud, I 
would propose that the access to it should be a 
good one, and even slightly ornamented, and 
that facility should be given to the inspection 
lof the clock by mechanics and by foreigners.” 








Bripce over THE Rurine.—Two French 
engineers have lately been charged, by the 
municipality of Cologne, to throw a sus- 
pension-bridge over the Rhine in that city, 
similar to the magnificent one over the Danube 
at Ofen, in Hungary. The new bridge is to 
have a pile in the middle of the river, and will 
cost 150,000 thalers, or 600,000f. 
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and dimensions, except, in the latter respect, |, 


ASSISTANT. 


in MBrawing. 


Lessons 





METHOD OF DESCRIBING THE FIGURE FOR 
IRONWORK IN PAGE 1384. 


First form a square, then find the centre, 
and from the centre point place the leg of the 
compass and strike the circle p p. Divide the 
radius line into three equal parts, and from the 
point a strike the circle a. Take half the lower| 
division from the point zs, and strike the arc g;! 
and then from the point c on the radius line 
strike the arc c, which will, give the form 
required. 





Artistic Societies. 


DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 


Decorations at THE Lycpum THEATRE.—!| 


The subject was introduced by Mr. Laugher, 
the secretary of the society, with a brief reci- 
tal of several opinions and suggestions having 
reference thereto, which originated through 
various papers on theatres, scenery, stage pro- 
perties, and heraldry, previously read betore 
the society, and which, it was argued, may 
have had some share in promoting a meritorious 
progress in the decorations and scenery of our 
metropolitan theatres. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that any particular style of decoration 
then in existence had been recognised as per- 
fect; but the relievo decorations at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre had been accredited as excellent, 
although displaying a treatment too massive 
and cumbrous for a theatre of its dimensions, 
whilst those of the Opera House in the Hay- 
markot, and Covent Garden Theatre had been 
censured mainly for the comparatively tame 
and ineffective result obtained by a prepon- 
derance of flat-surface paintings; and the 
desideratum, therefore, appeared to resolve 
itself practically into an amount of light and 
shadow in the embellishments : and, further, 
that this is more forcibly derived'by projection 
of surface and _ relievo ornaments. Mr. 
Laugher argued, that afreedom in criticism 
would promote the refinement of our tastes, 
and, by diffusing a more correct estimation and 








regard for decorative art, a reform therein must 
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be hastened. 
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To inculcate such lessons| might be particularly gleaned from the sculp-|| 


through the medium of a theatre might dis-|tured tomb-stones to be met with in almost 


please some, but the interior decorations of a 
mansion do not offer equal scope for fair de- 
bate, nor, with persons assuming practical 
views, does a constant reference to precedents 
afford equal advantages with a consideration 
of the living progress and actions of our 
own times. Our theatres and public buildings, 
it was contended, therefore, ought to be con- 
sidered proper vehicles for the education of a 
nation’s taste. The reader then remarked, 
that in the recent decorations of the Lyceum 
Theatre, there may be found much of progress 
in art to watch and carefully study, as they 
exhibit artistic results very superior to any of 
a similar character at present in any other me- 
tropolitan theatre, and undoubtedly would have 
an important influence in fostering a demand 
for that highest class of embellishment, which 
consists In representing animate forms in 
relievo. A general description of the orna- 
mental details having been given, he observed, 
that the embellishments emanated chiefly from 
the ateliers of the artist-modeller and sculptor, 
while, with the exception of the fronts to the 
uppermost tier, pictorial art is only sparingly 
introduced, and that the contrast in the energy 
of the respective efforts of sculptured and 
painted decorations, ought particularly to be 
noticed. The excellent groups of well-model- 
led boy-figures clustering amidst the foliage 
and branches which stretch forth to support 
chandeliers, arranged at intervals around the 
theatre, have, it was said, a purport and busi- 
ness-like air, intelligible to all observers: and 
the expression in the features of the upper 
groups is especially appropriate to their posi- 
tion. The panels and medallions, containing 
figures in relievo, were described as works 
worthy of minute examination; and the 
foliated scroll-work, birds, beasts, and serpents, 
introduced upon the boxes and friezes, were 
said each to possess great artistic merit. The 
manner in which the birds on the dress-circle 
are arranged with their natural enemies, such 
as serpents and wild cats, appearing amidst 
the lower convolutions of the foliage on which 
they rest, was alluded to with commendation. 
It was said, that nine days was the extent of 
time in which the whole of the relievo decora- 
tions had been prepared and fixed by the 
Messrs. Jackson. The reader, in conclusion, 
remarked that the style adopted in the decora- 
tions of the Lyceum displays many features 
which have been favourites with the greatest 
artists in past ages. He referred to the coins, 
cameos, and bassi-relievi, of ancient Greece 
and Rome, on which human figures,’such as 


also to the examples of beautiful boy-figures in 
Raphaél’s cartoon of ‘‘St. Peter healing the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Gate,” as well as the 
works by Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunnelschi, 
Titian, J] Flamingo, and others, from the fif- 
teenth to the seventeenth century,—and par- 
ticularly to Gibbons, whose skill in represent- 
ing birds, &c., in alto-relievo, for applied 
decorations, had rendered this class of decora- 
tive art popular, down to late in the eighteenth 
century, evidence of which, it was remarked, 








for twenty-four hours, after which the barrel 


Cupids, Bacchantes, &c., are ordinarily found ;’ 


every village churchyard in England. 





Mertuop or Bronzine or Browntne Gun 
Barrets, &e.—Take nitric acid two ounces, 
sweet spirits of nitre two ounces, alcohol one 
ounce, sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) two 
ounces, tincture of steel one ounce. These 
ingredients are to be mixed, the sulphate of 
copper having been previously dissolved in a 
sufficient quantity of water to make with the 
other ingredients one quart of mixture. Be- 
fore commencing the operation of bronzing a 
gun barrel, it ‘is necessary that it be well 
cleansed from all grease and dirt; also that 
the muzzle and touch-hole be well plugged 
with wood to prevent the mixture injuring the 
inside. The composition is then to be applied 
with a clean sponge or linen rag, taking cave 
that every part of the article be covered with 
the mixture, it is then to be exposed to the air 


must be rubbed with ahard brush to remove 
the oxide from the surface. This must be per- 
formed a second or third time if requisite, by 
which the barrel will be of a perfectly brown 
colour; it must then be carefully rubbed and 
wiped, and immersed in boiling water, in which 
a quantity of alkaline matter has been dis- 
solved, in order that the action of the acid 
may be destroyed, and the impregnation of 
the water by the acid be neutralised. The 
barrel, when taken from the water, must, after 
being rendered perfectly dry, be rubbed 
smooth with a burnisher of hardwood, and 
then heated to about the temperature of boil- 
ing water; it then will be ready to receive a 
varnish made of the following materials :— 
Alcohol one quart, dragon’s blood, pulverised, 
three drachmis, shellac three ounces. The 
varnish, when perfectly dry on the barrel, must 
be rubbed with a burnisher to give it a glossy 
appearance. 


Exectro-TELecraPHic Procress.—lIt is pro- 
posed by Messrs. Brett, of Hanover-square, to 
establish an international communication, vid 
Dover and Calais, by their printing telegraph. 
The English and French Governments have, it 
is said, conceded grants to the projectors, and 
the French Minister of the Interior, M. Du- 
chatel, is understood to have expressed an 
ardent desire for the fulfilment of the under- 
taking, and promised to give it his cordial sup- 
port. Experiments made with this telegraph, 
on land extending 146 miles between the points 
of communication, have been performed, it is 
said, with the same rapidity and certainty as 
at adistance of only afew feet.—A citizen of 
Edinburgh, surjourning in Manchester, lately 
received, by telegraph, an incidental call home, 
waras to Edinburgh, which he reached (a dis- 
tance of 289 miles each way) in twelve hours, 
whereas the same feat, only twelve months 
since, could not have been accomplished in 
less than three days, and even that, not long 
since, would have been a “‘ world’s wonder’ in 
this age of miracles. 
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Raitway Bripce over THE Fauts or Nri- 
aGARA.—If anything could be wanting in the 
attraction of the country about Niagara to 
turn thither the tour of the multitudes in the 
pleasure season, this bridge willsupply it. Its 
thousands of tons weight of the strongest iron 
cord that the ingenuity of the iron-master can 
desire find a safe support in wrought-iron an- 
chors built in the solid rock 100 feet below the 
surface ; so that before it could yield the very 
rock-bound earth would forsake its tenacity. 
A large wooden framework is to be placed so 
that no undulating motion can be experienced. 
In full sight of the cataract—the surge of 
angry waters far beneath—the sullen storm- 
beaten rocks all around—the quick locomotive 
will put forth allits quickness to rush beyond 
the peril of its journey. This glorious work is 
already begun, the money for its cost paid in 
and available, the excavations commenced, 
and the contractor is to cross on horseback by 
the middle of next June. Its firmness is to be 
such that with all the burden of a powerful 
locomotive and a long attendant train of cars 
it is not to vibrate one inchin thecentre. The 
railway is to occupy the centre,—two carriage- 
ways on either side, and two footways. What 
a magnificent spectacle this road in full use 
will present! A road of this kind over the 
Menai Straits in Wales is famous for the daring 
displayed in its construction. Thai over the 
Niagara will soon be world-famed. It will be 
an iron link of civilisation between the two 
ruling powers of the world, and will never be 
severed. One of the first thoughts that pre- 
sent themselves in reference to the construc- 
tion is, as to how the wires are to be thrown 
across. The steamboat now used below the 
Falls is to take over two cables, to which 
strands of iron are affixed. ‘These are to be 
drawn over till two ropes of iron are drawn 
over, on which a temporary pathway is to be 
placed :—and when I inquired where workmen 
could be found who had nerve enough to work 
effectually under such circumstances, the 
answer so characteristic of American strength 
of action was, ‘‘Oh, there are always plenty 
of Yankees who have both the courage to 
work there and the ingenuity to work well.” 
The great railway in Canada which is to be 
connected with this mighty work presents 
some admirable features. Its grade is’ over 
twenty feet, and a very, very large proportion 
of the distance is on a straight line. On one 
line, perfectly straight, ninety miles are laid 
out. Allthe highways of the country are to 
pass either over or under the road, by depres- 
sion or elevation; so that there will be neither 
obstacle nor hindrance toa flight which will 
put more life into the provincial dominion of 
her Britannic Majesty than it has yet seen. 
““That same” province of Canada West has 
yet to seegreat days. ‘‘ The last link” is com- 
pleted when this great bridge of the Cataract 
shall have been completed. From Boston and 
New York an unbroken line is presented; 
and the day is coming when some correspon- 
dent of yours will delineate the incidents of a 





to Detroit. — New York 
quirer. 


Courier and En- 















thirty hours’ journey from the metropolis: 
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Sotices to Correspondents. 


NOTICE. 


To House Decorators, GRaineRs, CABINET MAKERS’ 
&c.—Beautifully coloured Specimens of the yarious Woods 
and Stones will be presented to our Subscribers monthly, 
The first Plate is in the hands of our Engraver, and will be 
shortly ready for delivery. Each Plate will contain two 
Specimens, while its size will adapt it for binding in the 
Work. 


fsay~ All ~communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DrEcoRraTor’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 


*,* Part IX. of the DrEcoratTor’s ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I. to VIII. still continue on sale. 
The First Volume, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth» 
in a style designed expressly for this Work, gilt and 
lettered, price 5s. For those parties who have taken 
in the Work in Numbers or Parts, Cases haye been 
prepared for binding it in, price 1s. 3d. each; or the 
Publisher will undertake to get it bound, including the 
cases, for 2s. Early orders are respectfully requested for 
Back Numbers. 





*,* Overseers or Foremen of Factories will much oblige us 
by recommending our Work to the Workmen employed in 
the establishments over which they have jurisdiction ; 
while our Readers will confer a similar obligation by 
bringing it before the notice of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


‘ 





QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness. EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT.] 


S1r,—Could any of your correspondents inform me, through 
the medium of your excellent periodical, of thé method of 
engraving door-plates (zinc and brass), together with a 
description of the tools necessary to inlay brass or copper 
letters in zinc, or zinc and copper in brass plates.—Yours 
respectfully, Rix. January 27th, 1848. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Macic LAnTHORNS.—Sir,—In answer to ‘‘ Timon’’ I beg to 
state that magic Janthorns are made as follows :—A square 
box is prepared, darkened on all sides except the front, 
where a tube is inserted to receive a lens, which is placed 
at its extremity ; while at the end nearest the box a slit is 
made so as to allow of a moveable glass slide, on which is 
painted the representation of any figure, being worked to 
and fro. Within the lanthorn is placed a strong light, con- 
sisting of an Argand lamp of oil or gas. A mirror behind 
the lamp serves to reflect and strengthen the light. All 
magic lanthorns are provided with chimneys, in order to 
carry off the smoke of the lamp; this is placed upon the 
roof of the box, and bended in this manner— 


4 
which prevents any external light from penetrating into 
the instrument.—Yours, ever truly, H. S. J. Lincoln, 
January Ist, 1848. * « 


DEcorATIcus (Liverpool).—In Baptiste Fulzosis’ “‘ Memo- 
rabilibus Collectanea,’’ a quarto work, printed at Paris in 
1518, there are numerous fine examples of capital letters ; 
but it is extremely scarce, and only to be met with by 
chance. 
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An Llustrated Glossary of Technical 
Terms used tn Architectural and 
Entervtor MDecovation. 


(Continued from page 182.) 


Cato Porcius, the Younger, a Roman 








emperor, lived A.M. 3954, A.R. 654. 


Cran (in heraldry), is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries; being a square portion 
of the escutcheon parted from the rest. It has 





not any fixed proportion, though, by right, it 
should be less than a quarter. It is often only 
a ninth part, and used as an addition or dit- 
ference, frequently te express bastardy. 


Carpuncte (in heraldry), a charge or bear- 
ing, consisting of eight radii or spokes, four 








whereof make a common cross and the other. 
four a saltier. 


oe 


af i 





a part thereof, as a bordure, is checquered or 
divided into checquers or squares. 


Caur (in heraldry), signifies a short line 
of partition, in pale, in the centre of the 
escutcheon, which extends but a little way, 








much short of top and bottom, being met by 
other lines which form an irregular partition of 
the escutcheon. 


Comrone or Componen (in heraldry), a bor- 
dure compone is that formed or composed of a 


il yy 


Wy 
== 
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row of angular parts, or chequers of two 
colours. 


(To be continued.) 
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The new Professor of Painting will com- 
mence his course of lectures at the Royal 
Academy on Thursday next, and continue it 
on the three Thursday evenings next following ; 
and the Paofessor of Sculpture, Sir Richard 
Westmacott, commenced his course on Mon- 
day, and will continue it on the five succeeding 
Mondays. This year, therefore, the courses 
of lectures will be complete ; which, owing to 
infirmity or some other cause, they ‘have not 


Cuecxy iB peel). 7 is where the shield or | been for some years past. 


No. 41.—Vol. 











Che Cheary of Painting; 


DEDUCED FROM THE ‘“‘DISCOURSES”? OF SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


(Continued from page 129.) 


Tur first endeavours of a young painter, as I 
have before remarked, must be employed in 
the attainment of mechanical dexterity, and 
confined to the mere imitation of the object 
before him. Those who have advanced beyond 
the rudiments may perhaps find advantage in 
reflecting on the advice which I have likewise 
\given them, when I recommended the diligent 
study of the works of our great predecessors ; 
but I at the same time endeavoured to guard 
them against an implicit submission to the 
authority of any one master, however excel- 
lent; or by a strict imitation of his manner, 
‘precluding themselves from the abundance and 
variety of nature. I will now add that nature 
herself is not to be too closely copied. There 
are excellences in the art of painting beyond 
what is commonly called the imitation of 
nature, and these excellences I wish to point 
out. ‘The students who, having passed through 
the initiatory exercises, are more advanced in 
jthe art, and who, sure of their hand, have 
leisure to exert their understanding, must now 
be told that a mere copier of nature can never 
produce anything great; can never raise and 
enlarge the conceptions, or warm the heart of 
ithe spectator. 

The wish of the genuine painter must be 
‘more extensive: instead of endeavouring to 
amuse mankind with the minute neatness of 
‘his imitations, he must endeavour to improve 
them by the.grandeur of his ideas; instead of 
seeking praise, by deceiving the superficial sense 
of the spectator, he must strive for fame by 
captivating the imagination. 

The principle now laid down, that the per- 
fection of this art does not consist in mere imi- 
tation, is far from being new or singular. It 
is, indeed, supported by the general opinion 
of the enlightened part of mankind. The 
poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity, 
are continually enforcing this position—that all 
the arts receive their perfection from an ideal 
beauty, superior to what is to be found in indi- 
vidual nature. They are ever referring to the 
practice of the painters and sculptors of their 
times, particularly Phidias (the favourite 
artist of antiquity), to illustrate their asser- 
tions. As if they could not sufficiently ex- 
press their admiration of his genus by what 
they knew, they have recourse to poetical en- 
thusiasm: they call it inspiration—a gift from 
heaven. The artist is supposed to have as- 
cended the celestial regions, to furnish his 
||mind with this perfectidea of beauty. ‘‘ He,” 
says Proclus,* ‘‘ who takes for his model such 
forms.as. nature produces, and confines himself 





| * Lib. 2. in Timeeum Platonis, as cited by Junius de Pic~ 
at. R. 
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to an exactimitation of them, will never attain’ 
to what is perfectly beautiful; for the works of, 
nature are‘full of disproportion, and fall very 
short of the true standard of beauty. So that! 
Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter, did not 
copy any object ever presented to his sight, but) 
contemplated only that image which he had 
conceived in his mind from Homer’s descrip- 
tion.”” And thus Cicero, speaking of the 
same Phidias: ‘‘ Neither did this artist,” says 
he, ‘‘when he carved the image of Jupiter or 
Minerva, set before him any one human figure. 
as a pattern, which he was'to copy ; but having 
a more perfect idea of beauty fixed in his 
mind, this he steadily contemplated, and to the’ 
imitation of this-all his skill and labour were 
directed.” 

The moderns are no less convinced than the 
ancients of this superior power existing in the) 
art, nor less sensible of its effects. Every) 
language has adopted terms expressive of, 
this style. The gusto grande of the Italians, 
the beau ideal of the French, and the great 
style, genius, and taste among the English, are 
but different appellations of the same thing. 
It is this intellectual dignity, they say, that 
ennobles the painter’s art; that lays the line 
between him and the mere mechanic; and 
produces those great effects in an instant, 
which eloquence and poetry, by slow and re- 
peated efforts, are scarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both the 
ancients and moderns. speak of this divine! 
principle of the art; but, as I have formerly) 
observed, enthusiastic admiration seldom pro- 
motes knowledge. Though a student by such 
praise may have his attention roused, and a 
desire excited of running in this great career, 
yet it is possible that what has been said 
to excite may only serve todeter him. He 
examines his own mind, and perceives there 
nothing of that divine inspiration with which he 
is told so many others have been favoured. He 
never travelled to heaven to gather new ideas, | 
and he finds himself possessed of no other 
qualifications than what mere common obser- 
vation and a plain understanding can confer.' 
Thus he becomes gloomy amidst the splendour, 
of figurative declamation, and thinks it hope- 
less to pursue an object which he supposes out 
of the reach of human industry. 

But on this, as on many other occasions, we 
ought to distinguish how much is to be given’ 
to enthusiasm, and how much to reason. We 
ought to allow for, and we ought to commend, 
that strength of vivid expression which is, 
necessary to convey, in its full force, the 
highest sense of the most complete effect of 
art; taking care, at the same time, not to lose 
in terms of vague admiration that solidity and. 
truth of the principle upon which alone we can 
reason, and may be enabled to practice. 

It is not easy to define in what this great 
style consists, nor to describe by words the 
proper means of acquiring it, if the mind of, 
the student should be at all capable of such’ 
acquisition. Could we teach taste or genius by 
rules, they would be no longer taste and 
genius. But though there neither are, nor can 
be, any precise invariable rules for the exercise 
or the acquisition of these great qualities, yet 
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we may truly say that they always operate in 
‘proportion to our attention in observing the 
works of nature, to our skill in selecting, and 
to our skill in digesting, methodising, and com- 
‘paring our observations. There are many 
beauties in our art, that seem at first to lie 
‘without the reach of precept, and yet may 
easily be reduced to practical principles. Ex- 
|,perience is all in all, but itis not every one 
who profits by experience; and most people 
||err, not so much from want of capacity to fmd 
their object, as from not knowing what object 
‘to pursue. This great ideal perfection and 
| beauty are not to be soughtin the heavens, but 
‘upon the earth. They are about us, and upon 
every side of us. But the power of discover- 
ing what is deformed in nature, or, in other 
|words, what is particular and uncommon, can 
be acquired only by experience; andthe whole 
| beauty and grandeur of the art consists, in my 


‘of every kind. 
|| All the objects which are exhibited to our 
|view by nature, upon close examination will be 
‘found to have their blemishes and defects. 
The most beautiful forms have something about 
them like weakness, minuteness, or imperfec- 
|tion. But it is not every eye that perceives 
these blemishes. It must be an-eye long used 
|to the contemplation and comparison of these 
\forms; and which, by a long habit of observing 
what any set of objects of the same kind have 
in common, has acquired the power of dis- 
‘cerning what each wants in particular. This 
long laborious comparison should be the first 
study of the painter who aims at the greatest 
style. By this means he acquires a just idea of 
beautiful forms; he corrects nature by herself, 
her imperfect state by her more perfect. His 
eye being enabled to distinguish the accidental 
deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of 
_things, from their general figures, he makes 
out an abstract idea of their forms more perfect 
than any one original; and, what may seem a 
| paradox, he learns to design naturally, by 
drawing his figures unlike to’ any one object. 
\This idea of the perfect state of nature, which 
\the-artist calls the ideal beauty, is the great 
jleading prineiple by which works of genius are 
‘conducted. By this, Phidias acquired his 
‘fame. He wrought upon a sober principle 
what has so much excited the enthusiasm of 
ithe world; and by this method, those, who 
have courage to tread the same path, may ac- 
| quire equal reputation. 
| This is the idea which has acquired, and 
which seems to have aright to, the epithet of 
divine; as it may be’said to preside, like a su- 
preme judge, over all the productions of 
nature, appearing to be possessed of the will 
and intention of the Creator, as far as they 
‘regard the external form of living beings. 
|| When a man once possesses this idea in its per- 
|\fection, there is no danger but that he will be 
sufficiently warmed by it himself, and be able 
to warm and ravish every one else. 

Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and 
a close comparison of the objects in nature, 
that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of 
that central form, if I may so express it, from 











| opinion, in being able‘to get above all singular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details. 
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which every deviation is deformity. But the 


investigation of this form, I grant, is painful; 


and I know but of one method of shortening 
the 'road—this is, by a careful study of the 
works of the ancient sculptors, who, being in- 
defatigable in the school of nature, have left 
models of that perfect form behind them, 
which an artist would prefer as supremely 
beautiful, who had spent his whole life in that 
single contemplation. But if industry carried 
them thus far, may not you also hope for the 
same reward from the samelabour? We have 
the same school opened to us that was opened 
to them ; for nature denies her instructions to 
none who desire‘to become her pupils. 

This laborious investigation, I am aware, 
must appear superfluous to those who think 
everything is to be done by felicity and the 
powers of native genius. Even the great 
Bacon treats with ridicule the idea of confining 
proportion to rules, or of producing beauty by 
selection. ‘* A man cannot tell,’ says he, 
“‘whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the 
more trifler: whereof the one would makea 
personage by geometrical proportions—the) 
other, by taking the best parts out of divers 
faces, to make one excellent. The painter,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ must do it by a kind of felicity, and 
not by rule.’’* 

It is not safe to question any opinion of so 
great a writer, and so profound a thinker, as 
undoubtedly Bacon was. But he studies 
brevity to excess; and, therefore, his meaning 
is sometimes:doubtful. If he:means that beauty 
has nothing. to do with rule, he is mistaken. 
There is arule, obtained out of general nature, 
to contradict which is to fallimto deformity. 
Whenever anything is done beyond this rule, 
it is in virtue of some other rule which is fol- 
lowed along with it, but which does not contra- 
dict it. Everything which is wrought with 
certainty, is wrought upon some principle. If 
itis not, it cannot be repeated. If by felicity 
is meant anything of chance or hazard, or 
something born with a man, and not learned, I 
cannot agree with this great philosopher. 
Every object which pleases must give us plea- 
sure upon some certain principles; but as the 
objects of pleasure are almost infinite, so their 
principles vary without end; and every man 
finds them out, not by felicity or successful] }. 
hazard, but by care and sagacity. 


(To be continued.) 





Oax Trees ror Suiprinc.—lt is asserted, 
in the “‘ Life of Bishop Watson,” that a 74-gun 
ship requires to build it 200 oak trees of two) 
tons of timber each, and supposing 100 such 
trees growing on an acre, clears 20 acres of, 
woodland. An acre of oak trees is generally 
reckoned at 6,760 square yards, or nearly half) 
as much more as the commonacre. Mr. Wood 
observed in the House of Commons lately, that 
e took 150 men a twelvemonth to build such a 
ship. 





* Essays, p. 252, edit. 1625. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


\/DIP EFFLUVIA-TRAP WITH TANK. 


To the Editor of the DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT. 










||Srr,—The accompanying drawing is intended 
j\to illustrate the different sections of a dip 
effluvia-trap with tank. ais the dip-trap, and 
ib the tank; c shows part of the tank, and d the 
grating above the tank. fis a vertical section 
of a; g isa vertical section of the dip portion 
of the trap, showing the supports; and / is a 
section of the dip, showing how it is supported 
by this means. The tank will receive the mud, 
stones, and rubbish; and the water will rise 
over e and run through the grating d into the 
trap c, and so into the sewer. The tank will 
require emptying sometimes—the trap very 
seldom. The tank might be made either of 
iron or bricks, or part stone. 
I remain, yours, 
Orico. 
London, Feb. 8th, 1848. 





Tue Paiapium, LATE Hatt or Rome.— 
Exhibitions, like the one now under notice, 
can only be regarded as sure signs of our intel- 
lectual improvement ; for surely it is no unim- 
portant fact to learn that now almost the 
{\poorest in the land possess an opportunity of 
participating in those enjoyments which but a 
few years since were denied even to the rich. 
The Palladium, like another exhibition which 
we noticed some time back, is a place of com- 
bined amusement and instruction to all capable 
of enjoying symmetry and beauty, when pre- 
sented to the eye and the understanding in 
their most attractive and fascinating appear- 
ance. To the artist, the means of studying the 
proportions of the human body afforded at this 
place must be invaluable; and from what we 
have ourselves seen we cannot but bear testi- 
mony to the faultless structure of the living mo- 
|\dels, and the gracefulness and correctness of the 
groupings. ‘The exhibition possesses all the at- 
tractions which might induce one to linger 
amongst those ancient sculptures which have 
been the wonder of ages, with the additional 
feeling sure to be produced in the spectator’s 
mind by the knowledge that the statues are 
|\living men and women. In conclusion, we 
may remark that the place is very prettily 
decorated, and we cannot but congratulate 
Madame Benard on the success of her exer- 
tions. 


Casino. pe Ventse.—This is one of the 
most beautifully decorated places of amuse- 
ment in the metropolis, and we cannot do less 
than invite the attention of our readers to its 
manifold attractions. To-night (Wednesday) 
is fixed for the benefit of Mr. J. W. Sharp and 
Mr. G. Tedder. To such of our redders as 
pay 2 visit, we promise plenty of amuse- 
ment. 
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On Zine CAhite or Oxide of Zine 


AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WHITE-LEAD IN 
PAINTING. 


BY M. LECLAIRE. 


7 





ANY as have been 
the improvements of 
late years introduced 
into the manufacture 
of white lead, we 
think that this last 
improvement will 
effectually supersede 
them all. After stat- 
ing that in practical 
painting he had found 
many inconveniences 
arise from the use of white-lead, which led him 
to try several other preparations as a substi- 
tute for that pigment, none of which except 
zinc-white answered the purpose, M. Leclaire 
proceeds to speak thus favourably of the latter ; 
the first application of which for painting pur- 
poses, in 1835, he claims for himself. ‘‘ The 
zinc-white is much whiter than white-lead 
when ground in oil, and reflects the light in- 
stead of absorbing it; it furnishes finer and 
more transparent tones; it covers better, and, 
weight for weight, it much excelsit. Itis un- 
alterable by sulphureous vapours, which im- 
mediately blacken white-lead paint, and lastly, 
it possesses the desirable quality of not injur- 
ing the health of the workmen employed either 
in its manufacture or its use. Though I had 
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|verified the qualities above mentioned, yet I 
found myself still very far froma complete and 
|practical solution of the problem. Mixed with 
joil, to apply readily as a paint, it became 
necessary to make it dry readily ; but the only 
drying substances known are those which had 
lead for a base, and which therefore imparted 
to the zinc-white all the defects of white-lead. 
Fortunately I finish my researches on this sub- 
jject by the discovery of a drier which has 
manganese for its base, and which enables the 
zinc-white to dry faster than it would if li- 
tharge were employed. Several other colours 
most frequently employed in painting, are com- 
posed either of lead or of copper, and owe to 
those metals the defect of being alterable by 
sulphurous gas, whilst these same mixed with 
zinc-white derive from it all the advantages of 
jits unalterability. It follows, then, that in 
order to give my first invention completeness, 
and to render it of useful application, we 
should substitute for the colours susceptible of 
‘alteration, those which cannot be rendered so. 
After several years spent in continued and 
‘costly researches, I have arrived at the produc- 
tion, if I may be allowed so to say, of a re- 
form in the art of painting, in completing the 
‘scale of unalterable colours, by the substitution 
‘of colours uninjurious and unalterable for all 
those which have copper or lead for their base, 
insomuch that I may now affirm :— 


“1, That the health of a great number of 
men may be saved, and without any inter- 
ference with their business. 


‘2. That the interior and exterior of our 

habitations can be painted without the dis- 
agreeableness of seeing, by the slightest 
sulphurous exhalation, the painting change 
colour and blacken. 
‘3. Lastly, that artists may rejoice in the 
‘idea that their chefs d’euvre will not change 
‘their aspect nor lose their harmony with the 
lapse of time, as has happened so often in the 
|pictures of the old masters. 


| “*My profession has permitted me, what in 
‘most other cases would be difficult, to introduce 
these products privately into use]; but the ad- 
vantages which is possessed over painting in 
white-lead, and especially its freshness and 
tone, were very soon remarked, and the supe- 
riority of zinc-white over white-lead quickly 
verified. Since that time I have made nume- 
rous applications of zinc-white in my business, 
and always with the same good results. 


““The working up of white-lead paint often 
caused numerous and serious accidents to the 
workmen. Many suffered from attacks of the 
lead cholic, some several times in a year, 
whilst others, who were not absolutely attacked 
by it, found their constitutions gradually suf- 
fering, and were often obliged, for atime at 
least, to give up their employment; and pre- 
serve only a languishing health, or endure 
incurable disease. I.employ constantly 200 
workmen throughout different parts of Paris, 
‘Making use of the white of zinc. Amongst 
them I have found many whom the lead cholic, 
and the susceptibility of their constitutions, 
had obliged to abandon painting; not one ac- 
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‘cident has shown itself amongst them, so that 


they themselves well know how to appreciate} 


the employment of zinc-white. Never has one 
of the workmen employed in the manufacture 
‘of the zinc-white, suffered the slightest indis- 


position which could be attributed to his em-} 


ployment, nor have particular precautions ever 
been taken. In conclusion, many years of 
assiduous labour have led me to the discovery 


and useful application, in the arts and industry, 


of— 

“J. The zinc-white. 

‘9. The colours with zine for a base of the 
same colours as those up to the present time 
obtained by the aid of lead and copper. 


“3. Lastly, a drier for paint, not having lead) 


for its base. These products furnish for all 
kinds of painting, clearer, finer, fresher, and 
more transparent tones, than those obtained 
with colours having lead and copper for their 
base; and the multiplied experiments made 
with them have proved that the colours thus 
made are in every respect superior to those 
which, up to the present time, have been em- 
ployed; whilst, at the same time, neither their 
preparation nor their employment are injurious) 
to health.” 





Socrery of Arrs.—The tenth ordinary meet-| 


ing was held. on. Wednesday night, in the Great 
Room at the Society’s house, John-street,. 
Adelphi. At the conclusion of the usual rou- 
tine business, Mr. 8. Russell read avery in- 
teresting paper, written by himself, on some 
of the principles which govern the invention 
of polygonar decoration, mosaic patterns, tes- 
selated pavements, and other kinds of geo- 
metrical ornament. In commencing, Mr. Rus- 
sell briefly alluded to the small progress we had 
made in really high art; this he said might be 
attributable to the idea which was prevalent 
amongst us until lately, that the ancients were 
all possessed of a larger amount of genius than 
is allotted to mortals usually, and that. their 
works were hardly to be rivalled by us, 
certainly never excelled. This idea, however, 
was now being slowly discarded by us, and he 
hoped ere long that a new zra_ would open in 
art, when.we should be induced to make new 
objects of admiration for ourselves. There 
were certain mathematical rules, which, in 
peculiar styles of ornament, would cramp 
the working even of genius itself. As 
an example of this, he would take the lowest 
style of art, the ornamenting of a flat surface, 


‘such as a. floor, a wall, or a ceiling, in order to|| 
relieve it of sameness. 


In doing this, it would 
be most advisable to choose those ornaments 
which would present the most beauty, and the 
most even surface. Of these there only three| 
kinds, the square, triangular, and the hexago- 
nal; all others, such as the pentagon, the} 
heptagon, &c., would not’ produce the desired! 
results. This fact Mr. Russell proved not only) 
by aseries of problems, but.also by endeavour-| 
ing to form perfect ornaments with models of, 
the last-mentioned figures. On the ‘table was} 
a numerous collection of very beautiful ancient) 
vases and-cups. The meeting was very fully 
attended. 
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Slates, Slaters, 


——at 


any Slating. 


States, or slate-stones, as they are called in 
some parts of the country, are now so gene- 
rally employed as a covering for buildings, that 
there is hardly a. corner of the kingdom where 
some modern edifice, public or private, does 
not present to. view a slated roof; even where 
nothing but brick buildings were seen in an- 
cient towns and villages, and where nothing 
but roofs of tiles or pantiles met the eye, 
slated buildings are now becoming commun, 
and most of the newly-erected buildings are 
now slated. Many, also, of the ancient parish 
churches, with their ponderous leaden roofs, 
are exchanging their lead for a lighter cover- 
ing of slate; and although perhaps not quite 
so durable, it is on the whole cheaper. 


Slates for roofing may be divided into three 
varieties, namely, the Welch or dark-coloured 
slate, such as is used for writing-slates, the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland slate, which is 
of a light blue colour, and the sandstone slate, 
which varies in colour according to the nature 
and quality of the stone; but which is gene- 
rally of a greyish hue. The two former, how- 
ever, are generally employed in roofing build- 
ings, the grey slate being so think and heavy 
as to require strong and expensive timbers to 
support it; though in some situations where it 
abounds, the farm houses and out offices are 
covered with this sort because it is found in the 
neighbourhood. Particular sorts of moss and 
lichens too are apt to find root upon roofs of 
this description, which, if not removed, will 
in time overrun them, and cause them to 
leak. 


Notwithstanding the fineness of some of the 
Welch and Cumberland slate, which will bear 
to be split into thin plates or lamine, some of 
it considerably less than half an inch in thick- 
ness, a covering of it is very durable; and 
whether viewed at a distance, or near at hand, 
it has a far more pleasing appearance than the 
old-fashioned roofs of red pantiles. 


From the great demand there is for roofing- 
slate, a considerable number of hands are 
constantly employed in the quarries, and in 
conveying the slate on board vessels bound to 
|ivarious ports of the United Kingdom, and 
\isome to foreign ports, The mountainous dis- 
|\trict of country lying to. the north of that 
zestuary of the Irish Sea called Morecambe 
Bay, commonly known as.“‘ the Lake region,” 
yields the blue or Cumberland Slate, large 
‘quantities of which are shipped from the port 
of Ulverston and the villages along that coast. 
Some of the lakes, particularly Windermere 
and Coniston lake, serve as channels for the 
conveyance of slate in boats built for the pur- 
pose, the slate being afterwards carted to the 
nearest port. But even in the vicinity of these 


lakes the quarries are sometimes so distant) 


that the slates have to be conveyed several 
miles to the boats along steep and. difficult 
tracks, hardly to be called roads, opened down 
the sides.of mountains for the purpose of get- 
ting the slate to market. Some of the quarries 





‘are indeed in situations so difficult to approach | 
that it is impossible to employ carts or wheel- 





a rude sort of sledge is made use of. 
‘times these quarries are worked open to the 


‘the slates are afterwards formed has to be 
blasted with gunpowder, and the reports of the 


rock is adopted there, and also the same mode, 





carriages of any description, in place of which! 
Some-| 


surface, while many are entered by narrow 
passages or tunnels which lead into the bowels 
of the mountains, so that they become rather 
mines than quarries. The rock from which 


explosions among the slate-quarries may be 
frequently heard reverberating among. the 
hills, and echoed back from mountain to! 
mountain. In Wales, too, the slate-quarries 
are mostly among the hills or mountains, and 
the same plan of blasting or blowing the slate- 


of conveying the produce of the quarries to 
market. For the south and south-western! 
parts of England the introduction of Welch) 
slate is more convenient than the blue or Cum- 
berland kind, and is rather more esteemed as) 
an article for roofing purposes; for, being 
rather finer in grain, itis somewhat stronger 
than the blue sort, where the two kinds are of 
equal thickness. 


It was once the custom to employ in roofing 
only a class of persons known by the appella- 
tion of slaters, who invariably belonged to’! 
the section of country where thé slate-quarries | 
were situated. It is difficult to conceive a'| 
reason for this, but so it was, and continued so | 
until within a recent. period. While this was. 
the case, many young men from Westmore-'' 
land and Cumberland, and some from Wales, | 
would be found slating in most parts of the 
kingdom. As cold and frosty weather is un-| | 
favourable for this work, it is seldom followed - 
during the winter season; these persons, 
usually returned to their native places, and 
their idled away a few months until the return 
of spring. 








| 

For a long period the slating business was | 
almost exclusively in the hands of a few indi-|| 
viduals, who established slate-yards in various | 
parts.of the country, employing none but their, 
own slaters to prepare and apply the slate.|' 
But the case is much changed, for itis now the : 
custom. for stonemasons and bricklayers who | 
are much engaged in building to employ per-|' 
sons connected with their establishments as. 
slaters, and the business, whichis, by no means | 
a difficult one to learn, is no longer thus mono- | 
polised. 


The slate when sent from the mines or quar- | 
ries is not in a condition to be immediately, 
employed on buildings, as, being of a soft 
texture, were it dressed and squared in the’ 
first instance, the edges of many of the slates, 
would get chipped and broken in the carriage, 
and they would require dressing over again. 
The slater, therefore, before he commences 
the operation of slating, proceeds to dress his 
slates by squaring the sides and bottom end of; 
each slate, so that they may match closely 
with each other, and form regular lines or 
courses along the roof, and perforates: the’ 
upper end with one or more holes for the nails, 
Sometimes the slates are assorted into variow 

s 
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sizes, the largest and longest courses being 
placed along the eaves. The slater commences 
at the eaves, having first nailed his laths across 
the rafters at the proper distance from each 
other, where he places a double row, one over 
the other, taking care to break the seams, that 
is, the joinings of the upper and under rows of 
slates. After this has been done, the next 
course is then placed at a proper distance from 
the extreme edge of the roof, the distance that 
the respective courses overlap each other being 
called the band, and on this depends the 
strength. and perfectness of the roofs; for the 
greater the band the less likelihood there is of 
the rain beating in, or of the slate being torn 
off by the wind. 





se o€ Plaster of 


Pnglany. 


Paris in 


Tur stone which is used in England, and 
brought from the north, is sulphate of lime, 
and has scarcely any acid qualities in it; it is, 
in fact, an imperfect alabaster ; and the bad 
quality of this stone, and the high price, pre- 
vent its being used in building matters so much 
as it otherwise might be, and cause little 
interest to be taken in the improvement of its 
manufacture. In France, on the contrary— 
where the stone is in great quantity and of the 
best quality—the consumption in Paris is more 
than 1,000 tons per diem, and yet other mate- 
rials abound and can be had as cheap. 

The analysed parts of this stone are, after 
Mr. Dareet— 


Sulphate of lime...-...-.. 78°5 
Carbonate ooo cg. ee cece. 115°7 
Water of Chrystalisation.. 5:8 

100° 


A short time ago Mr. J. Delasseux, of 
Rouen, by his perseverance gained a great step 
towards its improvement, inasmuch, as by his 
process he does not alter the nature of the 
stone nor the chemical qualities: he manufac- 
tures at the cheapest rate a material that, 
though it has the appearance of English plas- 
ter, has moreover the qualities of strength and 
durability, which I shall beg to call your atten- 
tion to presently. If I were to erect a kiln at 
Greenwich, I could sell, with a large profit, 
plaster of the best quality at 30s. to 35s. per 
ton; and I think that a material of good 
quality, sold at this price—which permits to 
build quickly, solidly, and at a cheap cate, and 
also combines healthiness, elegance, and com- 
fort—cannot fail to meet the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the public: in fact, this plaster, 
which sets in a few hours, may be employed 
for constructing and cementing a wall of 
bricks, partitions for apartments solid, iron 
floors, ceilings, rendering on walls, forming 
chimney-flues in blocks, bedding stones, and 
exterior and interior decorations. These state- 
ments are not theoretical, as for along time 
the plaster has been generally employed in 
France, and the enormous quantity that the 
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trade exports proves that the material is much 
appreciated. Professor Hosking, in his new 
publication, ‘‘ Guide for the Regulation of 
Buildings,’ &c., has sufficiently dwelt upon 
the value of the material to prove, that in Eng- 
land its introduction should be considered as a 
useful thing, and would be of great utility in 
construction. In practice, the following are 
the quantities of plaster (as used in Paris) re- 
quisite for different works, and, calculating 
that the plaster sold at 30s. per ton, it will be 
easily seen that my statement is correct, when 
I say that nothing can oppose its general use. 
One ton anda third of plaster to a rod of| 
brickwork, in powder, will cost £2. 


Of plaster per yard super. 
Rendering on walls, requires ..-- 36lbs. 
On ceilings......- 42lbs. 
On quarter partitions ....----- 40lbs. 
Filling up (or plugging) between 

60lbs. 


joists ...... 
70lbs. 


ee cee eee ete ee ses 


Outside decorations (elaborate 

- mouldings, &c.) 

The window openings not to be de- 
ducted. 





| 


Besides this, I must observe, that riers 
plaster with sand, in equal parts, makes a good 
mortar, which sets quickly, and is not dearer} 
than common mortar. ; 

In a country like England, and especially in 
London, where the ground does not belong to 
the party building, I have considered it im- 
portant to introduce a material which embraces 
economy as well as incombustibility (so impor- 
tant in a city as London), and, moreover, 
excludes exterior humidity, and preserves in- 
terior warmth, and its hardness precludes the 
possibility of vermin penetrating—a great ad- 
vantage over the plaster in which hair is mixed. 
Another advantage is, that, from the rapidity 
with which the plaster sets, the house may be 
inhabited immediately, thereby at once receiv- 
ing interest for the outlay, instead of waiting) 
three or four months, or longer, as is necessary 
with common mortar. 

I have had some objections made as to the 
difference of climate, but without any cause. 
At Rouen, the dampest town of France, and 
where it rains seven months in the year, all the 
buildings are in plaster, and I am sure that, in 
using hard stone for making dry plaster in 
England, it will resist the variations of the at- 
mosphere as well as Roman cement.—Victor 
Delassaux in the ‘* Builder.” 





To Cotour Unsizep Prints.—Those who 
colour engravings, which have been printed on 
unsized or bibulous paper, make use of the 
following composition, which is very similar to 
that employed in paper manufactories. Four 
ounces of Flanders glue and four ounces of 
white soap are to be dissolved in three pints of 
hot water. When the solution is complete, two 
ounces of pounded alum must be added, and|| 
as soon as these ingredients are well mixed the 
composition is fit for use. It is applied cold, 
with a sponge, or rather with a flat camel-hair 
brush. i 
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“TRANSACTIONS OF THE SocreTy oF ARTS FOR 
1846-7. Parr I. 


Nort long since (see vol.i., p..156) we had occa- 
jpast labours of the Society of Arts, and at the 


for its subsequent operations. 
followed even but for a short time has resulted 
jin the happiest effects; and, we doubt not, but 
that under the genial auspices which at pre- 
ent shine upon the Society’s efforts:its exertions 
will ultimately lead to the consumation of 
that object, to a desire for which it originally 
‘owed. its birth—namely, our permanent ad- 
iyvancement in those departments of art and 
science, which, while they tend to-increase the 
/pecuniary resources of the country, contri- 
\bute as much to the improvement of the minds 
of its population. 

The ‘‘ Transactions’? which now lie before 
| us present us with a pretty correct datum upon 
|twhich to form our estimate of the national 
|| progress in the arts and sciences. Itis beau- 


''eredit to all parties concerned. 
We select for extract a portion of a paper by 
|| Mr. Jordan, on ‘‘ Carving by Machinery :’”— 


“The origin of my attention to this subject, 
in the first. instance, was purely accidental, 
and, had itnot been for the chance thought 
being fostered and encouraged by my kind 
friend and present partner, Mr. Taylor, it 
‘would, in all probability, have died out with 
its original. intention,—that of cutting: afew 
curved groovesiin a plate of brass. But the 
‘first thought meeting with every possible en- 
‘couragement, its application to larger purposes 
was soon perceived. and worked out; and the 
result, after many modifications, is the carving 
machinery now in use. at our works in Belvi- 
dere-road, and at the Government workshops 
at Thames-bank. The machine consists of two 
parts, each having its own peculiar movement; 
quite independent of the other; but each ca- 
pable of acting simultaneously and in unison 
with the other. 





plate and floating-table, on which the work 
and the pattern are fixed, and all the motions. of 
which are horizontal. 


_ “The second or vertical part, is that which 
carries the tracing and cutting tools, the only 
motion of which, excepting the revolution:of 
the cutters, is vertical. 











sion to mention in terms of approbation the 


same time to mention a new course struck out, 
That course: 





\|tifully illustrated, and its “getting up’’ is a 


“The first or horizontal part, is the bed-|‘tached any required number of mandrils|; 





| 
t 
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‘“‘Before describing these elementary nae 
tions more in detail, and asking your attention) 
to the mechanical means of effecting these) 
movements, I will request you to follow the) 
thought for a few minutes, so that all may 
fully comprehend why I wish to obtain them, 
and what must be the result if they are well | 
obtained. 


“Let us then suppose that we can havea 
horizontal table; capable of moving about in 
every possible direction in its own plane, and | 
that we have a point over that table, capable 
of moving on a vertical line only. i 


“Tf the point remains fixed, and in contact! | 
with the table, while moving over various 
curves and right. lines, lines corresponding) | 
with these movements willbe described on the 
table, in the same manner. as they would have}, 
been had the table been fixed and the point) 
moved. But if, ‘while these horizontal move- 
ments are going on, we add the vertical move-| | 
ment of the point, we then trace a solid figure, 
which has for its plane the outline described 
by the horizontal. motion of the table, and for), 
its elevation the outline described by the ver- 
tical motion of the point This may be better\| 
illustrated by taking any simple solid form, and 
moving it horizontally while it ts traced by a 
point moving vertically. 


“This idea embodies the whole principle of) 
our carving machinery, although other con- 
ditions are requisite to make it generally appli-| | 
cable, and capable of producing many copies! | 
atone time. These I shall endeavour to show | | 
as I proceed with the description of the-me-|| 
chanical arrangements themselves. 


“The horizontal part consists of three cast. 
ings; first, the bed-plate, which is a railway), 
permanently fixed to the floor of the shop, and | 
made strictly horizontal; secondly, a carriage, 
or frame, mounted on wheels, and running on 
this railway ; and, thirdly, the norizontal plate, : 
or table, which carries the work. I call this|' 
the floating-table; it is furnished with four | 
wheels, which run on the frame, so that its 
motions on the frame is at right angles to that | 
of the frame on the bed. By this arrangement 

1 








Lobtain two straight line movements, in an 
horizontal plane, which are at right angles to 
each other; and, by combining these move- 
ments, I can cause any pointin the table to 
pass over or describe any required figure. Now 
as this is accomplished without angular motion 
or motion about a centre, it follows, that every 
point in the table must pass over the same figure 
and, consequently, by using many cutters, 
I can produce several copies of the same pat- 
term at one time. 


“The second or vertical part of the machine} 
consists of a bridge, or fixed support, which) 
carries the vertical slide; to this slide is at- 











carrying cutters, all of which are made to re-|) 
volve very rapidly, and one tracer holder;, 
which does not revolve. 


‘“The vertical motion of this system of cut- 
ters and tracers is managed by the workman’s 
foot, and the horizontal motion of the floating-||' 
table with his hands; the pattern is fixed on) 




















wood, or other material of sufficient size and 
form, is fixed under each cutter; the cutters 
are then made to revolve rapidly by steam 
power, and the workman carefully moves about 
the table, so that every part of the pattern 
shall come under the tracer in succession; and 
by the time this has been accomplished, with a 
succession of tools and tracers gradually dimi- 
nishing until they can reach the smaller re- 
cesses of the pattern, there are as many copies 
of it produced as there have been mandrils 
used; each cutter, or rather each mandril, 
having finished its own separate and distinct 
copy of the original pattern, in nearly the same 
time that would have been required to obtain 
one copy by the same means, and in less than 
one-tenth of the time requisite to produce a 
single copy by hand. 


“If my description has been sufficiently 
clear, you now understand the principles of 
action, and mode of operation, of this ma- 
chinery, so far as plain carving is concerned. 
By plain carving I mean such as is worked for 
one view only; it may be in any amount of 
relief, but it is without undercutting, and can 
be worked entirely from one side. 


“The more elaborate descriptions of car- 
vings, such as figures, fruits, and flowers, in 
which a large amount of undercutting is requi- 
site, can also be accomplished by the same 
machinery ; but it then requires modifications 
not yet described. I have, on several occa-- 
sions, ventured to make this assertion at other 
places, when I was not so well provided with 
proof as on the present occasion ; and I have 
been met with something very like flat contri- 
dictions. This, however, though annoying at 
the time, has not altered my opinion or the 
fact; nor will it prevent me from again stating 
that itis not only possible, but very easy, to 
produce undercut carvings by machinery. 
Our method, of accomplishing this undercut- 
ting and carving on the round, I cannot better 
illustrate or exemplify than by telling you one 
of the arguments which was very triumphantly 
jused against its possibility, at a scientific 
meeting at Hampstead, last winter, where I 
exhibited a few early specimens of our work. 
Having assured a gentleman present that the 
undercutting of the specimen he,was examin- 
ing was done on the machine, he smiled and 
said ‘No, that is not possible; we cannot get 
a gun to shoot round a hay-mow.’ I replied, 
‘True! but if the engineer takes the liberty of 
turning the hay-mow about on a point, will not 
a fixed gun point to every corner of it in suc- 
cession?’ This is really the method which I 
adopt when any considerable amount of un- 
dercutting is required, or when the subject is 
to be worked on several sides; both the pat- 
tern and the pieces to be worked are fixed be- 
tween centres, or on chucks, arranged to turn 
through fixed angles; so that, having worked 
one side, the pattern of all the pieces is turned 
through the same angle, at the same time, so 
as to present a new surface to the cutters; and, 
this being done, they are again turned as often 
as may, be requisite to get at every part of the 
work.” 





the table, under the tracers, and a piece of 
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Sotices to Worresponvents. 





E25" All [communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows:—‘*To the Editor of the DecoRATOR’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise. 


*,* Part IX. of the DrcoratTor’s ASSISTANT, in 2 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I. to VIII. still continue on sale. 
The First Volume, beautifully bound in scarlet eloth, 
in a style designed expressly for this Work, gilt and 
lettered, price 5s. For those parties who have taker 
in the Work in Numbers or Parts, Cases have been 
prepared for binding it in, price 1s. 3d. each; or the 
Publisher will undertake to get it bound, including the 
cases, for 2s. Early orders are respectfully requested for 
Back Numbers. 





*,* Overseers or Foremen of Factories will much oblige us 
by recommending our Work to the Workmen employed in 
the establishments over which they have jurisdiction ; 
while our Readers will confer a similar obligation by 
bringing it before the notice of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 





QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—ED1ToR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


S1r,—Would any of your correspondents be so kind as to 
inform a subscriber how to obtain a strong lustre, such as 
that on black cotton, used for lining clothes, &c.? The 
kindness will ever be remembered by Cuumsy. 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if any of your correspondents 
would inform me how to prepare the varnish or composi- 
tion used by ticket writers in gilding on cards or drawing 
boards. I have tried several things, none of which answer 
well for laying the leaf on with.—A FRIEND TO THE 
** DECORATOR.” 


S1r,—Will any of your numerous correspondents fayour me 
with information on the method of japanning articles in 
papier-mache, such as tea-trays, &c.? In the first place, 
what is the composition for the black? Secondly, how are 
they dried, and what length of time is requisite in order to 
dry them? Thirdly, what kind of colours are employed in 
painting on them—+t.e., whether oil colours or body colours 
in water? Fourthly, what is the method of polishing, and 
the best varnish for finishing ?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A CONSTANT READER. London, Feb. 8, 1848. 








LEoNnARD.—We know of no good work on the subject of 
objects capable of being viewed through a microscope, 
from the simple fact that the idea of establishing rules in 
such a case is in itself a fallacy. Perhaps some of the 
people who write such books would be able to give an: 
equally complete list of objects that cannot be viewed. 
through a microscope ;—we will endeayour to asssist them, 
by mentioning a house, a ship, {a continent, or the 
extent of their own ignorance. 


Timon.—Yours is decidedly the most simple. The ‘‘ Les- 
sons in Drawing”? will be continued, and will include all 
the ornaments you mention. We are much obliged for 
your recommendations of our work to your friends. We 
cannot avail ourselves of your suggestion respecting the 
** Queries,”’ 


REcCEIVED.—‘ W. M. 
Bow.’ 


Perrand,’? ‘Douglas,”? ‘ Edward 
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An Elustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used in Architectural anv 
Enterior Mecovation. 


(Continued from page 141.) 


Catsson (in architecture), a kind of chest or 
flat-bottomed boat, in which brick or stone- 
work is builded, and then sunk to the bottom 
of the river for forming the foundations. Some 
of the caissons which were used by Labelye for 
the erection of Westminster-bridge, contained 
above one hundred and fifty loads of fir 
timber, of forty cubic feet to the load, and was 
of more tonnage or capacity than a forty- 
gun ship of war.—Hution’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Bridges.” 


Catatuys (in ancient architecture,) a sort of 
basket, in which women anciently kept their 
work; and also a sort of cup used in sacrifices. 
The baskets whieh are on the heads of cane- 
phore are also called by this name, as well as 
the baskets on the heads of Jupiter Serapis, 
Juno of Lamos, Diana of Ephesus, &c. 


Cauipvucts (in architecture), pipes or canals 
disposed in or along the walls of houses for 
conveying hot air or steam to distant apart- 
ments from a common or central furnace, after 
the manner of the ancients. This method has 
been adopted in modern buildings with much 
success and economy. The British Museum 
and several of the public offices are heated by 
this means. 


Corttcer or Cottss (in heraldry), isthe fourth 
part of the bend; which, with us, is seldom, if 
ever borne but in couples, with a bend between 
them; whence probably, the name from the 





French coté, side, they being borne, as it were, 
aside of the bend, a bend thus bordered, is 
said to be cotised, cotice.—He bears sable on 
a bend (cotised), argent three cinquefoils. 


CountTER CHEvRONED, denotes a shield chey- 
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ronny, or parted by some line of partition. 
No. 42.—Vol. II. 
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CramponeeE (in heraldry), a cross cramponee 





is that which has a cramp at each end. 


(To be continued.) 








ConsuMPTION OF SmoKE.—It is well known) 


to those who have paid attention to the sub- |” 


ject, that wherever dense volumes of smoke 
escape from a chimney a great waste of fuel is 
taking place, as the necessary consequence 
of rapid and imperfect combustion. The high 
price of coal in London, and the southern and. 
eastern districts generally, renders it of con- 
siderable importance that this waste should) 
not take place if there are means in existence: 
to prevent it. It is thought there is a patent, 
method of effecting this object which is at-| 
tended with much expense. The method we 
are about to explain has this advantage over 
the patent, it will cost nothing to make the ex-| 
periment, and it is open to every manufacturer 
who wishes to save his coal and avoid poi- 
soning his neighbours with smoke. Instead of 
putting coal on the fires every half-hour or so, | 
as at present, let the mass of cinders, when in’ 
a red state, be pushed to the further end of the 
boiler near the fire, leaving a thin layer of red’ 
cinders covering the whole forepart of the fire- 
hole. Let this layer of fire be completely 
covered with coal, leaving the fire pushed back-' 
wards clear and bright. Let the damper be then 
half-closed so as to prevent the draught being’ 
too strong. The smoke from the burning coal in 
front will then pass slowly over the bright fire. 
at the back, the carbon or combustible matter 
being consumed as it passes. The dark por-| 
tions of smoke are nothing more than small: 
particles of coal which only require to be pas- 
sed through a strong heat to deprive them!) 


of those qualities which render them such a | 


nuisance where steam-engines are numerous. 
The only instance in which the plan was seen 
tried was decidedly a successfulone,for although, 
the engine was one of 10 or 12 horse power, 
the smoke emitted from the chimney was not 
more than is commenly seen issuing from the 
chimney,of a cottage. No doubt many persons 
consider smoke as an article of little value, 
but let such persons observe the chimney of a 


gas-manufactory, and they will soon perceive) 


that gas-makers know to well what smoke is 
worth to let it go up their chimneys. They 
take care to extract all the carbon from their 
smoke betore they let it escape. Why should 
not silk, cotton, and woollen manufacturers do 
the same? They would find it profitable.— 
Patent Journal. 
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On Polishing Woo, Loory, aon, 
and Tortoiseshell, 





Poutsnine in THE Latue.—Good work does 
not require much polishing, for the beauty of it 
Hepende more on being executed with tools 
properly ground, set, and in good order: the 
work performed by such tools will have its sur- 
face much smoother, its mouldings and edges 
much better finished, and the whole nearly 
polished ; requiring, of course, much less sub- 
sequent polishing than work turned with blunt 
tools. (This is often the case in that done by 


||amateurs and workmen who have not proper 


conveniences for grinding and setting their 
tools.) 

One of the most necessary things in polish- 
ing is cleanliness; therefore, previous to begin- 
ning, it is as well to clear the turning-lathe, or 


| work-bench, of all shavings, dust, &c., as also 
‘to examine all the powders, lacquers, linen, 
flannel, brushes, &c., which may be required, 
to see that they are free from dust, grit, or any 


foreign matter. For further security, the 


‘polishing-powders used are sometimes tied up 


in a piece of linen, and shaken as through a 
sieve, so that none but the finest particles can 


pass. 

Although, throughout the following methods, 
certain polishing-powders are recommended for 
particular kinds of work, it must be under- 
stood, that there are others applicable to the 
same purposes, the selection from which re- 
mains with the operator; only observing this 
distinction, that when the work is rough, and 
requires much polishing, the coarser powders 
are best; but, on the contrary, the smoother 
the work, the less polishing it requires; conse- 
quently, the finer powders, in the latter case, 
are preferable. Lr 

Soft wood, though nearly the most difficult 


‘|material, may be turned so smooth, as to re- 


quire no other polishing than that produced by 
holding against it a few fine turnings or shav- 
ings of the same wood whilst revolving, this 
being often sufficient to give it a finished ap- 
pearance; but, when the surface of the wood 
has been left rough, it must be rubbed smooth 
with polishing paper, constantly varying the 
position of the hand, otherwise it would oc- 
casion rings or grooves (if they may so be 
called) in the work. 

When the work has been polished with the 
lathe revolving in the usual way, it appears to 
be smooth; but the roughness is only laid down 


which would prove to be the case by turning 
the lathe the contrary way, and applying the 
glass-paper; on which account, work is 
polished best in a pole-lathe, which turns back- 
wards and forwards alternately ; and therefore 
it is well to imitate that motion as nearly as 
possible. , 

Mahogany, walnut, and some other woods, 
of about the same degree of hardness, may be 
polished by either of the following methods :— 
Dissolve, by heat, so much bees’-wax, in spirit 
of turpentine, that the mixture, when cold, 





in one direction, and not entirely removed, 


shall be of about the thickness of honey. 
This may be applied either to furniture, or to 
work running in the lathe, by means of a piece 
of clean cloth, and as much as possible should 
then be rubbed off by means of aclean flannel, 
or other cloth. Bees’-wax alone is often used; 
upon furniture it must be melted by means of 
a warm flat-iron; but if may be applied to 
work in the lathe, by holding the wax against 
it, until a portion of it adheres; a piece of 
woollen cloth should then be held upon it, and 
the lathe turned very quickly, so as to melt 
the wax; the superfluous portion of which 
may be removed by means of a small piece of 
wood or blunt metal, when a light touch with a 
clean part of the cloth will give itagloss. A 
very good polish may be given to mahogany by 
rubbing it over with linseed oil, and then hold- 
ing against it a cloth dipped in fine brick-dust. 
Formerly, nearly all the mahogany furniture 
made in England was polished in this way. 

Hard Woods.—These, from their nature, are 
readily turned very smooth; fine glass-paper 
will suffice to give them a very perfect surface; 
a little linseed oil may then be rubbed on, and 
a portion of the turnings of the wood to be 
polished may then be held against the article, 
whilst it turns rapidly round, which will, in 
general, give it a fine gloss. Sometimes a por- 
tion of shell-lac, or rather of seed-lac, varnish 
is applied upon a piece of cloth, in the way 
formerly described. 2 ce aan epee 

The polish of all ornamental work wholly 
depends on the execution of the same, which 
should be done with tools properly sharpened ; 
and then the work requires no other polishing 
but with a dry hand-brush, to clean it from! 
shavings or dust, this trifling friction being 
sufficient to give the required lustre. 

Ivory, or bone, admits of being turned very 
smooth; or, when filed, may afterwards be) 
scraped, so as to present agood surface. - They, 
may be polished by rubbing them first with 
fine glass-paper, and then with a piece of wet 
linen cloth dipped in powdered pumice-stone ; 
this will give a very fine surface, and the final 
polish may be produced by washed chalk, or, 
fine whiting, applied by a piece of cloth wetted’ 
in soap-suds. Care must be taken in this, and’ 
in every instance where articles of different, 
fineness are successfully used, that previously 
to applying a finer, every particle of the 
coarser material be removed; and that the 
rags be clean and free from grittiness. 

Ornamental Work must be polished with the} 
same materials as plain work; using brushes 
instead of linen, and rubbing as little as pos- 
sible; otherwise, the more prominent parts 
will be injured. Thepolishing material should 
be washed off with clean water, and, when dry,! 
may be rubbed with a clean brush. 

Horn and Tortoiseshell are so similar in their, 
nature and texture, that they may be classed, 
together, as regards the general mode of work- 
ing and polishing them. A very perfect sur-' 
face is given by scraping ; the scraper may be- 
made of a razor-blade, the edge of which 
should be rubbed upon an oil-stone, holding, 
the blade nearly upright, so as to form an edge 
like that of a currier’s knife; and which, like 
it, may be sharpened by burnishing. a 


| 




















when properly scraped is prepared for polish- 
ing ; to effect this, it is first to be rubbed with 
a buff, made of woollen cloth, perfectly free 
from grease; the cloth may be fixed upon a 
stick, to be used by hand ; but, what the work- 
men call a 60b, which is a wheel running in 
the lathe, and covered with the cloth, is much 
to be preferred, on account of the rapidity of 
the operation: the buff is to be covered either 
with powdered charcoal and water, or fine 
brick-dust and water; after the work has been 
made as smooth as possible with this, it is fol- 
lowed by another buff, or bob, on which 
washed chalk, or dry whiting, is rubbed; the 
comb, or other article to be polished, is 
‘moistened slightly with vinegar, and the buff 
and whiting will produce a fine gloss, which 
may be completed by rubbing it with the palm 
of the hand, and a small portion of dry whit- 
ing, or rotten-stone. 








Masons’ Provivent Instrrution.— The 
second annual meeting of the above excellent 
institution was held on Tuesday evening, Fe- 
bruary Ist, at the City of Westminster Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Mr. Wm. Haysom in the 
chair, for the purpose of receiving the com- 
mittee and auditors’ report for the past year, 
which left a balance in the hands of the trea- 
surer (Mr. Wm. Freeman) of £209 17s. 5d., 
including handsome donations from Mr. John 
Foot, Messrs. H. and J. Lee, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, M.P.,and others. Thanks having been 
voted to the late direction, a committee of 
twenty-five was appointed for the ensuing year, 
with instructions to take into consideration the 
propriety of announcing an election for one or 
more candidates for aid from the funds at the 
next hali-yearly meeting. 


Ancient Carvines.—About twenty little car- 
vings in ivory, which were discovered lying on 
some of the bassi-relievi brought to this country 
from Nineveh by Mr. Layard, have been added 
to the national treasures in the British Museum, 
They are on a small scale—about four inches 
by two and a half; the greater poftion of them 
resembling strictly Egyptian types rather than 
Assyrian. Indeed, with scarcely any variation, 
they correspond with all other Egyptian relics 
that we know of. The few of Assyrian cha- 
racters will be a great acquisition—showing, as 
they do, the state of such Art at that early 
period. They are well carved, in low relief. 
A series of drawings is being made from them 
for publication. 


New Gaturery.—To facilitate the education 
of the people in the art of design, ‘‘a new 
gallery’ has been opened in Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, in a house well adapted for 
the purpose. Mr. Baily, the sculptor, has pro- 
vided the gallery with its chief ornaments and 
means of insiruction, by a munificent gift of 
casts and models from the antique; including 
the ‘ Apollo,” ‘‘ Venus de Milo,” and “ Gla- 
diator.” The institution was open on Wednes- 
day sennight, with a discourse by Mr. James 
Matthews Leigh, the artist, on the subject of 
the earliest periods of art, particularly the 
Grecian schools. 
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Mlectric Bight. 





Tue electric light in a continuous stream ob- 
tained by the new battery of MM. Lemolt and 
Archereau, forms anew era in artificial light- 
ing. This light, the first trials; of which have 
been recently made at 42, Passage Jouffroy, 
has been introduced by the managers of the 
theatre in the Palais Royal, for illuminating 
the last scene of the Banc d’ Huitres. The 
intensity of this light is such, that it quite 
eclipses by its splendour the footlights' 
and the chandeliers, which actually cast 
a shadow on the back of the scene. By 
the help of an ingenious mechanism in con- 
nexion with the poles of the battery, the actor 
Leménil, placed in front of the stage, pro- 
duced from a binocle two lights, whose glow- 
ing brightness illuminated the spectators as 
with a sunbeam ; then one of these same bright 
lights starting from, a point in the second gal- 
lery, inundated the-scene of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, with a blaze of light like the 
brightest daylight, to the great admiration of! 
the spectators. The important point in the 
perfecting of this invention, consists in giving 
to the electric spark a continuity of splendour 
and duration not hitherto obtained, but which 
is now destined to applications on a large 
scale: for example, to lighting large squares) 
and public avenues, theatres, signals, tele- 
graphs, and even to the studio of the painter, 
for the winter season, since the electric light 
does not interfere with colours. The electric 
light of the diameter of alarge pea, and thirty 
times smaller than a gas light, equals more than 
300 jets of gas, and, relatively to its volume, is 
equivalent to a mass of gas 9,000 times more 
considerable. As toits splendour, it surpasses, 
whatever be their number, all hydrogen lights, 
and projects its rays three times the distance. 
With the aid of an apparatus of only 30 square 
centimetres, M. Lemolt is engaged in making 
comparative experiments, so as to replace, with 
a triple advantage of range and intensity,| 
every species of artificial light, even that ob- 
tained by the most powerful lighthouse reflec- 
tors. An electric ray emanating from this) 
apparatus, and glancing on one of the terraces): 
of the Passage Jouffroy, at the elongation of, 
the two Rues Viviennes, gave sufficient light 
to allow of a placard being read placed on the, 
steps at the entrance of the Palais Royal, a dis- 
tance of 1,100 yards. M. Lemolt has also by) 
concentrating the rays of electric light by means 
of a lens, inflamed at various distances several 
combustable substances. 








The Chancellor of the Exchequer has acceded 
to a grant of £4,200 to the Print Department of 
the British Museum for the purchase of a col- 
lection of rare English portraits, &c.—and of 
an extensive selection from the Aylesford Col- 
lection of Rembrandt’s Etchings, which will 
render our national collection of the works of 
that master equal to any of the kind in 
Europe. 
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Buhl=AAork. 





TT the _ present 
time the art of 
inlaying has as- 
sumed a degree of 
importance which 
we would be glad 
to see continue— 
as, in our opinion, 
when properly 
performed, it can- 
not fail of refining 
taste and adding 
to the growing 
desire for the 
beautiful in works 
of art; but we 
must, at the same 
time, most strenu- 
ously protest 
‘against that incorrect feeling which has 
so long rendered articles executed in buhl- 
work merely grotesque objects, without shape 
or form—apeing, with a bad grace at best, the 
designs of Eastern nations, who, without any 
knowledge of the laws of perspective, delineate 
‘natural forms in a style which is only tolerated 
on account of its novelty, or the intrinsic value 
of the material which, we may truly remark, 
‘is spoiled by the presence of such barbarous 
|pictures. , 
The art itself is very ancient, and may 
claim some affinity with mosaic work; how- 
‘ever, as it merely consists in inlaying with 
woods, metals, and shells, we shall confine our 
\remarks—reserving for some future occasion a 
dissertation on its relative. - It is said to have 
been introduced from Asia by the Romans, at 















the period of their great conquests in that 
quarter, by means of which they were enabled|} 
to attain a knowledge of those refined arts 
which had for so long a time been chiefly con- 
fined to the Eastern world. 

In the fifteenth century we find it practised 
in Italy, where it was introduced by John of 
Verona, a professional cotemporary of the|| 
illustrious Raffaélle. Improvement succeeded| | 
improvement, and what were at first the rudé 
attempts of an introducer, soon led the way to 
almost perfection in the hands of men who, 
loving their task, devoted to it all their 
energies and all their powers of invention. 

At first, no doubt, much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in the selection of wood suitable for 
the different variations of tint required in 
objects of extraordinary magnitude; but this 
was soon overcome by the invention of the art 
of browning wood by heat, so as to obtain 
graduating shades of different intensities. 

About the year 1650, the art of inlaying was 
brought to great perfection in France; and 
many artists signalised themselves by the 
beauty of their productions—among whom 
was the celebrated Buhl, who gave his name to 
the art. 

The purposes to which Buhl-work may be 
legitimately applied, are for the formation of 
ornamental borders, &c., where it has a very 
pretty, nay, elegant appearance. 

We extract the following practical informa- 
tion from an excellent authority :— 





“In this art the part for the ornament, and 
that for the ground, are glued together, and 
the design being drawn upon one, both are at 
once cut through by a very fine species of bow- 
saw. Thus, there are four parts obtained, 
which, being put together in two, the one is the 
ornament designed in its proper ground; and 
the remainder of the ground, combined with 
the remainder of the ornament, gives another 
pattern, called the reverse. 

‘* The plates of brass or other metal should 
be of the usual thickness of a veneer, or as 
thin as can be conveniently worked, and made 
rough on both sides with a coarse file, or tooth- 
ing-plane. The veneers of wood or other 





‘ 

















matter to be combined with them should also 
be toothed ; and, both the plates and veneers 
being warmed, first pass a coat of glue over 
one of the metal plates and cover it with a 
thin sheet of paper, then coat the paper with 
glue, and cover it with the veneer. Place 
them between two smooth and even boards, 
and let them be kept together either by a 
screw-press, or by hand-screws, and remain 
till dry; they will then be found to adhere 
together with sufficient firmness for cutting to 
the patterm: 

‘‘ The pattern should be drawn on the veneer, 
or if, from the colour, itshould not be sufficiently 
distinct, a piece of paper may be pasted on the 
veneer, and after it is dry the design may be 
drawn upon it. The lines of the pattern 
should be cut with a bow-saw, having a very 
thin and narrow blade; such asaw may be 
made of part of a watch-spring, and the bow, 
or the stretcher, of the saw, is required to be 
at such a distance from the blade as will ad- 
mit the latter to turn and follow the lines of 
the pattern in any direction. The frame of 
the saw shouid be as light as possible. Where 
the pattern does not in any place approach the 
edge, a small hole must be made for inserting 
the saw ; and it is usual to saw upwards, that 
mode of sawing rendering it more easy to fol- 
low the lines correctly. When the whole of 
the pattern is cut out, the veneer or shell may 
be separated from the metal by exposing them 
to steam, or to warm water. 

“The next object is to jointhe parts soas 
to produce two complete ornaments; the one 
composed of veneer inlaid with metal, the 
other of metal inlaid with veneer. For this 
purpose, ona plain surface, place a piece of 
paper of sufficient size, and the veneer upon it, 
then with strong glue insert the metal-part in 
the veneer, and rub it well down with the 
veneeving-hammer and glue; next, cover the 
whole with another piece of paper, and place 
it between two plain boards, which had been 
previously well warmed and rubbed with tal- 
low, and screw or press them together. If 
this be properly done, the work will separate 
from the boards when dry; and, the paper 
being removed, it may be laid in its place as a 
veneer; hut a caul is usually employed in pre- 
ference to the hammer. The reverse pattern, 
it is obvious, should be prepared for laying in 
the same manner. 

‘* The process is the same whether metal and 
wood, or metal and tortoise-shell, or two woods 
of different colours be used. When shell is 
employed, the under side of the shell is some- 
times coloured with some bright colour, as red, 
yellow, &c., mixed with varnish: and not un- 
frequently it is gilt. When the colour is dry, 
the veneer is laid with the coloured or gilt side 
down; and it produces a pretty effect through 
the transparent substance of the shell. 

“The woods used for inlaying should be of a 
dense, close-grained texture, particularly when 
inlaid with metal. 

‘* Brass is much employed; and, in selecting 
it, some attention should be given to obtain 
that of a good colour; for, by varying the 
quantity ‘of zine in its composition, both its 
colour and quality is much affected. 
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The brown and yellow-brown coloured woods 
combine with either white or black; but, 
when the brown approaches to red, brass does 
better ; and, in some cases, hard, close-grained 
satin-wood, of a good colour, might be substi- 
tuted for brass with good effect, though not 
with equal brilliancy of relief. The parts of 
ornaments, in black or white, in any ground, 
should be kept small to avoid dull heaviness 
in the one, and too strong a glare of light- 
colour in the other. ) 

‘“ We have no doubt that dyed woods may 
be used with considerable effect in inlaying, 
provided the error of introducing unnatural 
colours be avoided. It isa great mistake to 
imagine that a variegated patch-work of high 
coloured parts will ever be esteemed by people 
of good taste; but it is one equally great to 
suppose that there is any objection to the use 
ot dye when it is applied under proper restric- 
tions; that the beauty of work is indebted to 
dye must be concealed, and its use should be 
merely to imitate or improve the brilliancy of 





natural tints, so as to render beautiful furni- 
ture less expensive.” 





Mecuanicat Power or Coats.—It is well 
known to modern engineers, that there is virtue 
in a bushel of coals properly consumed, to 
raise seventy millions of pounas weight a foot 
high. 
engine at this moment working in Cornwall. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc from the valley of 
Chamouni is considered, and with justice, as 
the most toilsome feat that a strong man can 
execute in two days. The combustion of two 
pounds of coal would place him on the sum- 
mit. The Menai bridge, one of the most stu- 
pendous works of art that has been raised by 
man in modern ages, consistsof amass of iron 
not less than four millions of pounds in weight, 


This is actually the average effeet of an| 





suspended at amedium height of about 120 
feet above the sea. Theconsumption of seven 
hanhels of coal would suffice to raise it to the 
place where it hangs. The great pyramid of 
Egypt is composed of granite. It is 700 feet in 
the side of its base, and 500 in perpendicular 
height, and stands on eleven acres of ground, 
Its weightis,therefore, 12,760 millions of pounds, 
at a medium height of 125 feet; consequently 
it would be raised by the effort of about 630 
chaldrons of coal, a quantity consumed in some 
foundries in a week. The annual consump- 
tion of coal in London is estimated at 1,500,000 
chaldrons. The effort of this quantity would 
suffice to raise a cubical block of marble, 
2,200 feet in the side through a space equal to 
its own height, or to pile one such mountain 
upon another. The Monte Nuovo, near Poz- 
zuoli, (which was erupted in a single night by 
volcanic fire,) might have been raised by such 
on effort from a depth of 40,000 feet, or about 
eight miles. 


Booxs anp Perriopicats may be sent by 
post after the 21st inst., in open covers, by 
pre-paying, if not exceeding one pound in 
weight, 6d,; exceeding one pound, and not 
exceeding two, 1s.; and for every additional 





pound, an additional 6d. 
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Turse are of many sorts, according ‘to the 
purpose for which they are intended; the lar- 
ger kinds, such as are used by house-painters, 
have for their materials the coarser kinds of 
hair or bristles, such as those of the hog, &c. 
The finer sorts are more varied in their nature, 
and these are chiefly the particular objects of 
our present paper: they are made from the 
hair (particularly that which covers the tail) of 
various small animals, and although the more 
usual sorts are called camel hair pencils, yet 
the hair of the camel is not used at all; in 
fact, the camel is but scantily furnished with 
hair, and what there is, is but little adapted to 
the purpose proposed. The hair of many of 
the animals furnishing the furs of commerce 
answers extremely well. The fitch pencils are 
celebrated for their firmness, long-wearing 
properties, and as furnishing afine point. The 
black fitch pencils only are produced from the 
fur so called; the yellow fitch pencils are 


\|formed chiefly from the tails of the English 


squirrel. The manufacture is as follows, for 
all the kinds, as given by Dr. Ure :— 

““We must wash the tails of the animals 
whose hairs are to be used, by scouring them 


‘in a solution of alum till they be quite free 


from grease, and then steeping them for 
twenty-four hours in luke-warm water. We 
next squeeze out the water by pressing them 


'|strongly from the root to the tip, in order to 


lay the hairs as smooth as possible. They are 
to be dried with pressure in linen cloths, 
combed in the longitudinal direction, with a 
very fine toothed comb, finally wrapped up in 
fine linen, and dried. When perfectly dry, the 
hairs are seized with pincers, cut across close 
to the skin, and arranged in separate heaps, 
according to their respective lengths. 

-*¢ Rach of these little heaps is placed sepa- 
rately, one after the other, in small tin pans 
with flat bottoms, with the tips of the hair up- 
wards. On striking the bottom of the pan 


|\slightly upon a table, the hairs get arranged 


parallel to each other, and their delicate points 
rise more or lesss according to their lengths. 
The longer ones are to be picked out and made 
into so many separate parcels, whereby each 
parcel may be composed of equally long hairs. 
The perfection of the pencil depends upon this 


‘equality; the tapering point being produced 
simply by the attenuation of the tips. 


‘““A pinch of one of these parcels is then 


itaken, of a thickness corresponding to the in- 
itended size of the pencil: it is set in a little 


tin pan, with its tips undermost, and is shaken 


\bystriking the pan on the table as before. The 
iroot end of the hairs being tied by the fisher- 
‘man’s or seaman’s knot, with a fine thread, it 


is taken out of the pan, and hooped with 
stronger thread or twine; the knots being 
drawn very tight by means of two little 
sticks. The distance from the tips at which 
these ligatures are placed, is of course relative 
to the nature of the hair, and the desired 
length of the pencil. The base of the pencil 
must be trimmed flat with a pair of scissors. 
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‘Nothing now remains to be done but to 
mount the pencils in quill or tin-plate tubes, as 
above described. The quills are those of 
swans, geese, ducks, lapwings, pigeons, or 
larks, according to the size of the pencil. 
They are steeped during 24 hours in water, to 
swell and soften them, and to prevent the 
chance of their splitting when the hair brush is 
pressed intothem. ‘The brush of hair is intro- 
duced by its tips into the large end of the cut 
quill, having previously drawn them to a point 
with the lips, when it is pushed forward with a 
wire of the same diameter, till it comes out at 
the other and narrower end of the quill.” 


ImproveMENTS IN BELL-HANGING.—A patent 
has been obtained by Mr. W. P. Parker, of 
Lime-street, for an improved arrangement of 
bells in hotels, mansions, &c., by which, what-| 
ever number of rooms there may be, one bell 
will suffice; and the particular room is in- 
dicated by a corresponding number appearing, 
on the face of the machine. A contemporary| 
gives the following notion of the arrangement. 
A suitable bed, or foundation plate, is made of; 
a size corresponding to the number Of rooms, | 
in which are grooves cut in a horizontal direc-| 
tion; in these grooves, bars, consisting of strips 
of metal properly secured .by studs, slide; 
they are conne¢ted with suitable cranks and 
levers, in such manner, that when pulled) 
backwards they immediately raise a hammer} 
which strikes the bell; and they are, on the) 
bell-pull being released, drawn back into) 
their places by barrel springs. On the face of, 
the foundation-plate, which is the part exhi-' 
bited to view, numbers are painted, corres- 
ponding with the several rooms, cabins, &c., 
each covered with a semicircular piece of sheet) 
metal, moving on a pivot in the centre of the! 
cord of the are in such a manner, that when! 
the circular part is upward, the figure is co- 
vered; but when one of the bars is pulled back 
in the groove, it draws down the semicircular || 
shield, and discloses the figure at the same), 
instant the bell is struck : on being released, 
the bar is replaced in its original position, and 
the shield resumes its place cver the num-|| 
ber. ie 


| 


we) a nadeact 


Franxuin’s Girr to American Me- 
cuHanics.—Dr. Franklin left a sum of money to) 
the town of Boston, to be loaned to young 
married mechanics at,a low interest. In 
December last it had accumulated to the sum) 
of 40,465 dollars; also, 1,000 dollars, the 
interest on which is invested in silver medals, 
and distributed, at the annual examination of 
the schools, among the most deserving boys in 
the writing and grammer departments. ' 


Preservation or Paintines.—At a meet- 
ing of the Polytechnic Society, in the course of 
a conversation on the qualities of gutta percha, 
it was suggested that if valuable pictures were 
backed with a thin coating of gutta percha, it 
would enable them, in a great measure, to 
resist the influence of the atmosphere, and 
render them all but imperishable. 
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Alcohol, as used in Arts anv 
Traves. 





INDEPENDENT of its consumption as a potable 
liquor, alcohol is most extensively used in 
many arts, trades, manufactures, and branches 
of domestic economy; is more or less indes- 
pensable in most of them, but its invaluable 
proporties might be more generally and advan- 
tageously availed of, if it could be obtained at 
alower price. At the toilette and tea-table, in 
the bedchamber—both of the sick and healthy 
—and in the nursery, in the naturalist’s mu- 
seum, in the artist’s workshop, and the che- 
mist’s laboratory, it is one of the most neces- 
sary and useful agents we possess. 

In other countries its consumption in the 
above, and many other ways, is much greater 
than in England, conducing in no trifling 
degree, not only to their national prosperity 
but also to the health, comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, and elegance of those who use it; 
and it certainly appears desirable to devise 
some means to reduce its price in this country, 
if it can be done without danger to public 
‘morals, ultimate injury to her Majesty’s reve- 
nue, or serious damage to the interests of other 
trades, especially to those already engaged in 
the spirit trade in its present state. 

With the sincerest wishes for my country’s 
welfare, I, therefore, beg to’ suggest the an- 
nexed plan, and shall feel myself most amply 
repaid, if my humble efforts at all contribute 
towards the attainment of so desirable an ob- 
ject as the one now in question; and I cannot 
but allow myself to believe, that by its adop- 
tion, with, perhaps, some modifications, not only 
with all the ends above alluded to, be most fully 
answered, but also, that a considerable increase 
of public revenue will ultimately be obtained; 
a powerful support and stimulus given to some 
||Important but now depressed trades; greater 
facilities afforded to the arts, sciences, and pro- 
fessions ; and a very desirable adjunct more 
‘easily furnished to the comforts and conveni- 
ences of social life. a i - i 
The manufacture of white lead is by no means 
an insignificant branch of our trade; and 
acetous and pyroligneous acids are also very 
extensively used in the calico-printing ; and 
we have powerful opponents in Holland and 
Germany ; but let our white-lead manufacturers 
be allowed to make their goods either from 
vinegar made from impregnated alcohol, in- 
stead of from grain-wash, or else with common 
vinegar, impregnated so as to prevent its being 
used for culinary purposes, and this depart- 
ment of our native industry will increase most 
surprisingly. 

It istrue that, compared with our stupen- 
dous cotton, woollen, linen, iron, and some 
other manufactures, the above-named, and 
others affected by the price of alcohol, sink 
into insignificance ; yet in the aggregate they 
are of considerable importance; and when it 
is considered how we are opposed on every 
side by the rival interests of every other trad- 
ing nation, and how needful it is to open all 
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new channels of trade possible, no advantage 
ought to appear too trifling to be availed of; 
and when it is, moreover, borne in mind, how 
many trades stand or fall together, how the 
prosperity of one adds to that of another, and 
how many unemployed hands are set to work 
by the revival of even one apparently insigni- 
ficant trade, it will be readily admitted, that 
the important results which may arise from the 
adoption of the present plan, by which, I think 
it may safely be affirmed, some million gallons 
of alcohol will be consumed in the ways I have 
here very superficially alluded to, which at pre- 





sent, by reason of the high duty on it, are not 
so consumed, and that even many new trades 
may be thereby created which as yet have no 
existence. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the ma- 
nufactures of naptha, camphine, &c., is be- 
coming every year of more importance, and 
that these products serve for many purposes 
as good substitutes for alcohol; yet their pro- 
perties are so very different from it, and 


alcohol has a so much wider field of applica-|' 


bility, that these manufactures would not suffer 
by the adoption of the proposed plan, nor 
materially interfere with its utility, but, on the 
contrary, their use, in combination with alcohol, 
might in many cases be doubly advanta- 
geous. 

The purposes to which cheap alcohol, impreg- 
nated in the way hereafter proposed, might, 
and would be applied, are too numerous to be 
here particularly enumerated; but amongst 
others may be named the following :—as a neat 
and pleasant combustible, particularly in the 


summer season, to heat small quantities of|| 


liquid where no fires are kept; as the basis, or 


at least a component part of most articles of) 
perfumery; as a recoverable menstruum in the|| 
extraction of colouring and other matter from|| 


various substances; and as a universal and 
indespensable agent in the chemical laboratory 


—as, for example, in the preparation of the|' 


fulminants, now so generally used in her Ma- 
jesty’s service as well as by the public: asa 
refrigerant in medical and surgical practice, as 
an agreeable and powerful evaporant and 
antiseptic in the sick room, hospitals, &c.: as 
a recoverable menstrum in paper hanging, 
varnish-making, and in the manufacture of 
stearine, margarine, and other fine candles: as 
a vehicle for paint, where the nauseous of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine is unbearable: as a 
detergent for paint work, pictures, plate, wear- 
ing apparel, &c.: as the basis of many che- 
mical and pharmaceutical preparations, and in 
the preservation of objects of natural history 
and botany, which in many cases are of enor- 
mous size and require much spirit. 

' All articles proposed for impregnating the 
spirit, ought to possess the following proper- 
ties :—Ist. Volatility, so as to rise, more or less 
with the spiritin every distillation, however 
often repeated. 2nd. Solubility in alcohol, so 
far as all the flavouring matter it contains is 
concerned, so that the aleohol may be fully 
impregnated thereby. 8rd. Solubility in diluted 
alcohol, to the extent that it will be impossi- 
ble, in consequence of these three properties, 
to separate the impregnating matter from the 
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spirit in which it is mixed, by any processes 


which would not bring the cost of the reco- 
vered spirit, higher than that on which the full 
‘duty had been paid. 

Some of the articles which might perhaps 
be used for this purpose, are—coal naptha, rec- 
tified oil of bones and amber, camphor, oils of 
lavender, rosemary, origanum, &c.; musk and 
musk-seed, ambergris, attar of roses, and some 
of the acids. 

The articles which, however strong-scented, 
are inadmissable, are self-evident, such as tur- 
pentines of every kind, and culinary and con- 
ditorial aromatics of all descriptions, to pro- 
tect the gin and liqueur manufactures; and 
also nitric acid, to prevent the illicit manufac- 
ture of sweet spirit of nitre. 

It would be indifferent to her Majesty’s ex- 
cise what impregnants were used, provided 
they answered the single purpose of rendering 
the spirits with which they were mixed, abso- 
lutely unpotable, therefore the parties requiring 
this impregnated spirit might. select those 
‘allowed ingredients which best suited their 
trade. With some, as the painter, varnish- 
maker, &c., economy would be a greater ob- 
ject than to the perfumers; therefore, for 
jthem the impregnants must be cheap, while 
the latter would avail to use those dear ingre- 
‘dients which they now use, as musk, attar of 
lroses, &c. Sometimes, and to suit his parti- 
cular views (whether honest or not). a large 
‘consumer might propose to the proper autho- 
‘ities, an ingredient not already on the pro- 
posed excise list, and it would then devolve on 
ithe chemical department of her Majesty’s ex- 
cise, to ascertain (at applicant’s expense), 
whether or not such ingredients could be al- 
lowed to be used without danger to the revenue, 
land if so, let the permission be granted, and 
that article be added to the list of those al- 
ready allowed. 

There always have been, and ever will be, 
illicit distillers, so long as any duty on spirits 
‘exists, worth evading; therefore let the pre- 
sent proposition be fairly examined, to see if 
it affords any additional facilities to such offen- 
‘ders. These persons, I believe, generaliy make 
‘their own wash, and distil aud rectify it on the 
isame premises, and with the same utensils. 
Now, what would the gain by purchasing the 
impregnated spirit at the low duty, with the 
view of nraking it potable? Who are their 
present customers? If any others than those 
who drink it, they would lose all their sale to 
them by the present plan, for a suitable spirit 
might be openly purchased at the lowest price. 
How, therefore, would they be placed as illicit 
distillers of drinkable spirits by my proposed 
plan? Why, just as they are now,—for sup- 
pose them to buy spirits impregnated with any 
of the cheapest (and they must be cheap) in- 
gredients on the excise list, it is assumed that 
‘it would have a widely different, and more 
disagreeable flavour than the coarsest spirit 
they now make, and such as no processes 
within their means could render endurable to 
the taste; and, besides this, how could they 
prevent the peculiar smell of this spirit when 

ot, in their imperfect stills, from detecting 
them, and they would require too much room 





and too many additional bulky and expensive 
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utensils, ever to: make it worth their while to 
run so much risk, even if, after all, the spirit 
might possibly be made drinkable. Their chief; 
customers are the poor and vicious, who are 
nevertheless very nice and fastidious in the 
flavour of their favourite beverage, and such a 
spirit would not at ali suit their previous tastes ; 
so that it may be assumed, on tolerably good! 
grounds, that the danger to her Majesty’s re-| 
venue from this source would, instead of being 
increased, be greatly diminished by the pre- 
sent proposition, inasmuch as the consumers 
for non-potable uses, who now buy illicit spirit 
would then use that on which atleast some duty 
had been paid. * - a a , 

It would require a knowledge of the sciences, 
arts, manufactures, professions, and trades, 
possessed but by very few individuals, to view) 
this subject in all its bearings, and fully to esti- 
mate the advantages here proposed; and they 
may, therefore, appear overstated to a superfi- 
cial calculator; but a careful consideration 
will enable such to appreciate them better. 

Let us, as a feeble illustration of my views, 
take Alkanet root as an example of the work- 
ing of the proposed plan. It is well known 
what a troublesome, dirty, and very wasteful 
operation it is to get the colouring matter out 
of this substance by oil or turpentine; but a. 
chemist, who under this plan, would make such 
operations his business—would, at a trifling 
expense, extract the entire colouring matter, at. 
little or no loss of alcohol, and send it into the 
market, somewhat in the form of powdered) 
dragon’s blood; and ask any gunstock-maker, 
cabinet-maker, or perfumer, if he would not | 
consider this a great advantage. I am aware) 
that an alcoholic solution of the colouring 
matter of Alkanet root would not answer, but! 
here the alcohol would be entirely driven off, 
and the dry extract left in its original beauty, 
and purity, a new article in commerce. 

It must also be remembered, that the ques- 
tion is not exactly what wonderful advantages 
do we see the trades, &c., of those countries. 
possess over us where sprit is very cheap? but 
rather, what advantages might we not reap, 
taking in view our greater national enterprise, 
our superior capital and skill, our extensive pos-|| 
sessions abroad, and our luxurious and rich! 
consumers at home, were we similarly situated ? 
For example: a French perfumer can far bet- 
ter afford to pay 5s. per gallon for the spirit he} 
uses, than a Russian or German perfumer 38s. ;! 
and an English perfumer can still better afford | 
to pay 7s. or 8s., than the two former 3s. or 5s. 
So, also, a German or Russian family would, 
perhaps, rather endure for months the odious 
smell of oil or turpentine in their newly- 
painted houses, than pay 3s. or 4s. a gallon for: 
alcohol to avoid the evil; whereas in England 
it would be most gladly paid, to escape from 
such an evil—but 18s. or 20s. is too much to 
pay for the immunity. 

From these observatioas, it will be seen, that 
that I only here propose to carry out, in prin- 
ciple, the plan adopted by Government some 
years ago, with regard to the salt used for 
agricultural purposes: and although many 
obstacles may be opposed to the one in ques- 
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tion, I think it will be admitted, that well- 
directed and persevering efforts have overcome 
far greater ones, for the attainment of objects 
of less importance.—Correspondent of the 
** Builder.” 





Iron Carrraces.—The tendency of the last 
few years to substitute iron for wood has been 
shown in ships, plovghs, and other machines. 
It has even been attempted in houses; but 
here, we believe, without that success which is 
shown in extensive use or practice. A gentle- 
man in the north of Scotland is now experi- 
menting, with good ground of hope, on the in- 
troduction of iron carriages. He proposes that 
the bodies of such vehicles should be formed 
entirely of an iron frame, the panels of plates 
of galvanised iron, and the axles of iron tubes 
filled with wood; the wheels to have for 
spokes double rods pyramidally arranged, or 
on what is called the suspension principle. 
The advantages proposed are—first, a lightness 
as about two to three; second, a saving of 
cost in about the same proportion. Thus, a 
pony-carriage, which, of the usual materials, 
would weigh five hundred-weight, is only about 
three when constructed of iron; an omnibus, 
which, of the ordinary construction, would be 
twenty to twenty-four hundred-weight, can be 
formed of iron at about eleven. The same in 
respect of external decorations and internal 
comforts. A carriage of this kind effects an 
important saving in the motive power. If 
successful as an invention, it must be of no 
small importance to humanity, both in sparing 
the muscles of individual horses, and allowing 
of a greater share of the fruits of the earth 
being turned to the use of human beings. For 
use in tropical countries, there is a further 
advantage in the non-liability to cracking and 
shrinking, and the unsuitableness of an iron 
frame for becoming a nest of noxious insects. 
Apart from the mere substitution of one mate- 
rial for another, which is the leading feature of 
the invention, much is claimed for it on the 
ground of the superior springs employed in 
these carriages. They are spiral, and vertically 
arranged, working in a case, with an apparatus 
which precludes their falling from the perpen- 
dicular. We have seen one of Mr. Aitken’s 
carriages, and taken a drive in another, with- 
out being able to detect any point in which 
they are likely to prove a failure. Their suc- 
cess, however, must be matter for larger expe- 
riment, requiring time for a satisfactory issue. 
—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Stain ror New Oax.—A correspondent, 
who objects to the use of lime-water as a stain 
for oak, on the ground that the colour pro- 
duced, though good at first, becomes in two 
years of a foxy red, says—For new_ work, 
especially church work, letno oil, no ash come 
near it, but wash it with hot beer, and rub it 
well; the grain will show admirably, and time 
will mellow it down to a tone which never 
could be acquired if it had been previously 
doctored.— Builder. 


Tue Britisn Instrrutron.—The exhibition 
this year may be regarded as being to all 
intents and purposes a decided failure. Most 
of the great names that formerly disposed us 
to toleration have departed from the cata- 
logue, and among those that remain there 
seems to be no other spirit existant than a 
servile desire to follow in the steps of others. 
There are some good pictures, nevertheless; 
but we have not room for criticism, even were 
we so inclined. 


An Iron “ Horse” of 100 tons weight, 
reared in a blast furnace at the Plymouth Iron- 
Works, for the last five-and-forty years, has 
just been uncovered, preparatory to its removal 
from the stable, but now inconveniently limited 
position in which it has so long stood. This 
sturdy growth of almost half a century has 
been found far too unmanageable for removal 
by mere “blasting,” the brunt of which it has 
withstood for the last fortnight, without flinch- 
ing, so that it has been determined to adopt 
the scheme whereby our solitary Yankee 
brethren in the far west often throw such over- 
grown pebbles clean out of sight, with a single 
pair of hands, whenever they are found to 
cumber the ground. In other words, a trench 
is to be dug for it on the brink of its present 
position, into which they will pitch it, clear of 
all further annoyance. 
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ay- All communications relating to the literary 
department of this publication, must be addressed (post 
paid) as follows :—‘‘ To the Editor of the DecoRAToR’s 
ASSISTANT, 17, Holywell-street, Strand, London.’? No 
attention will be paid to any addressed otherwise.- 





*,* Part IX. of the DrcoraTor’S ASSISTANT, in a 
beautifully embellished Wrapper, is now ready, price 
Sevenpence. Parts I. to VIII. still continue on sale. 
The First Volume, beautifully bound in scarlet cloth, 
in a style designed expressly for this Work, gilt and 
lettered, price 5s. For those parties who have taken 
in the Work in Numbers or Parts, Cases have been 
prepared for binding it in, price 1s. 3d. each; or the 
Publisher will undertake to get it bound, including the 
cases, for 2s. Early orders are respectfully requested for 
Back Numbers. 





*,* Overseers or Foremen of Factories will much oblige us 
by recommending our Work to the Workmen employed in 
the establishments over which they have jurisdiction ; 
while our Readers will confer a similar obligation by 
bringing it before the notice of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 





Puipras.—Why so? besides, you have given us an in~ 
correct quotation. Sir Joshua Reynolds never spoke such 
words. 

M. J. P. (Gravesend).—Apply by letter to the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, and that gentleman will, 
doubtless, supply you with the required information. 

A Youne Painrer.—Use lamp-black—that will be good 
enough for the purpose. 

REcEIVED.—“‘ M.,”’ ‘‘ Theodore,’’ ‘“‘ A Subscriber.’’ ‘ 

*.* The article on ‘‘ Gutta Percha,’? which appeared in 
these pages a fortnight since, was extracted from the 
London Journal; we must apologise for our delay in thus 
acknowledging the source from which we obtained it. 
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An Ellustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used in Architectural and 
Entertor Becoratior. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


Carus Marivs, a Roman consul, lived 








A.M. 3943, A.R. 643. 


Cicero, a Roman dictator, lived A.M. 4011 
3 





/A.R. 711. 


Cuavupius, 2 Roman emperor, lived A.R.781, 





A.D. 41. 


Crexta, a Roman consul, reigned A.M. 3547, 





A.R. 247. 
No, 43.—Vol. II. 





161, 


Coriotanus, 2 Roman dictator, lived A.M.! 
| 





3557, A.R. 257. 


Crassus, a Roman consul, lived A.M. 3994, | 





A.R. 694. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Vatue or Eventnc Hours.—What 
have evening hours done for the mechanics 
who had only ten hours’ toil? What in the 
moral, what in the religious, what in the 
scientific world? Hearken to these facts! 
One of the best editors the Westminster 
Review could ever boast, and one of the most. 
brilliant writers of the passing hour, was a 
cooper in Aberdeen. One of the editors ofa 
London daily journal was a baker in Elgin; 
perhaps the best reporter on the Zimes was a) 
weaver in Edinburgh; the editor of the 
Witness was a stonemason. One of the ablest 
ministers in London was a_ blacksmith in) 
Dundee; another was a watchmakerin Banff; 
the late Dr. Milne, of China, was a herd-boy 
in Rhynie; the Principal of the London 
Missionary Society’s College at Hong Kong 
was a saddler at Huntley; and one of the 
best missionaries that ever went to India was 
a tailorin Keith. The leading machinist on 
the London and Birmingham Railway, with) 
£700 a year, wasa mechanic in Glasgow; and 
perhaps the richest ironfounder in England| 
was a workman in Moray. Sir James Clarke, 
her Majesty’s physician, was a druggist in 
Banff; Joseph Hume was a sailor first, and 
then a labourer at the pestle and mortar in 
Montrose; Mr. Macgregor, the member for 
Glasgow, was a poor boy in Ross-shire ; James 
Wilson, the member for Westbury, was a 
ploughman in Haddington; Arthur Anderson, 
the member for Orkney, earned his bread by 
the sweat of his brow in the Ultima Thule. 
—WNorth of Scotland Gazetie. 
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'3 roods, and 3 poles. 
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Mrnrgineeting Science in Ancient 


Cgypt. 


Tuer base of the great pyramidis a sqare of 
764 feet. This measurement was taken by Mr. 
Jomard, on the side to the north, after digging 
down to the true base; and the total perpen- 
dicular height was also found by him to have 
been 479 feet. Since that period Mr. Perring 
has given us the following dimensions from ac- 
curate measurement :— 


ft. in. 

The former base . A . 764 0 

The present do . 4 . 746: 0 

- Perpendiculur height . 450 9 

Former inclined height. . 611 0 

Presentdo . : : . 568 3 
Perpendicular height by 

casing -stones : - 480 9 


The total area of the base was 13 acres, 1 
rood, 22 poles, and at present it covers 12 acres, 
And supposing the rock 
to average 8 feet in height only over the whole 


|jextent of base, after deducting the hollow 


passages and chambers, Mr. Perring calculates 
that the quantity of stone originally used 
amounted to 89,028,000 cubic feet, or about 


6,848,000 tons! 


_ The present quantity of masonry, supposing 
it solid, is about 82,111,000 cubic feet, or 
6,316,000 tons; the space occupied by the 
chambers and passages being taken at 56,000 
cubic feet. Dr. Clarke observes that the stone 
used was a gray limestone, and rather more 
compact than that called ‘‘ clunch,”’ and that 


'\when it was struck with a hammer, it exhaled 
)a foetid odour. 


Denon describes this pyramid 
to have had 208 courses in height. 

The outside casing-stones were found at the 
bottom, in their original position, near the 


|jcemtre ; they were quite perfect, and had been 


hewn to their required angle before they were 
builded in, and appear to have been afterwards 
polished down to one uniform surface. They 
were cut to an angle of 51 deg. 50 min., and 
were in height 4 ft. 11Lin. At the base they 


measured 8 ft. 3 in., and on the inclined side 
16 £. 3 in. 


Where they were jointed, the ce- 
ment which interposed was so remarkably fine 
a layer, that it was scarcely perceptible. 

The outer stones of this pyramid are laid in 
regular courses, and we find them, as described 
by Herodotus, very strongly cemented to- 


| gether ;—this author also informs us how these 


immense blocks, some more than 30 feet in 
length, were raised. He says that after the 
first course was laid, machines, constructed of 


||short timbers, were placed upon it, which 


hoisted from step to step the various blocks, as 
they were brought along the inclined plane. 
Goguet has given the form of such a machine, 
which consists of a timber frame containing a 
fulerum, to which along lever could be ap- 
plied, worked by many men at one time, and 
capable of raising weights far greater than any 
we find used here. Each course being so much 
within that below, it formed a sort of stairs, so 
that such a machine as is now described could 
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be readily applied, and would serve to raise 
the blocks from one step to the other. 

Such is the manner, probably, adopted by 
these early engineers to pile one stone upon 
another; and, by the magnitude of the masses, 
they constructed, they hoped to render their, 
work immortal. They are as solid as they are, 
immense; and all the means that could be 
foundto render them so were adopted. No 
timber enters into their construction, and the; 
stones used are of great dimensions, and al-| 
ways solidly bedded. 

The granite;was obtained from Syene, which. 
is a district reaching from the island of Philz, | 
along the whole Jine of the cataracts; that of. 
the finest 
the river. | 

The beautiful pink or rose-coloured granite, | 
the syenite of the ancients, is very hard, and 
composed of large crystals, which receive an 
excellent polish. Two-thirds of the mass is. 
rose-coloured feldspath; sparkling mica and: 
glassy quartz fill up the intermediate snaces, 
mixed with hornblende. occasionally. Pliny 
sometimes designates obelisks made of this 
granite, as ‘‘ Thebaicus lapis,’ because it came 
from the region between Thebes and Syene. | 

Another granite, more resembling that of 
the ordinary kind, is found contiguous to it, | 
with particles occasionally much, coarser or 
finer. To these may be added the fine-grained 





granite; the gray with gray-coloured feldspath ; | - 


black and whte granite, which has white felds-' 
path with black flakes of mica, and oriental, 
basalt ; and a very dark kind, which is owing. 
to the abundance of mica. | 


The sandstone quarries of Adjar Selseleh’ 


furnished the chief part of the building stone: 
for the temples: they are situated in the sand- | 
stone district, and, according to some, the stone, 
resembles the grés de Fontainbleau. When first) 
taken from the quarry it is easily worked, 
and may be obtaimed in Jengths of 30 feet or, 
more. 

We findsome quarries of great extent on the 
borders of the valley of the nile. Limestone 
was generally employed in all the early build- 
ings; and quarries, from whence large quanti-' 
ties were taken, may be seen at Massarah, 
where there are tablets remaining, cut in the) 
time of Ames or Amasis, the leader of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who ascended the throne! 
about 1,500 years B.C.; and from these quar- 
vies all the compact magnesian limestone used! 
in the construction of the pyramids of Gizeh 
was taken. There are other quarries at Téh- 
neh, on the point of a hill, where is a thin de- 
posit of crystallised carbonate of Jime; nume-} 
rous nautili are found imbedded in the lime-' 
stone, some of which are more than 6 inches in 
diameter. 

In examining these excavations, we obtain 
some knowledge of the early Egyptian practice 
of detaching masses of stone, and also a valua- 
ble lesson on the saving of both material and 
labour. To the Egyptians the difficulty of| 
constructing a pyramid was scarcely more than! 
the removal of stone from the quarry, and 
building it up in the manner in which it lay 
previous to its being detached from the original 
bed; the only difference was, that the top 











quality is obtained on ‘the banks of 
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stones of the quarry became the foundation 
stones of the pyramid; they were taken away 
in layers, all of the same thickness, and built 
in courses; and as the work proceeded, the 
quarry might represent as many steps from 
bottom to top as the pyramid—inverted, of 
course. The stone wassure to liethe right way 
of its bed; and it would be scarcely necessary 
to mark an oblong stone, after it was detached; 
its depth being uniform with the others, would 
indicate sufficiently its true positiom. 

The manner in which a quarry was worked 
jis deserving of our attention. It was com- 
‘menced by levelling the surface of the rock 
and marking out asquare area of sufficient 
dimensions, to afford the quantity of stone re- 
‘quired; around this was cut a deep trench; at 
‘parallel distanees, 7 or 8 feet square, according 





‘were made, and then similar lines at: right 
‘angles, dividing the whole into as many: 
squares. After this the blocks were cut: to 
their required thickness; layer after layer was 
thus removed, according to the depth of the 
quarry, or as long as it yielded good stone. 
At other times, after the square was marked 
out on the top of the intended quarry, which 
lwas usually selected on the side of a hill, or 
where its face was perpendicular to the plain 
‘below, a horizontal trench was driven through 
lthe middle of the square, and then the masses 
of rock were detached on each side of this first 
groove; and as each layer was removed, new 
trenches were cut, until the whole assumed the 
character of a series of steps on each side of 
the centre, which rose from the bottom to the 
top of the quarry, resembling the form of a 
pyramid. The same machinery which lifted 
the stones from their beds or steps answered 
to elevate them to their new position. 

Limestone continued in use ‘for many years, 
after which a fine sandstone was employed, 
which was discovered to be of far greater 
durability. The quarries of Silsilis are exten- 
sive, and situated between Edfoo and Gébel 
Silsileh.. From’ them most of the sandstone 
was obtained which was used in the Egyptian 
temples and other public buildings. 








Tue Arms or THE See or Mancuester. 
—The arms granted to the See of Manchester 
have just passed the seals of the College of 
Arms. They are thus technically described :— 
“Or, on a pale engrailed gules, three mitres 
of the first; a canton gules, charged with three 
bendlets enhanced, or.’’ The arms will makea 
rich and showy blazon; the two colours used 
being red and gold, those of the old arms of 
'Manchester, or more strictly speaking, of the 
Grelles, Greslets, or Gresleys, the ancient 
‘barons of Manchester. These arms are pre- 
served in» the canton (asquare shield in the 
upper right hand corner of the field). The 
‘grant of a charge of three mitres of gold ona 
broad red upright bar in the centre of the shield 
‘is arich one heraldically, and worthy of the 
extent and importance of the See of Man- 
chester. i 

Nails of the best quality for shoeing horses 
are said. to be made from old wire ropes. - 
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to the size of the stones, other parallel trenches, 


Strength of DPartous Substances: 


Mr. Rennie found the following weights re- 
quisite to crush a cubical inch of the under- 
mentioned substances :— 

1284 lbs. 


Elm .. ae Ss 

White Deal .- 1928 
English Oak 3860 
Portland Stone .. 620 
Cragleith Stone 8688 


Cubes of a quarter of an inch, of different) 


metals, were crushed by the following 
weights :— 
Cast Tron 9775 Ibs. 
Cast.Copper.- - 7320 


Pike: Veliow Rrasss.... 10306 


Wrought Copper 6509- 
Cast Lead .. wa 488 


Some curious calculations have been made 
by Mr. Dodd, the civil engineer, on_ the com- 
parative tenaeity of certain metals, in the 
pure and alloyed state. He says, ‘‘If I take 
copper, whose ‘tenacity or strength on the 
square inch is 12 tons, 15 cwt.1 qr. and 12 Ibs., 
and to six parts of it add one of tin, whose 
tenacity is 1 ton, 19 cwts. 2. qrs. 16 lbs... finite 
reason would tell me 1 should weaken the 
copperl ton, 10 cwt. 3 qrss and 73-7 lbs., 
instead of which, I add 11 ton, 15 ewt. 3 qrs. 
and 6 lbs. toits tenacity or strength, as, ex- 
periment demonstrates; again, if] take three 
parts of tin, and add to it one of lead, the 
weakest of all metals, its-tenacity or strength, 
on the square inch, being only able to carry 
7 ewt. 2 qrs. and 23 lbs., mere human reason, 
by mathematical calculation, would tell me 
the two together would carry only 1 ton, 11 cwt. 
2 qrs. and 17 lbs., instead of which they will 
carry 4 tons, 11 ewt. and 8 lbs., which actual 
experiments demonstrate. How humiliating 





this to the knowledge of man, with all his 
chemical researches! How little does he 
know or comprehend of the secret workings of 
nature !”’ 

The cohesive force of metals is very much 


increased by hammering or rolling them. To}|. 


draw asunder a cylindrical bar of iron, of 14 
inch diameter, requires a force of 48 tons; 
while a bar of only 1 inch diameter, and whose 
cubic admeasurement is not half as much as 


the 14-inch, requires a force of 29 tons to draw | 
it asunder; and if we take a wire of 1-10th of an|} 


inch diameter, which has been rolled and 


drawn so_ repeatedly, in reducing it to that||. 
size, we shall find that it will require a force’ | 


of 650 lbs. to draw it asunder. 





‘ 
There has just been uncovered in the work-|| 


room at the eastern end of the Chamber. of 


Peers, in Paris, a ceiling painted by Henry|| 
Scheffer, representing King Charles the Fifthj | 


—to whom France owes the foundation of her 
first library. 


kingdom, and inviting them to comeand. study 
there for the benefit of his subjects. 
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He stands in his royal robes,|| 
receiving the learned and scientific men of his} 
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The New Wouses of Warliament. 
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HE slow progress which 
has been hitherto made 
in the building of the 
New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, has lately been 
rendered the subject of 
a debate in the House of Commons, dur- 
ing the course of which many facts were 
elicited which we cannot but deem sufficient to 
exculpate the architect from any degree of 
blame; but as it is not our intention to enter 
upon these just at present, we will here content 
ourselves with presenting an extract from Mr. 
Barry’s report, which is dated the Ist of Febru- 
ary; reserving for a future occasion an accu- 
rate statement of the expenditure of time and 
money, made up to this time, with whatever 
remarks of our own upon the subject that may 
seem necessary :— 

“The carease works of the building, as far 
as the site is available or free from temporary 
buiidings, are completed, with the following 
exceptions, namely, the upper portions of the 
Victoria-tower, the Clock-tower, and the Cen- 
tral-tower, which are upon an average 100 feet 
above the ground, St. Stephen’s perch above 
||the level of about 60 feet from the ground, two 
bays of the western portion of St. Stephen’s- 
hall, which are within eight feet of their 
intended height, and the central masses of the 
building abutting upon the Central-tower, and 
the towers of the river front, which, together 
with St. Stephen’s-hall, are now being roofed 
in 





“The scaffolding, stages, and hoisting-tackle 
of the three. towers are nearly completed, and 














contracts have been made for proceeding with} 
the upper portion of those towers. ; 

‘“The stone groin over the Octagon-hall, 
under the Central-tower, is turned, the centre- 
ing is struck, and the bosses are now being 
carved. ’ ‘ 

“The stone groining to the corridors in com- 
munication with the Central-hall, and other 
groins in various parts of the building, in- 
cluding those over thé public staircase, are for 
the most part completed. i 

““The fittings and finishings of the Peers’ 
and Commons’ libraries, the Peers’ refresh- 
ment-rooms, and the offices attached thereto, 
and the offices for the Clerk of the Crown, are 
so far advanced as to allow of those portions of: 
the building being occupied prior to the Easter 
recess. 

‘The fittings and finishings of the commi- 
tee-rooms, and corridors in the one-pair storey 
of theriver front are far advanced, and might 
have been completed by next Easter if the 
rooms had not been required for use at the 
commencement of the present session. 

‘“«The finishings of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain’s apartments, Her Majesty’s robiag-room, 
and the wood ceilings, wainscot framings, 
doors, &c,, for numerous apartments, corridors, 
&c., in various portions of the building, are in 
hand, and in part fixed. 

‘There are at present 1,399 men engaged 
upon the works of the New Palace; of which 
number 776 are employed at the building, 120 
at the quarries, 335 at the Government works 
at Thames-bank upon the joiners’ works and 
wood-carvings, and 168 upon miscellaneous 
works both at the buildings and elsewhere.”’ 
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On Framing Angles. 


|\In practical construction a knowledge of the 
method of ‘‘ framing angles,’’ as it is techni- 
cally called, is of great importance. When the 
Jength of a joint at an angle is not very great, 
merely cutting the joint so that upon joining 
the parts the plane of the joint shall bisect the 
angle, will suffice. This operation is deno- 
minated plain mitreing, and is shown for dif- 
ferent angles by fig. 1. But when an angle of 


\ 


i 


il 


| 











greater length has to be joined, and the 
description of work does not require that the 
joining should be hid from view, the method 
exhibited in fig. 2 is often employed. The 


Fig. 2. 


small bead renders the appearance of the 
work less objectionable, because any irregu- 
larities produced by shrinking are not seen in 
the shade of the quirk of the bedd. A bead 





upon an angle, where the nature of the thing 
does not determine it to be an arris, is fraught 
with many advantages; it is less obnoxious to 
injury, and admits of a secure joint without the 
appearance of one. Fig.3 exhibits a joint of 





Fig. 3. 


this description. It is the method generally 
adopted for joining linings together at external 
angles. Fig. 4 shows a very good joint for an 


























Fig. 4. 


exterior angle, whether it be a long or a short|| 
joint. Itis used for mitreing dado together ‘at 
external angles.. The joint represented by 
fig. 5 is considered superior to the latter for 





long joints in the direction of the grain of the 
pieces; theparts being drawn together by the 
from: of the joint itself, they can be adjusted 
with a greater degree of accuracy, and joined 
with more certainty. The angles of pilasters 
are often joined in this manner. ‘Interior 
angles are usually joined in the manner shown 




















Fig. 6, 
lvisible, the joint is mitred as in fig. 1, at the 


|being grooved, as in fig. 6. 


of joiners’ work, are put together. 























Fig. 7-7 


emplcyed in work of a) coarser description, 
‘one with a smaller groove. 


Sir Joun Soane’s Girt.—The 24th of March 
|is the day appointed for the distribution of the 
| dividends which shall have accrued during the 


tressed architects, and the widows and chil- 
dren of deceased architects left in destitute or 
distressed circumstances. Forms of application 
are to be had at the Museum, No. 13, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and must be filled up and 
jdelivered there on or before Thursday, the 
'/16th March, after which day the trustees state 
no application can be received. 

| Potytsecunic Instrpution.—The' institution 
jis) announced to be opened in March’ for the 
reception of works for exhibition, and to the 
‘general public im April. - 

|. A Lima newspaper! states thata substitute 





lead and other ores, has-been discovered. 


if 
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|visible edge only; the other parts of the joint | 
By this method, |: 
ithe skirting and dado at the interior angles of |. 
jrooms, the backs and back linings of windows, |, 
the jambs of doorways, and various ne 
Fig. 7 | 


‘shows the variation of this method which is| 


such as joining the angles of troughs, &c. It} 
is: better adapted for a water-tight joint than | 


preceding year from the sum of £5,000, Re- |; 
|\duced Three per Cent Bank Annuities, in- |! 
vested by the late Sir John Soane, among dis- |) 


for quicksilver, im: the extraction of silver from) 


Correspondence. 


——_ 


VENTILATION.OF SEWERS. 
To the Editor of the DEcORATOR’S ASSISTANT. 


‘Sir,—The accompanying drawing is intended) 
to exhibit an improved method of ventilating|| 
sewers. a@isasection of the basement storey) 
of a party wall; bis the area, showing also™the|} 
manner in which the drainage is performed; ¢ 
is the ground-floor storey; d the vault, showing} | 
the water-closet, and the manner in which it is 
drained; e is the house-drain; f the sewer; g'} 
‘the attic storey, roof, and chimney-stack; and 
‘hk the foul-air shaft. 




















I would propose that a spare shaft be left in | 
every house, to carry ‘off the effluvia of the) | 
‘drain, in: the manner shown in the drawing.|| 
‘The foul air, being considerably lighter than: |} 
the ordinary atmosphere, will ascend to the top | 
‘of the edifice and there be liberated. There} | 
are a great many houses built at present with/ | 
‘spare shafts in the party wall, which might! | 
very easily be made use of; and I would sug- 
gest that tubes might be fixed up the backs of|| 
churches and factory chimneys, where such lie | | 
contiguous to main sewers, by which means 
great good would be effected at a comparatively 
small outlay. i 
T remain, yours, 
London, Feb. 21, 1848... Orieo. | 
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‘PROFESSOR LESLIE’S FIRST LECTURE 
iW “ON PAINTING. 


Tue professor commenced by remarking upon 
_| that power which most painters possess of 
fairly estimating styles and excellencies that are 
entirely beyond their reach; and upon this 
pulls he founded his pretensions to the situa- 
jtion he then occupied—the difficulties of 
which, he said, had been much increased by 
the abilities of his illustrious predecessors, 
much of whose learning and elegance still 
‘continued to instruct us as part of ‘the perma- 
nent literature of the country, He then stated 
that he should proceed to advance some gene- 
ral observations on education in art. 

The road to art was proverbially a long one; 
and it was often'made longer than it need be 
by cur own mistakes. If, therefore, anything 
he could :say should tend to shorten it to his 
younger brother artists, it would be in a great 
measure owing to discoveries of some of his 
own errors, which though made too late to be 
of much benefit to himself, might possibly be 
of use to those whose habits were not so formed, 
but that they might be abandoned if wrong. 

Words could but very imperfectly explain 
what painting was, or what it should be—be- 
cause it was the business of painting to-do what 
‘words could not do. Writers on art, there- 
fore, often had recourse to the analogies that 
existed between painting and poetry; but we 
were always to remember in making use of 
analogies that the essential characteristics of 
‘every art were not those in which it resembled 
(other arts, but those in which it differed from 
‘them. Painting, addressing itself to the mind 
through the eye, should please at first by form, 
by colour, by light and shade, or it appealed in 
‘vain tothe mind. These things were, there- 
|\fore, the essence of the art—more especially 
‘colour and chiaroscuro, for it shared them with 
mo other, and he would say to every young 
‘painter, “‘ Address the imagination and the 
heart if you can, but please the eye with these 
you must.” He was not, however, to be 
‘understood as placing the pleasures of sense 
‘before those of the mind, or indeed on any- 
thing like an equality with them. He trusted, 
as he proceeded, to be able to show that he did 
| not underrate the poetry and sentiment of art, 
though he thought itia fatal mistake to under- 
_\value the means by which alone the mind and 
heart could speak to the eye—a mistake that 
might often have hindered the development of 
much poetic feeling. ' 

Genius, as far as it had to do with painting, 
might be considered as the union iof taste with 
imagination. Now, imagination seemed to be 
a power to which instruction could scarcely 


ui 
| 


Ronal Academy. 


—— 














_much improvement by cultivation, By taste, 
| in its most perfect condition, he understood not 
iene mere relish of beauty and of truth, but 


We 
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reach; and if in any degree amenable ‘to di-| 
‘rection, it could only be so through taste—a_ 
faculty that was admitted to be capable of 


‘true judgment ; the power that estimated all, 


things belonging to art relatively as well as 
singly. It had also asmuch to do with the heart 
as with the head; for material beauty would 
never be fully known but to him who knew also 
what was moral beauty. Imagination might be 
considered as the active power of genius—taste 
as the controlling and directing power. It was. 
the temperance which Shakspere recommends 
to the actors in their bursts of passion; but, || 
as he also told them, it was not fameness,—| 
neither was it mere fastidiousness, much less | 
timidity. It would dare all things fora great. 
end,—but it would never seek merely to, 
astonish; nor was it ever presumptions. It 
was not exclusive; it objected not to ugliness 
or deformity, but it assigned to them their 
proper places. It excluded only falsehood; 
and this it detected as readily under the most. 
magnificent disguises as when it affected the 
most childlike simplicity. It would be easy to 
expatiate on the attributes of taste until they, 
would tell him that he had proved that no 
man had ever possessed it; which was, indeed, 
true of taste in the abstract; for in the most 
perfect human works there existed flaws from’ 
the want of it, and which were, no doubt, al- 
ways traceable to partial cultivation and the | 
accidents of local position and evil associations, | 
And if taste were the proper director of the 
imagination, it was also modified in its turn, m 
every individual, by the particular caste of the 
latter. us| 

But considering them as distinct faculties, 
and that either might exist, though ina less | 
perfect condition, without the other, he would | 
endeavour to show the great importance of so | 
much of taste as depended on sound judgment, 
to the right exercise of the imagination. Few 
men had had more imagination than_ the 
amiable visionary Blake. No mind could have 
been loftier in its, aspirations than his,—no 
heart more pure. He conversed daily with 
angels—he wrote poetry that Charles Lamb 
called ‘glorious,’ and Coleridge quoted by 
heart; and, so far, he had taste as well as 
imagination. But his pictures, though the 
subjects were sublime, were too fantastic to be 
looked at with any seriousness; for, by a sin-) 
gular perversity of judgment, he was led to 
associate sinfulness with the pleasure of the 
eye, and he spoke of being haunted by demens | 
in the shapes of Titian, of Correggio, of 
Rubens, and of Rembrandt, tempting him. to 
commit light and shadow, and to be guilty of 
colouring. Blake, he should be told, was. 
mad; but this did not affect the argument, for 
madness was but an unbalanced mind, and 
the power he (Blake) wanted was, as he had’ 
said, judgment—the better part of taste. 
Blake was but an extreme specimen of what 
was always more or less the result of the un-, 
due predominance of the imagination—and 
which, as far as it threw off the controul of 
judgment, produced what might be called the 
fanaticism of art. 

Barry might be quoted as another, though ja 
less extreme, instance of an extraordinary 
man devoting himself to a great object, and 
wilfully rejecting much assistance of the 
‘highest value. He (Barry) spoke of the Dutch) 
and Flemish. painters, including Rembrandt 
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and Rubens, as out ofthe pale of his church. 
And what was the result? He (Barry) ex- 
pended six years of thought and labour in the 
production of a series of pictures of high 
moral aim; but so deficient in the attributes of 
art, that though they might be acknowledged 
as the productions of genius, no power of 
reasoning would ever persuade the world to 
admire them. 

To Blake and Barry he would now oppose, 
by way of contrast, Terbugh, asa painter of 
the least possible imagination, and whose works 
exhibited no remarkable degree of purity of 
mind. We should deduct, therefore, from his 
taste, all by which imagination and fine feel- 
ings might have exalted it. His subject had 
rarely anything to interest, and we might be 
thankful when they had nothing in them to dis- 
gust; for he (Terbugh) often descended to 
incidents of the most repulsive kind: a well- 
dressed woman, for example, tippling by her- 
self, and in the act of draining a long Flemish 
glass, while she has a stone bottle on her lap. 
Yet such, and others little better, from his 
hands, were made gems of art by the exquisite 
taste of the colour, execution, and light and 
shade, with which they were recommended to 
the eye; and Terbugh ranked with great 
painters, and was of aclass from which Rey- 
nolds did not disdain to: learn, and Raffaélle 
would not could he have seen its productions; 
while the works of Blake could scarcely be 
said to belong to the art; and those of Barry, 
from their lamentable deficiency inall that can 
satisfy the eye, must take a rank far below the 
productions of the painters he most despised of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

He (the professor) had no hesitation in say- 
ing that every artist whose name had lived, 
owed his immortality more to the excellence of 
his taste than to any other simple faculty. Not 
that it was his greatest quality ; but that it dis- 


played all the rest to their fullest advantage, | 


‘||and without it his mind would be but dimly 
and with difficulty seen. The lofty imagina- 
tion of Raffaélle, the wonderful fertility of his 
invention, with all his extraordinary dramatic 
power, and his deep knowledge of human 
nature, would never have placed him where he 
was, nearer to the hearts of men than any 
other painter that had ever lived, were it not 
for that pure and true taste which gave such 
an indescribable natural urbanity to every 
work of his hand,—from the earliest of his at- 
tempts to the grandest of his frescoes. Com- 
pare, for instance, his ‘‘ Galatea,’ with the 
same subject by Annibale Caracci, of which 
the National Gallery had the cartoon. In 
academic excellence the work of Annibale was 
not inferior to that of Raffaélle; but without 
anything of affected prudery, there was a 
modesty, a gentleness, in Raffaélle’s picture 
which by contrast would vulgarise works much 
less gross than that of the Bolognese. He had 
selected the “‘ Galatea’”’ of Raftaélle as a proof 
of the purity of his taste, because the subject 
was one in the treatment of which whatever 
there might be ef grossness in the mind of the 
painter would be sure to appear. 

It was taste only that could settle the diffi- 
cult questions of finish. A young painter in 
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the midst of a fine collection of pictures might 
be puzzled by seeing so wide a separation be- 
tween great masters in the degree of attention 
they had given to the details of their works. 
But he would learn as he became acquainted 
with the art, that all pictures were finished if 
the intention of the master was fully conveyed; 


and that details might be omitted by Velas- 


quez or introduced by Terbugh, and the efiect 
be equally satisfactory, because,{whatever the 
one gave or the other left out was given or 
omitted under the guidance of an exquisite 
taste. Who, for instance, while standing be- 
fore the ‘‘ Boar Hunt,’’ by Velasquez, in the 
National Gallery, would desire more than he 
could find in it; or in looking at the “ Blue 
Boddice,” by Terbugh, in Her Majesty’s col- 
lection, would regret that the finish had been 
carried so far? 

In speaking of this faculty hitherto, he had 
assumed the meaning that always accompanies 
the word when used by itself—v. e., good taste. 
But good taste might be considered as the ex- 
ception, and bad, or rather mixed, taste as the 
rule. In cold or phlegmatic natures taste was 
amere negation—hence mediocrity; but ar- 
dent temperaments had always strong relishes 


—and if these were not, by nature or educa-|| 


tion, directed to truth, they would always turn 
to falsehood. It would not be necessary for 
him to say that the best and worst tastes had 
often been united in the same men; and where 
great powers of invention and execution were 
joined toa false but plausible taste, the pos- 
session of them was able to corrupt an age. 
Indeed, as art appeared to have sometimes 
risen to a great height at the bidding of a 
single commanding mind of rightly directed 
powers, it had at other times sunk into corrup- 
tion by the no less powerful influence of a 
single mind possessed of the ability to give to 
falsehood the appearance of truth. Not but 
that there were always concurring circum- 
stances in the state of society to facilitate 
either the ready admission of truth or of false- 
hood, and that these circumstances acted upon 
leaders as leaders again acted upon the multi- 
tude; and this afforded a clue to one cause of 
the irregular progress of art—a progress 
marked, ever since painting might be said to 
have reached its maturity, by alternate periods 
of great vigour with periods of decay, some- 
times verging on dissolution. It was consola- 
tory to know, however, that in most countries 
in which painting had achieved great triumph, 
the achievement had not always been for once 
only; though it was of great importance to 
notice that different periods of excellence had 
always been marked by different characters of 
excellence. And this should teach us a lesson 
we did not seem disposed to learn—namely, 
that any attempt to remove particular styles of 
art must always prove futile, since history 


showed us that art had often revived, but/ 


styles never. 

Believing, as he had said, that taste was the 
only faculty obedient to training, and that 
imagination was beyond our reach, excepting 
through its influence, he would point out some 
of the dangers to which he thought taste was 
exposed in its immaturity. A young painter 
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Whatever might be the deficiency of this great) 
‘work in historical dignity arose from the gross- 


at the commencement of his studies, how far. 
‘soever he might be from the perception of the 
|highest beauties of pictures, would generally 
‘see truly their faults. As he became better 
| aequainted with fine works of art the beauties 
he discovered in them would atone to him for 
the faults which he still sees. But if, on be- 
coming still more alive to their excellencies, he 
‘allowed himself to be persuaded that their 
faults were necessarily connected with their 
beauties--or that they were conventional 
merits, and not only inseparable from, but in- 
|idispensable to, a particular style,—he would 
make an opening in his mind for the admission 
iof all the unfounded theories which ingenious 
\leritics had at different times broached on the 
false plan of considering pictures as the art, 
rather than as imperfect manifestations of 
‘parts of the art; which was the most that 
‘could be said even of the greatest works known 
‘to the world. Sir Joshua Reynolds, wise and 
icandid, and above all things loving and seek- 
‘ing the truth, advocated a theory founded on 
‘this basis; and which, although he did not 
allow it to influence his own practice, had 
‘certainly a tendency to preclude much that the 
student might learn from his example. It 
was, perhaps, chiefly from modesty that Rey- 
nolds placed colouring—a quality he so greatly 
lexeelled in—lower than he (the professor) 
‘thought it should be placed among the attri- 
‘‘butes of art. It was natural that he (Sir 
Joshua) should not think the most highly of 
‘that which he found so easy; but as he (the 
professor) had not the samereason for under- 
valuing this charming power, he would endea- 
\jvour to show why he ventured to dissent on 
this point from so deservedly high an authority. 
‘Nor was he the first. professor in that academy 
‘who had differed from Sir Joshua in this mat- 
iter—for Opie, in his third lecture, in allusion 
ito the theory of Reynolds says, ‘‘ Though I 
respect him much, I respect truth more, which 
‘I think will bear me out in maintaining the 
contrary opinion.” 
| In the first letter which, Reynolds addressed 
tothe “‘Idler,’’ he spoke of ‘‘ critics who are 
continually lamenting that Raffaélle had not 
\the colouring and harmony of Rubens, or the 
ilight:and.shadow of Rembrandt, without con- 
\sidering how much the gay harmony of the 
‘former, or the affectation of the latter, would 
take from, the dignity of Raffaélle.” He (the 
professor) thought that the following reply to 
this might fairly be suggested on behalf of 
ithe critics. The colouring and harmony of 
Rubens, instead of injuring the dignity of 
/Rafiaélle, would, if applied with the discrimina- 
\tion with which Raffaélle was sure to have ap- 
plied it to his works, have greatly improved 
them. Imagine, for instance, the ‘Galatea ”’ 
with the tone and harmony of Rubens, or the 
““ Parnassus —and the image of a work would 
be immediately presented to the mind of far 
greater perfection than either of those pictures 
in their present| state. Then, again, that the 
colour of Rubens might be accommodated. to 
all that was most dignified and pathetic in the 
jart, we had a striking proof in a picture by his 
hand that yielded to nothing in the world in 
sentiment, the ‘Descent from the Cross.” 

















ject), the expression, he repeated, of her face 


surpassed, 





‘selves. 
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ness of form and want of elevation of charac- 
ter in some of the personages. It might be 
objected also that the dress of the Magdeline 
was too modern; but the expression of her 
face—little as we saw of it,—the grief and 
reverence with which she receives in her arms 
the feet of the Lord (a beautiful thought, and), 
which he [the professor] did not remember to 
have occurred to any other! painter of the sub- 


and attitude had rarely been equalled, never 
It was, indeed, perfect, and the 
colour and chiaroscuro were of the greatest] 
importance in assisting the deep impression} 
this matchless work must make on ~ every) 
human being that had a heart. 
Then, again, as to the light and shadow of) 
Rembrandt being incompatible with the dignity 
of Raffaélle, he would say the. same thing, 
Unquestionably not, if used with Raffaélle’s 
judgment; and he (the professor) believed) 
Ratfaélle would have gladly availed himself of) 
Rembrandt’s powers in such subjects as the} |. 
‘“TIncendio del Borgo’’ and the “‘ Liberation of 
Saint Peter from Prison.’’ One -of the most 
remarkable features in the character of Rafta- 
élle was the quickness with which .he saw and 
made himself master of every beauty and 
excellence in the works of others—of his con-) 
temporaries as well as of the painters who had, 
preceded him; and to this it was in part—he 
could scarcely say how great a part—owing) 
that he so far surpassed all other painters of) 
his time excepting Michael Angelo. To this! 
quality not only his quickness, his taste, and’ 
his penetration were necessary, but his natural 
modesty. Henever thought’ too well of him- 
self; but he strove’to the last, ‘‘ That he might; 
attain, not as although he had already at- 
tained,’’ to excellence. Indeed, the example 
of Raffaélle’s habits.of mind was the best of; 
any individual example that could be proposed} 
to the student. 
We often heard of the language and ‘the 
grammar of art; and these words were fre- 
quently used where there was no real corres-|| 
pondence between the qualities in painting) | 
which they were put for and the words them- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Fourth 
Discourse, spoke of Paul Veronese and Tinto- 
retto as possessing merely the language of 
painters; and adds, “It is but poor eloquence 
that only shows that the orator can talk.” He 
(the professor) would wish his auditors to con- 
sider for a moment what were the qualities 
thus compared to language—i.e., to a system 
of mere arbitrary ‘signs of things, which, 
having no resemblance to the things them- 
selves, varied in every nation under heaven. 
The powers of art, thus compared to language, 
presented with the most vivid images of all 
that nature addressed to our sight; and these 
images were given to us by Paul Veronese with 
a greater degree of general truth than any 
other painter had ever achieved on so large a 
scale as that of his principal works. He 
united exquisite harmony and purity withthe 
greatest brilliance and force of colour, and the 
most unaffected system of light and shade. 
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He had elegance, grace, dignity; and in some 
of his compositions a grandeur of style, not 
unworthy of Michael Angelo; while Tinto- 
retto, possessing many of the highest excellen- 
cies of colour, appeared irresistibly to our 
imagination by the power of his chiaroscuro. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





TEMPERING ON STEEL.—In the year 1789, 
Mr. Hartley obtained a patent for a mode of 
tempering cutting instruments of steel, by im- 
mersion in oil, heated to a regulated tempera- 
ture, measured by a thermometer. This was 
certainly a great improvement, both in point 
of precision and despatch, on the common 
method of heating the instrument over a flame 
till a certain colour, produced by a film of 
oxide, appears on its surface. Thecolours are, 
At 480° F. avery faint yellow for lancets. 
450 -- a palestraw colour for razors and 
surgeons’ instruments. 
470 .. a full yellow for penknives. 
490 .- abrown for scissors and chisels 
for cutting cold iron. 

a brown with purple spots for 
axes and plane irons. 

a purple for table knives and 
large shears. 

a bright blue for swords, watch 
springs, truss springs, and bell 
springs. 

afull blue for small fine saws, 
daggers, &c. 

a dark blue, verging on black, is 
the softest of all the grada- 
tions, when the metal becomes 
fit only for pit and hand saws, 
which must be soft, that their 
teeth may bear sharpening by 
the file, and setting by the 
hammer or pliers. 


510 .- 
530 .. 
550 -- 


560 .. 
600 .. 


Comparative Rate or SPEED oN Rait- 
ways.—The principal railway companies have 
fixed the accelerated speed at which the trains 
will run during the winter quarter at the fol- 
lowing comparative rates:—Express trains on 
the Great Western travel at the rate of 40 
miles an hour; North-Western, 38; South- 
Eastern, 35; Brighton Coast, 35; Eastern 
Counties, 29; and South-Western, 39. First 
and second-class—Great Western, 32; North 
and South-Western, 26; South-Eastern and 
Brighton Coast, 23; and Eastern Counties, 24. 
Third class, or parliamentary trains—Great 
and North-Western, 16; Brighton Coast and 
South-Eastern, 18; South-Western, 24; and 
Eastern Counties, 14. Mail trains travel 
at the same rate as first and second-class 
trains. 


The days appointed for the reception of 
pictures and other works of art, intended for 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, are Monday 
the 8rd and Tuesday the 4th of April. 


Mepat Die-Sinxers have been called on by 
the Art Union for specimens of their dies,’ 
with the view of giving commissions for a 
series of medals. 
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Artistic Currosities.—It may not be gene- 
rally known to the passers through King-street,, 
Covent-garden, that in the smoking-room of|} 
the Garrick Club are four pictures painted in 
distemper, though slight of their kind, rival- 
ling any similar works that have been produced. 
“The Ruins of Baalbec,’’ by David Roberts, is 
one of the most elegant productions of his 
pencil. The architectural details are touched 
with all the certainty and grace so peculiarly 
his own; and the train of camels and figures 
are executed as he only knows how to execute 
such matters. Stanfield has contributed ‘‘ The 
Remains of a Roman Arch, &c.’’—we believe 
at Ancona; the sea in the distance. This 
picture possesses quality of tone and air that 
exhibits in some respect the superiority of the 
material over oil. The early practice of both 
these masters in the scene-room of the theatre 
has well qualified them for such productions. 
Nor is Mr. Louis Haghe—so well known for 
his eminence as a lithographic draughtsman 
—far behind these artists in his two subjects; 
one a scene in the Low Countries—the other 
aviewin Italy. Both are with figures, on a 
large scale. Hitherto unused to the material, 
these pictures by Mr. Haghe prove that to 
the experienced and true artist the mere fact. 
of change in the employment of pigments and. 
vehicles is of little import. When the mind 
can conceive, the hand readily obedient in one 
medium can easily accommodate itself to 
another.—Atheneum. 








SLotices to Correspondents. 


QUERIES. 


{In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may he interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—Ep1Tor DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT.] 


S1z,—I should feel greatly obliged if any of your numerous 
subscribers would inform me as to the best kind of wax for 
modelling very fine ornamental work, and the best method 
of preparing the same.—I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
A SvusBscriBER. Birmingham, Feb. 20, 1848. 

Sir,—Could any of your correspondents inform me respect- 
ing the process of polishing a cast of rice glue, and the 
material of which the mould should be formed ?—Yours, 
&c., J. Couuines. Pimlico, Feb. 20, 1848. M 

S1z,—I should feel obliged if any of your correspondents 
would favour me with the recipe for a good varnish for 
wood that will take French polish upon it without getting. 
rubbed up.—J. L. Bradford, Yorkshire, Feb. 19, 1848. 





A PATRON From NuMBER I.—Apply to the Messrs. Acker-' 
mann, in the Strand, with regard to your first question. 
We know of no article that will brighten water-colour 
paintings without leaving a gloss, nor do we believe that 
there is such a thing in existence. However, if you apply 
as above, you may be satisfactorily answered on this point 
also. 

A BricKLAyYER (Edgeware-road)—We are aware that 
sewers constructed of pipeclay have been recommended, 
but we really cannot perceive their utility. The material 
is at once unsafe and expensive. 

T. B.—Indian rubber dissolved is stated to form an excellent 
yehicle for oil-colours. Try it, and perhaps the diffieulty 
will be overcome. 

RecetveD.—“ F.’?—‘ Marcus.”’—‘* A Carpenter.’’—“‘ A 
Friend’? [your suggestion will be attended to].—‘* Gothic 
Architecture’? [we will reserve it]—‘‘A Country Sub- 
scriber.?’—‘* Kenney.’ —‘ F, M. S.’? [send the article]. 
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Terms used in Architectural and 
Lntettor *Becoration, 


(Continued from page 161.) 


CorneER-STONE (in building), the stone 


placed at an angle of a building. 


Crampoons (in building), pieces of iron 
hooked at the ends, employed for drawing or 
pulling up stones, timber, &c. 


Davo (in architecture), that part in the 
middle of the pedestal of a column, marked a, 
between its base and cornice. It is of a cubic 
form. The dado employed in the interiors of 
buildings is a continuous pedestal, with a 
plinth and base moulding surmounting the 
die. This continuous pedestal, with its mould- 
ing, is constructed of wood, and is usually 





about the height of a chair-back. Its present 
use is to protect the stucco-work or paper of 
the walls, but originally it was used as an ar- 
chitectural decoration to a room. The con- 
struction requires care in joining the deals of 
the dado, which are ploughed and tongued, 
keyed transversely at their backs, in order to 
prevent any joint from appearing in the die or 
plane surface. Some dados are panelled. 


Dancerte (in heraldry), is when the outline 
of a bordure is greatly indented, as fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


Fig, 1. 


There is also a bearing of a bend called double 
dancetté (fig. 2). Thus, he beareth azure, a 
bend double dancetté argent. 





Denrex (in architecture), an ornament in 
No. 44.—Vol. II. 


cornices bearing some resemblance to teeth; 


An Elustratey Glossary of Technical | particularly in the Ionic 
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and _ Corinthian| 


orders. Vitruvius prescribes the breadth of, 











each dentel, or tooth, to be half its height, | 
and the metopa, or interval between each two, 
to be two-thirds of the breadth. [We shall 
shortly give the rule for drawing the dentel. ] 


Doorway (in architecture), the entrance to 
a house, distinguished from a gateway by being 
smaller in dimensions. Anciently, doorways 





were but mere open spaces without any means 
of closing the entrance. The accompanying|| 
example belongs to the circular style. 


Decoration, the art of embellishing by 
means of painting or sculpture. It is essen- 
tially an art of taste, but is modified in its ap- 
plication by various known rules founded upon 
experience, deductive science, or adaptation. 
Decoration has been extensively employed 
from the most remote periods, and has given 
rise to many elaborate essays upon peculiarity 
of style. As we have presented many valuable 
papers on the subject in the body of this work, 
it would be needless for us to enter upon it in 
this place. 





(To be continued.) 
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Artistic Socteties. 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Wryss’s Appress to Artists. — 

At a general meeting of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, held on February the 19th, Mr. T. Wyse, 
V.P., inthe chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
‘|Franklin on the ‘Connection between Art 
and Manufactures,” the object of which was to 
|claim for the decorative art a higher place 
than is usually assigned to it, and to shew 
‘/that some of the greatest artists of antiquity 
had not thought the practice of it derogatory 
to them. Some ordinary business having 
been transacted, 


Mr. Wyse addressed the meeting at con- 
siderable length. He said that a great and 
beneficial change was taking place in England 
in respect of the arts; every time he returned 
here from his own country, he fancied he saw 
a differenee, which to those who were always 
here was, perhaps, not visible. Most im- 
portant was the study of the fine arts, and all 
study that would tend to counteract the hurry 
and scuffle which characterise our time. To 
interest the people in art was of the first con- 
sequence,—without a sympathising public it 
was useless to expect progress in the arts. It 
was not because Greece was free that art 
reached there so noble an elevation, but be- 
cause all participated in the enjoyment of it 
and could appreciate its efforts. Some had 
said that England was too democratic for the 
arts; this he must regard as a calumny 
against free institutions, or a calumny against 
art; he denied it wholly, as he could never 
believe that free thought, free word, and free 
action were opposed to the progrees of art. 
The great obstacle to its progress amongst us 
was a want of sympathy, which had been pro- 
duced by the separation of art from the 
purpose of ordinary life. There could be no 
lack of powerin England ; poetry and eloquence 
were not wanting in England, then why 
should art be, which was but another form of 
poetry—the poetry of form? Our insulated 
position, whieh drove us to the practical, had, 
perhaps, something to do with our backward- 
ness in art. In America there was the same 
tendency ; all travellers were struck with the 
great progress making there in everything 
but art; but that would necessarily follow. 
It was desirable our tourists should regard 
matters of art differently from what they did. 
Travellers who had seen all Europe (and in too 
many cases made all Europe see them) often 
returned little benefitted in this respect. 
Much of that one-sidedness which once 
characterised England was, however, for- 
tunately disappearing, and we were more 
willing than formerly to learn, no matter from 
what source. A great move was heing made, 
and it was surely worth while to strive to form 
a truly English school. To raise art, we must 
elevate the artist. If we looked to the annals 
of Greece we found the artist the counsellor 








‘looked at the noble works left by architecture 


and friend of the ruler; so alsoin Rome. In 
the middle ages, too, when new _ institutions 
grew up, we found artists, if not in the state, 
in the church; in the bosom of the church 
the greatest artists and preservers of art were 
nurtured; while all around were war and 
struggling, there they found peace—the pro- 
moter of art. Art never died in England,}|. 
though it was sick; there was twilight, but 
never perfectnight. As inthe Athenian game, 
where the torch was handed from youth to 
manhood, and from manhood to old age, 
without being extinguished, so art was never 
lost, but still transmitted. As the church 
became corrupted, another society for the pre- 
servation of art arose within it. Those who 


necessarily asked how it was that, while in 
other respects society was retrograding, such 
wonderful buildings were raised. These 
were the work of a confedracy who had their 
own laws and powers, preserving inviolate the} |. 
secrets of their art. There was a story re- 
corded of an architect murdering the son ofa 
bishop because he had communicated the 
secret to another. Their statutes were pre- 
served in a town in Germany to this day, and 
showed great coincidence with ancient German 
architecture as we now see it. Succeeding 
these, as communicators of art, continued Mr. 
Wyse, we find the Italian schools, each de- 
pending on one master, and following his 
rules. This accounted for the numbers of 
what are called ‘‘Guido’s” and ‘‘ Caracci’s” 
which are of the school only,—executed by 
pupils of these masters, and in some cases) 
touched or finished by them. This was not an} 
organisation like the church, but approximated | 
tothe philosophic schools of Greece, from 
each of which proceeded a body of doctrine. 
During this time artists lost nothing of their 
importance with the state: Raffaélle might be 
seen descending the steps of the Vatican with 
as noble a band of followers and disciples as’ 
any prince; and Brunelleschi might be heard) 
calling boldly on the Florentines to attempt great 
works. A short time only had elapsed since 
he (the speaker) had read the noble preamble 
with which, in the fourteenth century, the 
Florentines commenced the record of the 
foundation of their great church. It would be 
well if our senators, at this moment especially, 
could here how this small state spoke. The 
preamble said, that considering it was of the) 
utmost importance forastate to show by its 
outward works its inward wisdom, they had 
commanded Arnolpho to commence a church, 
&c. Only a few nights before Mr. Barry had 
been accused of occupying ten years in the!| 
erection of the intended senate-house. ‘This | 
church in Florence took 230 years in building. | 
But did the Florentines hesitate orfear? No, 
Every artist who could aid in producing ex- 
cellence was encouraged to come forward: 
time was not considered, expense was not con- 
sidered. They spent more money upon it, 
than they had on all their wars, and food was, 
taxed expressly in aid of the funds for com-| 
pleting this church. The same spirit was 
apparent all over Italy; they had a stout heart, 
and full confidence that art would never be 











||that was spent upon it. 
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wanting to the state, and would pay back all 


The speaker went on to trace the progress of 
schools. Louis XIV., although a mock Augus- 
tus, Made up of contrivances and shams, led 
to the recognition of the value of art and the 
worth of artists in his reign. In the Nether- 
lands, at the same time, we know that artists 
were commissioned as ambassadors, and stood 
in the first rank. We come to England, and 
there we find art merely permitted, not en- 
nobled. The orthodoxy of whitewash was 
deemed of more importance than art; the 
painter was shut out from the church. Where 
should such severity end? If painted glass be 
admitted, why not painted walls? If music, 
why not sculpture? The artist was driven from 
the high places; the upholsterer took the place 
of the architect. Look in the country-houses 
of the aristocracy, where in truth our aristo- 
cracy reign, and what do we find? Little but 
family portraits, or subjects foreign to our 
sympathies. Our own noble history is lost 
sight of, affording as it does countless subjects 
for illustrations. Look in our courts of law, 
still no art. A lining of deal painted to look 
like oak is the utmost we could expect to find. 
When every now and then an isolated instance 
of one of our own nobles encouraging art did 
occur, a great cry was raised of the patronage 
afforded by our aristocracy. Patronage! why 
one single cardinal of Rome had done more 
than all our aristocracy together. And now 
when the barrier had been broken down, and, 
in our new chambers of legislature, we were 
about to afford an asylum toart, murmurs were 
heard and cries for undue haste. The discus- 
sion in the House, however, had shown how 
few there now were who refused a recogni- 
tion of theclaims of art. Nowthat artists had 
an opening afforded them to assist their 
country, the question of preparation must be 
considered. They should occupy themselves 
with their books as well as their pencil. They 
should get the language, the gyammar of their 
art of course, and then strive to compose. The 
mechanical art of painting was of itself little. 
The question to every picture should be, what 
does this tell me? Whether landscape or 
figure piece, it should still have a soul, and 
speak to the soul. An artist must be educated ; 
to produce mere transcripts of nature is not 
sufficient, and it was to be wished that they 
should give a short time to the study of books 
every day. 

Cornelius had told him, that when he wanted 
inspiration, he opened Shakspeare, and there 
he always found it. They might rely upon it, 
that such a practice would give elevation of 
thought, and lead them above works which 
belonged only to the ephemeral day. These 
were not the objects of art. They could not all 
be Shaksperes and Raffaélles, but all could aid 
ininspiring a love for such men, and that was 
much; all could make the men about them 
better, and that was more. Praise had_ been 
given to those who made two blades of 
oS grow where only one had grown before: 

e would say, that to make two minds think 
who had never thought before was a nobler 
act, and should be more highly lauded. 


DY eneeving. 


_ 


Tue art of veneering bears some analogy to 
that of Buhl-work—the difference being that 
instead of the thin slips of wood being laid 
own to a particular pattern, the whole surface) 
of the underneath portion, generally of some 
coarse material, is covered by the veneer plate, 
the whole thus forming an economical and in| 
many cases equally useful substitute for a more 
expensive wood. In commencing our subject, | 
it may be as well to explain to the reader the 
manner in which the veneer plate is formed. A 
large block of whatever description of wood is 
to be employed, is secured by means of pins to 
a sort of frame which traverses a sort of rail-. 





of steam power applied to revolving cogs. 
underneath, presses the wood against the teeth 
of a circular saw. A workman is employed to. 
guide this operation, which he does by standing 
at the side of the saw and as it cuts the wood, 
prevents accidents by placing a long stick 
between the severed plate and the side of the 
He has also at his command a powerful’ 


| 
| 


saw. 


an instant. 


order to prevent the plates from warping. | 
They are then ready for use. 


veneered ready, the operation is performed as, 
follows:—The ground, or that part whichis to, 


be inside, of the plate is first moderately 





wetted with warm water or thin glue and laid 
on the ground directly; the workman now 
takes a veneering hammer, and, beginning at. 
one end, works from the middle to each side 
until neither air nor glue exudes from the 
sides or ends. This isone method, but another 
called veneering by cauls is employed, although) 
it must be remembered that its use is only ad-| 


veneer by means of ahammer. ‘‘A caul is 
made out of solid wood, shaped to the wood to 
be veneered, and being well heated, and after-, 
wards oiled and greased, it is screwed down 


heat sends out the glue, causing the veneer to. 


by heat, made to bend to the crooked surface. 


across to keep them straight with wainscoat,. 
are used for card-table tops.” 
If a caul be employed, the veneer must. 


thickness; or wherever there is a thin place the 
glue will collect, and consequently the veneer, 


In order to heat the cauls regularly and 


some cabinet-makers. A hot-plate consists of) 
a thin plate of cast-iron, with a furnace fire 
below it. One heated by steam is more safe, 
and not liable to over heat. 











way, and which being set in motion by means | 


break with which he ean stop the machinery in | 


After the plates have been cut they are rub-'} 
bed over their surface with sand-paper in order) | 
to erase all irregularities on their surface, and | 
pieces of calico are glued on at the extremitiesgin || 


Having both the plate and the article to be! ' 


warmed at a fire, and the outside slightly |: 


missible where it is impractible to lay on the |. 


upon the veneer, and by its pressure and its | 
bed close to the ground. For carved surfaces, | 
sometimes thin wainscoat is used for cauls, and, || 


In-general, cauls of one-inch deal, keyed |. 


necessarily be rendered of a very uniform) | 





will be imperfectly laid, and liable to blister.) 


sufficiently, a large hot-plate is employed by) 
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OWEVER much 
may be our venera- 
tion of the ancients 
for their ingenuity, 
when we come to 
regard the screw, 


that veneration 
must, most as- 
suredly, be  in- 


creased to a still 
greater extent. Few 
persons, unaware 
of its exact nature, 
would be inclined to 
regard this instru- 
ment with any ex- 
traordinary degree 
of interest, yet 
|\when they learn that by means of those few 
|'rings placed on the surface of a cylinder, the 





operations can be achieved—when they learn 
that the instrument thus formed is equally use- 
ful in the lifting of a 74-gun ship of war and 
the formation of a Geneva watch, they cannot 
fail in experiencing surprise. 

The screw cannot properly be denominated 
a simple instrument, inasmuch as it is never 










methods employed for the application of me- 
chanical power, there are none which can take 
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used without the assistance of a lever or winch | 
to help to turn it; but amongst the variety of 
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precedence of this instrument. The wedge, 
the inclined plane, and the lever were merely 
the natural inventions of untutored minds; 
but the construction of the screw—more elabo- 
rate in principle and more powerful in effect 
than either of these—required a more ad- 
vanced knowledge of mechanical art in order 
to bring it to perfection. The screw is essen- 
tially a compound machine—combining, as it 
does, all the properties of the other powers, 
without any of that encumbrance which would 
necessarily attend upon their individual em- 
ployment. 

To such of our readers as have not had had 
an opportunity of seeing original screws made ; 
but have only seen them formed by means of 
other screws—as in the use of taps and dies by 
smiths, or the screw-plate by clock-makers, 
bell-hangers, &c., a brief description may not 
be deemed unacceptable. 

Our design is to point out the manner in 
which a variety of the most useful screws may 
be obtained, as well as to ennumerate some of 
the purposes to which particular screws can 
be applied. 








I.—SCREWS IN SOFT WOOD. 


Screws in soft wood are cut by means of a 
tool called a “tap and screw box.” Figs. 1 and 
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2 show one of these boxes as fit for use, while 
fig. 3 exhibits the box without its top—show- 
ing the two Y shaped cutters, which are held 
in their proper position by the bolts shown in 
fig. 5 passing through the box. Fig. 4 exhibits 
the top of the box—the side shown to go next 
to the box—therefore exposing the aperture 
for the passage Of the wood cut out-by the first 
cutting Y, which isso placed asto cut only 
half the depth of the required thread—leaving 
the second cutter, which is placed oa the oppo- 
site side of the box, and half a thread lower, to 
finish the screw. It will be perceived that as 
soon as the first cutter has cutits share, the 

SX thread in the box conducts the wood to 

form ,the screw to the next cutter, and 
the remaining thread in the box con- 
ducts the wood so that a perfect screw 
is formed. The “tap” is generally 
made of cast-iron, a section of which 
would appear as shown in fig.7; and 
on the screw-box is generally given a 
circle showing the size of the centre-bit 
required to bore the hole for the nut. 
| One cutter only is requisite in the box 

when the size of the screw is under two 

inches. 

Beech is the wood generally employed for 
the purpose of screw-making—especially for 
joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ bench-screws, 
hand-screws, &c. 


— 


SY ees 


(To be continued.) 


A Worp with our Reapers.—Last week 
we commenced the publication of a series of 
designs in a separate form suitable for binding 
with this work. The first specimen having 
met with the unqualified approbation of all 
who have seenit, and we having been re- 
quested to continue them as frequently as pos- 
stble, we will endeavour to issue them monthly ; 
as this has been the first great step made to- 
wards the art education of the people, the pro- 
prietors of this work earnestly trust that their 
exertions may not be unsupported by those 
who have the power (and who has not?) to do 
so by their patronage. Recommendations of 
our work by our readers to their friends and 
acquaintances is of the utmost importance to 
us; and we rely upon their kindness and 
generosity to further our interests where they 
are so intimately connected with their own. 
The desigu given last week was for a panel. 
Its composition partakes both of the Eliza- 
bethian and Arabesque styles. 


Cutorororm in Manuractures.—The power- 
ful solvent capabilities of chloroform are now 
by experiment fully establised. Caoutchouc, 
resin, copal, and gum-lac, bromine, iodine, the 
essential oils, &c., yield to its solvent powers. 
This property may, itis believed, prove ex- 
tensively of advantage in many of the fine and 
useful arts. 


In Ipswich, machines are now at work 
knitting stockings by steam. The workis done 
with beautiful accuracy. One young person can 
attend to three machines, and each machine 


will knit one stocking in three hours. 





‘room than an ordinary frame. 
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Worresponvdence. 


—— 


IMPROVED EASEL. 

‘To the Editor of the DEcoRATOR’S ASSISTANT. 
Sir,—A great improvement might, I think, be 
made in easels by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing plan :— 

The ordinary easel is shaped like a step- 
ladder, thus— 


but if the left leg were to be attached in this! 
way, by means of a hinge— 





and the long leg made in two pieces and 
joined in front by another hinge, the artist 
would be enabled to gain more space in his) 
studio, by packing up the whole, when not in| 
use, into a portable compass. When packed,) 
the pieces would fall thus— 


ttl | 
like the leaves of a book, and occupy no more 
Yours truly, 

Wilsden, March 4, 1848. 


PENCILENSIS, 





_ Preserving anp Cotovurine Woop.—M. 
Renard, of the Rue de Rocher, Paris, has 
lately taken out a patent in England for im- 
provements in preserving and colouring wood. 
His process is thus described in the specifica-_ 
tion:—A strong cylinder is placed in close, 
‘contact with the large piece of timber intended 
to be stained by means of leather washers, and 
held in its place with a screw jack and chains.| 
This cylinder is exhausted by any suitable’ 
means, and to the other end of the piece of 
timber is fixed a bag made of some imper-, 
meakle cloth. The other end of this bag is 
tied on toa stop-cock, fixed ina vessel con- 
taining the colouring matter. When the cylin-. 
der is exhausted, the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the colouring fluid forces it into the 
pores of the wood. In this manner wood may 
be stained of any required colour, or impreg- 
nated with any substance intended to preserve 
it from decay. | 





New Era in Steam Navication.—In the | 
Washington Union is areport froma board of 
engineers and others, appointed by the Trea-: 
sury to test an important improvement in the 
construction of naval steam-engines, the in- 
vention of Captain Ericsson. There appears to | 
be an apparatus called an evaporator, and, 
another a condenser, conveniently arranged 
amidst the machinery so as to occupy very 
little space. By this, the steam, after performing 
its work, is converted into water, and forced 
back into the boiler—again and again taking 
the same routine. As some of the steam will 
always be lost by loose joints, the evaporator) 
supplies the deficiency from the element in 
which the vessel floats, and from this increased) 
supply of steam the condenser affords any de- 
sired amount of fresh water. The whole is 
said to be complete and perfect. 
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Royal Acavemp. 
PROFESSOR LESLIE'S FIRST LECTURE 
ON PAINTING. 

(Concluded from page 170.) 


Iv was no unfair mode of rating the qualities 
of art (continued the professor) to estimate 


|them by the difficulty of their attainment, and 


the rarity with which we found them in any 
tolerable degree of perfection. A poet might 
in a word or two convey an. idea of the com- 
plexion of a beautiful woman, and those words 
often very vaguely used. In the hands of 
Shakspeare, ‘‘Nature’s pure red and white”’ 
were sufficient; but the painter to do this, was 
to be engaged in an actual rivalry with Nature 
herself—a contest in which a distant approach 
to her was allowed to constitute success ;—and 
even such success in the colour of flesh, had 
not, perhaps, been accomplished by twenty 
artists with whose works we were acquainted— 
Paul Veronese being one. 

It was to be acknowledged, however, that no 
painter had less of sentiment or strong expres- 


|sion; but, at the same time, he had never any- 


thing of affected sentiment, of which there 
was so much in art, and which was infinitely 
worse than none at all; and the expression we 
did find in his works was always, true to 
nature. 

In the picture of “‘ Esther before Ahasuerus,”’ 
in the Louvre, the whole figure and the face of 
the fainting queen were admirable. . The 


death-like paleness was exquisitely given, the 


half-open eyes that saw nothing, and the 
slightly-parted lips. She had not fallen; but 
remained a lifeless weight in the arms of her 
attendants. But as Paul Veronese was to be 
seen to great advantage in the Louvre, hé (the 
professor) was to be allowed to offer a few 
words on his (Veronese’s) two immense works, 
“The Marriage at Cana,” and ‘‘The Magdelene 
washing the feet of our Saviour,’’—two of the 
most impressive pictures he (the professor) had 
ever seen. 

‘The Marriage at Cana,’ it was true, was 
anything but arelation of the story; but its 
great merit consisted in its exceeding all other 


’ 


|pictures of its size in noon-day splendour of 


|treatment and of expression. 


colour and breadth of effect; and he need 
scarcely remark that it wasin such pictures, con- 
taining an infinite variety of minute parts, that 
breadth was most difficult of attainment. But 
in the opposite picture, though it had suffered 
much from time and reparation, the same ex- 
cellencies were united with mueh propriety of 
Paulo had 
imagined the incident to have taken place, as 


|related by St. Luke, in the house of a Phari- 
|see; and the magnificent architecture might 


not, therefore, be inappropriate; nor was the 
violation of the costume so flagrant as in many 
other of his works. He (Paulo) had given to 
Judas, who might be known by the purse at his 
girdle, the meanest head in the picture, but 
with nothing of the aspect of a downright vil- 


||lian; and this was, perhaps, the truest physiog- 


nomy of the character. The Magdalene was 
well conceived; wholly absorbed, unmindful 
of all about her, and of what was said—her 
heart went with her action. The expression 
and interest with which a young man, probably 
intended for Saint John, regarded her devo- 
tion, was inimitably natural; and the concep- 
tion of the whole picture had great dramatic 
truth—the main incident entirely absorbing the 
attention of all who, from their situation, were 
aware of it; while the personages near the 
right and left extremities of the canvas, igno- 
rant of what was going on, were otherwise en- 
gaged. He (the professor) had described this 
picture with no intention whatever of ranking 
it with, or even near, the conceptions of Raffa- 
élle; but merely to show that the merits of 
Paul Veronese were very far beyond the mere 
verbiage of art. - 

Some critics had gone farther than Reynolds, 
and in a sweeping way had denounced all the 
varied excellencies of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools as the language, only, of art. To this, 
however, he would not waste a word in answer ; 
for he could not think that it needed a reply 
before such an audience as he was addressing. 
Writers who had no practical knowledge of 
painting, might thus condemn what they did 
not understand; but should any artist be dis- 
posed to listen to them, he would advise him to 
try to paint the commonest object as the best 
Dutch painters would have painted it; and 
he (the professor) was much mistaken if he 
(the artist) would not soon acknowledge their 
transcendent excellence. 

But to return to Reynolds: he (the professor) 
should not omit to say that the same ‘“‘ Dis- 
course” was highly valuable for the judgment 
with which he (Sir Joshua) pointed out the 
real deficiencies. of the Venetian school, and 
the praise he awarded to Titian; though he 


(the professor) was forced again to dissent] 
from him, when he found him considering| 


colour as a merely sensual element of art. It 
was certainly no more so, inthe common and 
gross meaning of the word, than form, or light, 
or shade. Allthese might be equally employed 
to render subjects that appealed to our lowest 











passions attractive ; and for this end Correggio| 


had availed himself more of light and shade 
than of colour. Errors of this description 
arose from confounding the art with the sub- 
ject; and it was one of the first things neces- 
sary; that the student should keep those 
entirely distinct in his mind. If he (the stu- 
dent) hoped to benefit substantially by the 
study of art, he should learn to see that quali- 
ties had often no necessary connection what- 
ever, which were, nevertheless, inseparably 
united in particular styles,—as, for instance, 
the grossness of form in Rubens with his man- 
ner of composition or with the hues of his 
flesh; or the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt, the 
simplicity and truth of his expression, with 
the deformity and meanness so often found 
among his groups. 

But colour had been considered sensual, ac- 
cording to another meaning of the word, as 





addressing itself to the eye only, and not to: 
the mind. This however, like the first objec-' 
tion, applied no more to colour exclusively 
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than to any other quality of art. Beauty of 
form or truth of light and shadow addressed 
themselves as much to the eye and no more to 
the mind than colour, unless they expressed a 
sentiment; and colour might appeal to the 
mind as powerfully as either, particularly in 
the expressions of gaiety, of sadness, or of 
solemnity. Sir Joshua Reynolds seemed also 
torate colour, too muchas a merely ornamental 
quality ; but every part of the art was ornamen- 
tal—and if colour was more soin some schools 
than in others, it was only because it was truer 
in those schools to Nature. We should not 
confound the materials the Venetian painters 
introduced into their pictures with the media 
of their art; the effects of their rich velvets, 
satins, brocades, &c., with those beauties of 
Nature, her brightness, splendour, and har- 
mony of tone, which they first gave in perfec- 
tion, and which might as well adorn the poorest 
and coarsest materials as the richest. It was 
not that Paul Veronese was gayer in colour 
than Raffaélle; but he was truer, and seemed 
completely to have attained that which Raffa- 
élle aimed at in nearly all his objects, namely, 
the broad light of tranquil mid-day. The 
most solemn, the most mournful tones, and 
tones suited to the most sublime subjects, might 
he found in the works of Titian, of Tintoretto, 
and even of Paul Veronese, as well as colour 
the most magnificent; but the distinguishing 
excellence of the Venetian and of the Dutch 





||and Flemish schools was, that whatever might 


be the choice of colours—whether the tints 
were brilliant, rich, or negative; whether the 
effects were light or dark, the true tone of 
Nature was spread over the whole. Until a 
finer tone should be discovered he (the profes- 
sor) could never think that Venetian or Dutch 
colour could do otherwise than exalt the highest 
subjects; and it seemed, therefore, to hima 
most injurious error for painters to think of 
colour as a thing that might be either neglected 
as a minor excellence or deliberately rejected as 
inconsistent with other qualities. Such might be 
a convenient mode of thinking—and to none 
would it be more so than to himself,—but he was 
convinced it never was the way in which any 
really great painter ever thought or felt; and 
it was curious to see in the writings of Rey- 
nolds his natural love of colour breaking out 
in detached passages and confuting his own 
theory of the incompatibility of the excellen- 
cies of the Venetian or Dutch with those of 
the Roman schools. He (Sir Joshua) admitted 
in one place that the colour of Titian might 
assimilate with the grandest subjects, and in 
another he said, “‘ Jan Steen had a fine manly 
style of painting that might become even the 
design of Raffaélle.”’ 

He (the professor) trusted that in the fore- 
going remarks he should not be thought to 
undervalue the authority of their illustrious 
first President as a general writer on art, any 
more than he (the professor) could be supposed 
to be indifferent either to his transcendent ex- 
cellence as a painter or to the benefits he had 
conferred, far beyond any other man, on the 
school of which he was the founder. Indeed, 
it was because he (Sir Joshua) justly ranked 
amongst the highest authorities in criticism, it 
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was because his writings were given to some of|| 
their students who obtained prizes and were|| 
accessible in their library to all, that he (the|} 
professor) had thought it necessary to point out} | 
what appeared to him an injurious tendency in|} 
one part of them; and he would accompany 
what he had said by remarking that all theo-|} 
ries, how high soever might be the authority|} 
that sanctioned them, if formed solely on the 
practice of particular schools should be care- 
fully examined before they were implicitly 
relied on. Indeed, theories deduced from art 
merely were always to be mistrusted—while 
principles derived from Nature formed the 
only basis cf sound theory. And this was the}| 
definition of Reynolds himself—‘‘ Theory is 
the knowledge of what is truly Nature.” 

In whatever degree the colour of the Floren- 
tine and Roman schools was inferior to that of 
the Venetian and Dutch Schools—and it was 
often not at all so—he (the professor) believed ||. 
the fact might be accounted for entirely from 
accidental causes, of which he should reserve}; 
the consideration until another opportunity. |; 
Indifferent colouring had never been found to 
stand in the way of immediate fame; and to 
their present success, therefore, it was of little 
moment whether they coloured well or ill. 
Jarvis was eulogised by Pope, and Richardson 
and Hudson acquired fortunes—and _ where}}| 
were now their works? But if they wished to 
do that which would outlast them, they were 
to look beyond present fame, and be able to 
say, as Nicolo Poussin said of himself—‘‘T 
have neglected nothing.” 

If the quantity and excellence of previous 
art, and facility of commission with it would 
make great painters of them, they were ina 
position infinitely more favourable to such a 
result than the student of any former age. 
An English painter who had never even been 
out of his own country, had within his reach 
means of acquiring a knowledge of art, as far 
as it could be acquired from pictures and 
statues, far greater than were possessed by 
Michael Angelo and Raffaélle. He had oppor- 
tunities of seeing and studying many forms of 
excellence of which they possessed but the 
germ, but which had been fully perfected by 
the genius of succeeding painters. And 
though that which constituted the peculiar 
supremacy of each of these wonderful men had 
never been equalled, yet very much had been 
added to the art of which they had but imper- 
fect glimpses. In this country also, they had 
not only the best works that they were ac- 
quainted with of the antique, but they had in|} 
the Elgin marbles, fragments of absolute per- 
fection of which they (the former painters) 
knew nothing. 

Yet with apparently greater advantages than 
the world ever before presented, the young 
painter had many more real difficulties to con- 
tend with in the commencement of his studies 
then than at any former period. The very 


















wealth of art created one great source of em- 
barrassment :—the student was apt to be so 
impressed with awe by the works of the great 
masters then congregated in galleries, that any 
attempt to rival or combine their excellencies 
seemed to him (the professor) to be utterly 








exist. 


into mediocrity. This was the defect of one 
‘class of minds. Another class found it easy to 
imitate superficially—but still in a sufficiently 
‘artistic manner to win the approbation. of 
equally superficial critics—omitting all minor 
idetails because many great masters had 
thought proper to do so, without observing that 
even the ommissions of great painters are full 
‘of slight and exquisite indications of know- 
ledge, with which such imitators are not en- 
dowed. The trick is flimsy and easily seen 
through, and it was in reference to it that 


‘and there is also zmpudent painting.”’ 

There was a very pernicious error prevalent 
‘consisting in a bigoted admiration of particular 
schools. The professor reprehended this by 
‘observing that he who pinned his faith wholly 
‘on any one particular school, was invariably 
the worst person to observe its peculiar charm. 
‘He advocated a cosmopolitan taste in painting 
by observing that variety of observation was 
mecessary in order to appreciate truly the 
merits of any of the great masters. 

Professor Leslie then entered upon the. fool- 
ish belief that many persons entertain that all 
‘that can be done has been already performed; 
and contended that it might as well be ad- 
vanced that Nature herself was exhausted. 
To the mind of true genius there was always a 
new path opened to eminence, and he in- 
stanced the examples of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Hogarth, and Reynolds, each of whom had 
‘pursued this path triumphantly, notwithstand- 
‘ing all that had been done by former masters. 

The professor concluded this lecture by ob- 
serving that many young painters were more 
‘impressed at the commencement of their studies 
‘by the productions of their contemporaries 
than by the works of the old masters, and 
jalthough when kept within proper bounds, 
‘such an influence was far from injurious, yet, 


paintings, they were too apt to view the per- 
formances of others when bad, as inferior to 
their own, and content themselves with the 
reflection, without endeavouring to improve 
upon their own skill. The best advice he (the 
professor) could give to his younger auditors 
was to look to the old masters in order to dis- 
cover the faults of the living painters, and to 
every style to discover the faults of every 
other style—and, above all, to look to Nature 
for the instruction Art could not give. 





A New Wuire Painris said to have been 
discovered by a Mr, Forrest, who intimates 
that it is neither based on lead, zinc, nor iron, 
but that it is nevertheless based on a metal. 
Probably antimony or bismuth bid fair for the 
honour to which neither zinc nor iron may as- 
pire. A really good substitute for lead would 
certainly in many cases be a valuable deside- 
ratum, 
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‘hopeless. The student wandered through the |) 

‘public collections admiring rather than study- |. 
‘ing what seemed to him to be the productions || 
‘of an order of beings that were never again to |. 
Reconciled to this belief, he sought |) 
lrather to imitate than to rival, and settled down | 















Richardson observed, ‘‘ There is bold painting;. 






as in the case of the annual exhibitions: of: 
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Setentitic Societies, Ke. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Curtositizs or Guass ManuracTurE.— 
On: February 18th, Mr. A. Pellatt read a 
paper on the ‘‘Curiosities of Glass Manu- 
facture.’’ This. communication. would. have 
been made on: the Friday before, but for an 
alarm of fire in the Theatre of the Institution. 
On the present evening, as it was: not con- 
sidered prudent to re-erect the furnace which 
had caused the apprehension, Mr. Pallet: ex- 
plained the various processes. by diagrams, 
models, and working instruments. Of these 
processes we can give but a brief outline. 
It was noticed that in ancient, as in 
modern glass, sand was the base, and alkali 
the solvent, and the injury occasioned to the 
glass by an excess of the latter ingredient was 
pointed out. That opacity of glass, called 
devitrification, was explained as consisting in, 
the formation ofa multitude of minute crystals 
in close eontact with each other on the 
surface of the glass.. The process of annealing 
was then déseribed; and it was shown thata 
glass tube 40) inches in length contracts. if 
annealed one, quarter of aninch, while an 
unannealed tube of the same. length contracts 
but one-eighth of an inch. The most interest- 
ing part of Mr. Pellatt’s discourse referred to 
the mode of making Vitro di Trino, and of 
impressing heraldic devices, &c. on glass.— 
In the case of Vitro di Trino, the gathered 
glass, after being expanded into a bulb or 
cylinder of the required size, has rods of other 
glass. or enamel attached to it in a vertical 
position, at equal distances all round, and 
then, the bottom being held, the top part is 
more or less turned, so as to give an equally 
inclined twist to the vessel and the reds. A 
similar but larger vessel is made, but which 
is also turned inside out, and then the former 
is put into the lathe; and, being expanded by 
blowing, the two come together and adhere by 
the reds and their intersections, but inclose 
small portions of air which, being regular 
in size, form and disposition, give the cha- 
racter of the glass. When heraldic devices, &c. 
are to be impressed, a mould of the design is 
made in a fit earthy material (being puzzolana 
or one of the volcanic deposits), and this is 
placed within, and forms part of the larger 
iron mould in which the decanter is blown— 
when the larger mould is removed, the 
earthen portion still adheres to the glass, 
and continues in its place until the bottle is. 
finished. After the annealing, the mould is 
moistened with water, and immediately 
separates, and the impression is found really| 
perfect.. At thei close of Mr. Pellatt’s, com- 
munication, Mr. Faraday called the attention 
of the members to two circumstances of 
philosophical interest which had happened 
during the momentary apprehension of fire to 
which we have alluded.—l. At three different 
time the water poured on the cinders of the 
temporary furnace, when, on the fire being 
drawn, they fell on the hearth, became de-. 
composed by the ignited carbon; and the 
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hydrogen, driven by the ;jsudden expansion of 
steam, &c., having penetrated the hot and 
porous hearth-stone, found its way to the heated 
beams and space which were immediately 
beneath.—2. This gas, though not in the state 
of flame as it passed through the hearth-stone 
and pugging, was after being mixed with the 
air below sufficiently hot to enter into combus- 
tion,—producing three gushes of flame down- 
wards from beneath the hearth:—and it was 
experimentally shown that a temperature so 
low as barely to scorch paper, and in which 
the hand may be held for some seconds without 
inconvenience, is yet able to ignite a jet of 
coal or hydrogen gas in air. 





Go Metermine the of 


wBotlers. 


Strength 


Tue iron, of boilers, like the iron*of machines 
or structures, is capable of withstanding a ten- 
sile strain of from 50,000lbs. to 60,0001bs. upon 
every square inch of section, but it will only 
bear a third of this strain without permanent 
derangement of structure, and it does not ap- 
pear expedient in any boiler to let the strain 
exceed 4,000lbs. upon the square inch of sec- 
tional area of metal, and 3,000lbs. on the 
square inch of section is a preferable propor- 
tion. The question of the strength of boilers 
was investigated very elaborately a few years 
ago by a committee of the Franklin Institute, 
in America, and it was found that the tenacity 
of boiler plate increased with the temperature 
up to 550 degrees, at which point the tenacity 
began to diminish. At 32 degrees the cohesive 
force of a square inch of section was 56,000lbs. ; 
at 570 degrees it was 66,500lbs.; at 720 de- 
grees, 55,000lbs.; at 1,050 degrees, 32,000lbs. ; 
at 1,240 degrees, 22,000lbs.; and at 1,317 de- 
grees, 9,000lbs. Copper follows a different law, 
and appears to be diminished in strength by 
every addition to the temperature. At 32 de- 
grees the cohesion of copper was found to be 
32,800lb. per square inch of section, which 
exceeds the cohesive force at any higher 
temperature, and the square of the diminution 
of strength seems to keep pace with the cube 
of the increased temperature. Strips of iron 
cut in the direction of the fibre were found to 
be about six per cent. stronger than when cut 
across the grain. Repeated piling and weld- 
ing was found to increase the tenacity of the 
iron, but the result of welding together different 
kinds of iron was not found to be favourable. 
The accidental over-heating of a boiler was 
found to reduce the ultimate or maximum 
strength of the plates from 65,000lbs. to 
45,000lbs. per square inch of section, and rivet- 
ing the plates was found to occasion a diminu- 
tion in their strength to the extent of one- 
third. In some locomotive boilers which are 
worked with a pressure of 80lbs. upon the 
square inch, the thickness of the plates is only 
5-16ths of an inch, while the barrel of the 
boiler is 89 inches in diameter. It will re- 
quire a length of 3°2 inches of the boiler when 
the plates are 5-16ths thick to make up a sec- 
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tional area of one square inch, and the sepa- 
rating force will be 39 times 3°2 multiplied by 
80, which makes the separating force 9,984lbs. 
sustained by two square inches of sectional 
area—one on each side; or the strain is 4,992lbs. | | 
per square inch of sectional area, which is a 
greater strain than is advisable. The acces- 
sion of strength derived from the boiler ends 
is not here taken into account, but neither is|| 
the weakening effect counted that is caused by 
the rivets, which certainly would not be less in. 
amount. The proper thickness for cylindrical 
boilers or other cylidiiedd vessels, whether of 
cast or wrought iron, exposed to an internal’ 
pressure, may be found by the following rule =| 
—multiply 2°54 times the internal diameter of 
the cylinder in inches by the greatest pressure 
within the cylinder per circular inch, and, 
divide by the tensile force that the metal will 
bear without permanent derangement of 
structure, which, for malleable iron is 
17,800lbs., and for cast iron 15,300lbs. per square 
inch of section, the result is the thickness in 
inches. Where the sides of the boiler are flat 
instead of being cylindrical, a sufficient number 
of stays must be introduced to withstand the 
pressure, and it is expedient not to let the strain | | 
upon these stays be more than 3,000lbs. per } 
square inch of section, as the strength of inter- 
nalstays in boilers is generally soon diminished] | 
by corrosion. It is expedient also that the 
stays should be small and numerous rather’ 
than large and few in number, as, when large 
stays are employed, it is difficult to keep them 
tight at the ends, and oxidation of the shell. 
follows from leakage at the ends of the stays.. 
A strain at all approaching that upon locomo-| 
tive boilers would be very unsafe in the case of |: 
marine boilers, on account of the corrosion,|| 
both internal and external, to which ma- 
rine boilers are subject. All boilers should 
be proved when new to three or four times the || 
pressure they are intended to bear, and they, 
should be proved occasionally by the hand- 
pump when in use, to detect any weakness 
which corrosion may have occasioned.— 








Bourne’s ‘‘ Catechism on the Steam-Engine.” 





SLotices to Corresponvents. 


’ 

Mr. B****** js informed that this work is not at present 
sufficiently remunerative to allow of our engaging contri- 
butors at a pecuniary outlay to ourselves; otherwise we’ 
should be happy to avail ourselves of his offer. We will, 
however, preserve his address. 

A. W. (Bristol).—You cannot be an attentive reader, or else’ 
you would have perceived that we have long since com- 
menced the very illustrations you inquire about. F 

S.'A. P. Parx.—You will find the information you require, 
with regard to the camera obscura, in page 169 of the first 
volume of this work. The best plate looking-glass is that 
required for the mirror—it must be perfectly ¢rwe, or it 1s 
useless. 

Tau.—The inscription is perfectly right. The name 
Edward, itself, is Saxon; and, in order to Latinise it, it is 
only necessary to give it/a Latin termination. Thanks 
for your kindness in recommending our periodical. 

ArcHiTEcT.—A very clever epigram was circulated respect- 
ing Buckingham Palace at the period of its first alteration ; 
as near as we can remember it ran as follows :— ¢ 

‘6 *Twixt Florence and London the difference is this, 
Nor think that I speak it in malice:— 
The first has the palace thaté¢iz is call’d, 
The second—the Pitzrui Palace.”” 
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Dovste Lear Movutpine, a moulding used 
An Llustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used tr Archttectural any 
Entevioy Decoration. 


—s 





in Saxon architecture. 
(Continued from page 171.) 


Demi-Merore, the half of a metope, which 


Dovste Buster Moutpine, a moulding used 








in Saxon architecture. 


Dormer or Dormant (inarchitecture) a win- 





j\is found at the retiring or projecting angles of 
a Doric frieze. 


Diarre or Drarerep (in heraldry), a 
lidividing of a field into planes or compart- 


Ms 








dow formed in the roof of a house, or above 
the entablature. 





Drip, the projecting moulding over an arch, 


s < oy 66 ‘3s wt *) 
ments, in the manner of network, and filling | @™5Wering to the ‘‘corona”’ in classic archi- 


the same with a variety of figures. 


Door-Frame or Case, the wooden frame 
enclosing a door, which is joined together, 





tecture. The hood moulding over doorways 
and windows is often called the ‘‘ drip- 
stone. 


(To be continued.) 











Mr. Leslie, by his patent burners, has already 
i ‘ saved £1,000 per annum in the gas expenses of 
-|| wrought and beaded, or formed of architrayes| the Post-office. He offers to make a pure gas 

a ae a called a door-case. at 3s. per 1,000 feet. 

o. 45.—Vol. II. 
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@n halk. 


BY W. E. HALL, ESQ. 


Cuatx, the mineral most widely spread 
throughout Great Britain, is composed of forty- 
four parts of carbonic acid, and fifty-six of lime, 
and contains an inconsiderable quantity of 
silex andiron. Ithas an earthy fracture, is 
meagre to the touch, and adheres to.the tongue ; 
it is dull, opaque, soft, and light,—it spcecific 
gravity being about 2.3 
General Pasley, in his work on limes, &c., 
states that “‘one cubic foot of chalk lime, 
burned in pieces not exceeding the size of a 
man’s fist, weighs, on an average, 35lbs, and is, 
consequently, the produce of about 63lbs of dry 
chalk.* When gradually slaked with the 
proper quantity of water, which occupies about 
two hours and a-half, it will fill the space of 
one cubic foot, and five sixth parts ofa foot; 
and, by the solidification ofthe water during 
this process, its weight will have increased 
from 35lbs to about 50lbs. But when one 
cubic foot of pure quicklime is pounded dry 
without slacking, it will only occupy about 
two-thirds of a cubic foot in the state of powder. 
Thus pure quicklime powder does not occupy 
more than one-third of the space of the slaked 
lime powder procured from the same quantity 
of chalk, their respective bulks being as 4 to 11.” 
It has been found, that one cubic foot of 
burned chalk lime, fresh from the kiln, 
(weighing 35lbs), when well mixed with 3% 
cubic feet of good river sand, and about 1 1-5th 
cubic foot of water, produced about 33 cubic 
feet of as good mortar as this kind of lime is 
capable of forming. 

{| Organic remains are abundantly found in) 

chalk. They are mostly marine plants, 
lamelliferous, and celluliferous corals and 
sponges, asteriadoe, crinoidea, and echinida, 
mesomyonous, and brachiopodai, conchifera, 
phytiphagous and cephalopudons mollusca, 
crustacea, fishes, mososaurus, chelonia. Mr. 
De la Beche observes—“ Organic remains are, 
\in general, beautifully preserved in the chalk; 
substances of no greater solidity than common 
Sponges retain their forms, delicate shells re- 
main unbroken, fish even are frequently not 
flattened; and altogether we have appearances 
which justify us in concluding, that since these 
Jorganic exuvize were entombed, they have 
been protected from the effects of pressure by 
the consolidation of rock around them, and that 
they have been very tranquilly enveloped in 
exceedingly fine matter, such as we should 
consider would result from a chemical pre- 
cipitate.t The wood is often marked with the 
perforations of boring shells, such as the 
teredo and fistulana.” 

The chalk at Brighton, Gravesend, and near 
Cambridge, has been found to contain micro- 
scopic shells. Thousands may be extracted 








* One cubic foot of solid chalk, perfectly dry, weighs 
95lbs; but, on breaking it into small pieces for burning, a 
cubic foot measure will only contain 63lbs of the same chalk 
} \of fair level measure. . 
|| ‘ Researches in Theoretical Geology, p. 349. 
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from a smalllump of chalk by scrubbing it|| 
with a nail-brush in water. 

Chalk is found in Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden, and even in Poland and part of Rus- 
siae In France it surrounds and underlines 
the strata of the “‘ Paris Basin,’’ from which it 
stretches northward into Belgium and. the 
north of Germany. In Iceland, the chalk 
acquires a degree of hardness equal to that of 
compact limestone. In its geological position, 
and in the nature of its fossils, it corresponds, 
however, with that of England, with which it 
is considered to be entirely identified. The 
white limestone on the Antrim coast, Ireland, 
is of the same geological composition and for- 
mation as the chalk strata in England; but it 
possesses a characteristic difference, in beiug 
of much greater induration than, in general, 
the English chalk strata. The white lime- 
stone lies under a basaltic rock, and in contact 
with it. 

As soft chalk as any in England may be 
found in the pits of either side of the river 
Thames.{ A similar chalk is found in Herts, 
Bucks, and Beds. The chalk at Dover, Nor- 
wich, Lewes, Brighton, and the Isle of Wight, 
is harder; and a still harder chalk is found on 
Hand-fast Point, and under Ballard Downs, in 
the Isle of Purbeck. The Yorkshire chalk is 
much harder than the chalk in the south. 
There is no chalk in Scotland or Wales. || 

About a mile to the southward of the town 
of Dover is the celebrated chalk cliff, which is 
supposed to have been described by Shak- 
spere in “ King Lear’ — 

GLosTER—Dost thou know Dover? 
EpGAar—Ay, master. 
GuostER—There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 


Looks fearfully inthe confined deep; 
Bring me tothe very brim of it. 








Frencu Patents.—We are enabled to state) 
that business is resumed as usual at the Patent 
Office in Paris. Patents granted by the ex- 
king will be continued in force, and those ap- 
plied for, but not issued previous to the revolu- 
tion, will be granted in due course, “in the 
name of the people.’’ Advantage will be taken, 
in-all probability, of the new state of things, 
to effect several changes in the patent system ; 
for the French, like ourselves, are far from 
being pleased with many of the laws relating 
to patents. In particular, the French object 
to the rule which obliges every patentee to 
place on his patent articles, and even in his 
advertisements, the word, ‘‘ Sans garantie du 
gouvernement.’ This they regard as an insult, 
and, as it were, an invitation to infringement. 
The requirement of the specification at the 
time of demanding the patent is considered to 
be objectionable, although in what respect it 
really is so, we cannot see. So far from there 
being any grave evils in the French system, it 
is heartily to be wished (so think we) that the 
patent laws of England were based on as. 
rational a plan.—Patent Journal, 





+ There is a fine pit of this 
side of Waterloo-bridge.—ED 3 

| Mr. Lyell, in the company of Mr. Conrad, examined the 
chalky strata of New Jersey. He found they bore a striking 
analogy to those of Europe. 


description on the Middlesex 
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| Black Heav. 
: Tuts substance, which is also called plumbago 
jand graphite, must be considered as one of 
|\the forms of carbon. It is well known in the 
{manufacture of pencils, for which purpose it is 
jalmost exclusively obtained from the mine of 
| Borrowdale, at the west end of Derwent Lake, 
\in Cumberland, where it was first wrought in 
ithe reign of Elizabeth. The precautions 


|valuable mineral, are curious. Itis said that 
many persons living im the neighbourhood 
{derived their subsistence by plundering the 
imine. A guard was always watching; but 
their efforts were often set at nought: indeed, 
|so great was the power of the inhabitants ‘in 
that district, most of whom were miners, that 
at one time abody of them broke into the mine 
by main force, and held possession of it for 
sometime. Even now the nicest precautions 
are taken to protect the valuable property 
against the pilfering propensities of the Cum- 
berland mountaineers. A strong building, 
consisting of four rooms upon the ground-floor, 
is erected to protect it ; immediately under one 
of these rooms is the opening, through which 
jalone the workmen can enter into the interior 
of the mountain: this opening is secured by a 
trap-door. This apartment they call the 
dressing-room: here, as the miners arrive, 
they change their clothes and put on their 
workman’s dress; and after they have finished 
their work, they again change their clothes— 
|this is done under the superintendence of the 
steward. Two men are seated at a large table 
in the innermost of the four rooms, employed 
sorting and dressing the plumbago: they are 
locked in, and all the time they are at work 
they are overlooked from an adjoining apart- 
ment by the steward, who, by way of addi- 
tional security, is armed with two loaded blun- 
derbusses. } 

The cleansed black lead, as it is usually 
called, is packed up into strong casks, contain- 
ing 1 cwt. each, sent to London, and there sold 
monthly by auction at a price varying from 35s. 
to 50s. per pound. In the reign of Elizabeth, the 
substance sold for about a farthing a pound, 
and was solely used for marking sheep. 

Plumbago is not pure carbon; it contains 
other substances, chiefly oxide of iron; these 
foreign matters vary im different specimens. 





specimens—the first and second from Borrow- 
dale, and the other a pure specimen from 
Buistletown, Pennsylvania :— 





1 2 Js 
Carbon. a 88°37 61:27 95°4 
Water ee ee 1°23 --5°33—--0°6 
Silica ae 5110 10°10 2°6 
Alumina .. os ve Bc 100 8=3'20 0'0 
Oxides of iron and manganese .. 3°60 20°00 1°4 

99°30 99°90 100°0 ; 


| In these analyses there is most likely an er- 
ror in the quantity of water, for now that the 
analyses are generally performed in a more 
perfect manner than formerly, titanic acid (a 
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‘land was made in the southern part of Massa- 
‘chusetts, in the revolutionary war, with old 


Haken, (Glionta contr: aot tm panied this ‘iron hoops forthe material, and a pair of shears 








supplying the consumptiom of the United 
[States, estimated at 





Vanuxen gives the following analysis of three writing committed to it. 


| Hold in the flame of a candle, at the same 
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substance not mentioned in the above analysis) 
is invariably found; and, in all probability, 
part of that weighed by Vanuxen as water, 
was, most likely, this acid.—Professor Holmes 
in ‘* Patent Journal.” 





Nari-Maxine tw. America.—The first, at- 
tempt to manufacture cut nails in New Eng- 





for the machine. Since that period, besides 
from 10,000,000 to 
100,000,000 pounds, and at a price not exceed- 
ing the duty, machines of American invention, 
for the manufacture of nails, have been intro- 
duced into England; and immense quantities 
of nails have been exported from the United. 
States to foreign countries during the past 
year.—[The machines here alluded to manu- 
facture all those varieties of cut brads, nails, 
&c., now in such general demand here.—Ep. | 


Sounp Visiste.—In this age of wonders, 
what will the world think when we assure it 
that a method has been discovered and matured 
by which sound will be made visible to the 
human eye, its various forms and waves de- 
monstrated to sight, and the power to discrimi- 
nate between the tones of onemusical instrument 
and another, beas complete.asto observe the ac- 
tion of water when disturbed by any material 
cause. The experiments, we believe, are likely 
to be ere long repeated in the Royal Society. 
The exhibition of effects on fine sand has pro- 
bably led to this astonishing issue.—Pateni 
Journal. : f tha 


Boox of Evernity.—In Signior Castag- 
netta’s account of the asbestos we find a scheme 
for the making of a book, which, from its im- 
perishable nature, he is for ealling the book of 
eternity. The leaves of this book were to be 
the asbestos paper, the cover of a thicker sort 
of the same material, and the whole sewed 
together with thread spun from the same sub- 
stance. The things ta be commemorated in 
this book were to be written in letters of gold, 
so that the whole matter of the book being 
incombustible, and everlastingly permanent 
against the force of all the elements, and sub- 
ject to no changes from fire, water, or air, 
must remain for ever, and always preserve the 


Conpucting Powers or Msrats to Hrat.— 


time, a piece Of silver wire and a piece of pla- 
tinum wire, when the silver wire will become 
too hot to hold much sooner than the platina. 
Or cut equal pieces of each wire, tip them with 
wax, and place them upright upon a heated 
plate (as a fire-shovel) when the wax will be 
seen to melt at different periods. 


To Stain Woop a Maunocanx Cotour, 
[see also p. 125, vol. i.]—Take half a pint of 
nitric acid, a piece of alum about the size of a 
Spanish nut, and as much logwood as will give 
the desired colour.—Ff7rom a Correspondent. 
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Schools of Wractical SHlechanics. 


(A SUGGESTION.) 


es 








HE _ intelli- 


gence and 
ingenuity of 
the . English mechanic have ever been 


celebrated by historians and contempora- 
neous writers; and, in our own age, we 
have had good practical evidence of the 
genius which too often lies neglected 
within the brain of the working-man—only 
requiring education to loosen it from its bond- 
age, and to bring its resources to bear on the 
Improvement of our arts and manufactures. 
Of late years, the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutions in various parts of the country, and 
‘more particularly in the metropolis, has, doubt- 
less, effected much in the right direction; but 
these, too often, from their limited resources, 
although invaluable as places where the work- 
ing-man may obtain really sound miscellaneous 
knowledge, are inadequate to the purpose of 
leading him, by means of a systematic course 
of study, through the broad field of mechanical 
science, and of implanting in his mind not 
merely rudimental but practical knowledge of 
processes and their results—of causes and 
their effects. Ithas been justly observed that 
\the man who is merely acquainted with but one 
department of art or science is incapable of 
appreciating the enjoyments arising from a 





mastership of many—and, we may truly add, 
is also incapable of adding to the resources of 
his own profession by a comparison with 
others. 

Itis only necessary to observe the number|| 
of trades and professions which radiate, as it|} 
were, from one particular operation, and to/} 
bear in mind, the step by step progress which|| 
almost every manufactured article, from a pin!) 
to a pistol, or a tea-kettle to a steam-engine|| 
has to make ere it is finally disposed of, to be 
at once impressed with the conviction that uni-|| 
versal knowledge ought tobe the great deside-|| 
ratum of the age—a knowledge that would 
tend more to open the eyes, hearts, and minds/}. 
of men, than any project that has been set on|} 
foot since the world began. 

But how is this to be obtained? inquires the 
reader. Weanswer, let him look at the various] | 
schools of design now dispersed about the|} 
country—let him review in his own mind the 
vast amount of good these have been the 
means of effecting, and then ask of himself 





whether the principle cannot be extended in 


its application? Whether, in fact, schools 
could not be established to teach the mechanic 
the true practice? of his own and its analogous 
professions? 

The schools of design are. superintended by 
masters of ability—the schools we propose 
could also be superintended in a like manner. 
At all events, we are certain that the princi- 
ple, if adopted by government, would be as 
much to the national advantage as it most as- 
suredly would be to its credit. 








Tue ** Perri Inpicatror.”—There is now in 
Portsmouth dockyard a working model of a 
‘peril indicator,’’ to denote the approach of 
ground to ships and steamers, the invention of 
Lieutenant. Westbrook, R.N. (1826), of. the 
Stag revenue cruiser, on the Ryde district. 
The apparatus is positively too simple to de- 
scribe: it is fitted tothe keel of the vessel, 
and consists of a projection therefrom of two 
bars, ten feet below the keel of the vessel ; im- 
mediately these bars, which are fitted forward 
as well as aft, touch ground, they spring up 
level with the keel and ring a large bell in the 
engine-room, which is the signal for the en- 
gineer to instantly reverse the engines and 
send the ship astern. The invention has met 
with the approval of some ofthe members of 
the Admiralty, and every scientific naval or 
other person who has seen it. A trial would 
fully demonstrate its usefulness and appli- 
cabilty; its expense, is too trivial to be an 
obstacle, 

New Motive Power .—On the 20th of last 
month, M. Lafond tcok out a patent for the 
application of chloroform, as a motive power in 
place of steam. 
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Royal Acavemp. 


PROFESSOR LESLIE’S SECOND LEC- 


TURE ON PAINTING. 


Tur learned professor commenced his second 
lecture to the students of the Academy 


iby remarking that he was about to give 


‘several examples of the powers of inven- 
taken from different 


‘tion and expression, 
‘schools. and from different walks of art, and 
he observed that he had adopted this course 
because the method of classifying the various 


‘style or subject, had never in his opinion been 
‘successfully carried out. 

Originality in painting depended entirely on 
the painter’s powers of observation, and it 
constituted the difference between the greater 


art at all times, while the latter only reflected 
\upon it in the studio. Too much time could 
never be devoted by a painter to filling his 
sketch-book with whatever interesting objects 


of utility. 

|| The professor remarked that the importance 
of the constant observation of Nature to the 
painter of real life would be readily admitted, 
‘bus such habits: were of no less value to the 
‘painter of the most imagimative class of sub- 
jects. The supernatural was not the unnatural ; 
—the centaur, the sphynx, the satyr, &c., were 
‘but. combinations of Nature, and there was 
‘true taste exhibited in making these ideal 
‘beings act naturally—an example of which 
might be taken from the Phygalian marbles, 
‘where a centaur was made to bite his antago- 
nist, &c. 

Ghosts and witches required some con- 
‘siderable degree of attention in their treatment 
by the painter—materiality should be avoided 
as much as possible, and the imagination taxed 
‘to concoct that well which it is impossible to 
bring before the eye. 
‘painting the great Fuseli stood pre-eminent, 
‘and yet he never painted anything that might 
seem unnatural to the most scrupulous critic; 





“Satan,” gave so much materialism to the 
form of the evil one as to be utterly unnatural 
‘with reference to the subject. 

Symbols, personification, and allegory next 
‘came under notice, and the professor re- 
‘marked upon a beautiful instance by the iate 
president (Mr. Howard) of graceful personifi- 
cation which adorned a ceiling in the princely 
|mansion of the Duke of Sutherland. It was a 
circular composition in which he (Mr. Howard) 
had most successfully availed himself of the 
mythologic names of the sun and the planets. 
Apollo sat in the centre, and the composition 
was so contrived that the earth, represented by 
a graceful figure of a female attired in a green 
mantle, was nearest tothe eye. Her head was 
crowned with towers, and she seemed to do 
reverence to the god as she passed him, hold- 
ing forward an urn to receive hisrays. A 











































branches of art, according to difference of 


or lesser artist, that the one was thinking of 


he happened to come across—they were always 


In this department of 


while Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his picture of 


lesser and younger figure, with a crescent on 


towards the sun, with an urn also. Mercury, 
places; and the entire 
managed with great skill and taste. 


tume which was prevalent. some years back, 
and which he happily denominated the ‘‘ Greek 
mania,’ the professor stated that he was not 


the many exquisite traits of Nature by which 
their immature art was adorned. They were 
the worthy precursors of Michael Angelo and 
Raffaélle ; but he could not agree with arecent 
critic, who stated that Michael Angelo’s picture 
of the ‘‘ Last Judgment’’ stood far below the 
dignified grandeur of Oreagna in the treat- 
ment of the same subject in the Campo 
Santa, at Pisa. That Michael Angelo borrowed 
his figure of Christ from the latter, he (the 


professor) would admit; but he thought that if| | 


Angelo had trusted to his own judgment and 
invention, he would have succeeded better. 
The professor then remarked upon the de- 
gree of fame which had been gathered both by 
Raffaélle and Michael Angelo, and, after criti- 


cally examining the grounds which these|| — 


artists founded their reputation, stated that the 
former had: painted the least number of pic- 
tures, with the exception of one (Leonarda di 
Vinci), of any man, and the latter, taking his 
early demise into account, comparatively the 
most. 

He then entered into some remarks upon 
Hogarth—a master who was wholly unequalled 
in invention and expression, excepting by Ra- 
ffaélle alone. No painter whatever, and but 
few writers, had laid bare the evil dispositions 
of human nature, and their inevitable conse- 
quences, with such a mastery of illustration. 
Hogarth was.a painter of nature in the highest 
sense, as distinguished, from a painter of mat- 
ter-of-fact. He failed, however, in religious 
subjects, although there were touches in his 
pictures taken from scripture subjects which 
distinguished them from the productions of 
commonplace minds. Hogarth, it was true, 
was often gross, but the age in which he lived 
was much less fastidious than ours, and his, 
great object was, to expose vice in all its de- 
formity. Debauchery he always made detest- 
able—never attractive. He was not—it was 
to be owned—a ladies’ painter,—for ladies, 
fortunately for themselves, knew nothing of 
the life which he chiefly satirised. 
was no signof a healthy masculine taste to 


her brow, and with white drapery, half encircled| 
‘her with one arm, while she extended the other|} 


Venus, Mars, &c., all revolved in their proper] | 
composition was 


After adverting to the rage for Grecian cos-| 


insensible to the sincerity of expression, the}) 
grace, and the happy inventions that chracter-|| 
ised the works of the early Italian masters, or|| 





But it}| 





object to what Charles Lamb denominated his) | 


‘ strong meat for men.”’ 





Gurta Percua Mepats.—We have lately 
inspected some specimens of castings in gutta. 
percha; but we consider that it is not entirely 
suitable for the purpose: I 
generally badly preserved, and the whole in 
many cases indistinct. 








the outlines are|) 








Gold any Gold-Beating. 


||Gotp is the most precious metal employed in 
commerce. It is exceedingly soft and flexible, 
but its tenacity is sufficiently great to sustain, 
in a wire one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
500 Ibs. weight without breaking. In hardness 


iron, copper, plantinum, and silver. 


silver, but it surpasses the other metals in this 
respect. It may be exposed for any length of 
time to the atmosphere, without suffering the 
least change. It is also unalterable in the 


ful burning mirrors, or to the heat of the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe, it not only melts, but 
even rises in vapour. 


Gold is not readily oxidised or dissolved by 
any of the pure acids. Its best solvents are 
chlorine and nitro-muriatic acid; and, ac- 
cording to Sir Humphrey Davy, the chlorine 
is the agent in both cases, since the nitro- 
muriatic acid does not dissolve gold, except 
when it gives rise to the formation of chlorine. 
It is to be inferred, therefore, that the chlorine 
unites directly with the gold and that the 
compound formed is a chloride of gold. 
There is no inconvenience, however, in re- 
garding it as a muriate, since re-agents act 
upon itasifitwere such. The gold is precipi- 
tated from its solvent by a great number of 
isubstances. Lime and magnesia precipitate 
it in the form of a yellowish powder. Alkalies 
exhibit the same appearance; but an excess 
of alkali redissolves the precipitate. The 
precipitate of guld obtained by a fixed alkali 
appears to be a true oxide, and isesoluble in 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids; 
from which, however, it separates by standing. 
Gallic acid precipitates gold of a reddish, 
colour, and very soluble in nitric acid, to 
which it communicates a fixed blue colour. 
Ammonia precipitates a fine solution of gold 
much more readily than the alkalies. This 
precipitate, which is of a brown, yellow, or 
orange colour, possesses the property of de- 
tonating with a very considerable noise, when 
greatly heated. Itis known by the name of 
Fulminating gold. 


Most metallic substances precipitate gold 
from its solution in’ nitro-muriatic acid. 
Lead, iron, and silver precipitate it of a deep 
and dull purple colour; copper and iron throw 
it down in its metallic state. A plate of tin, 


wit anicnanit einai lat pipaaaoain 





ple powder, called the purple powder of Cassius, 
which is used to paint in enamel. Ether, 
naphtha, and essential oils take gold from its 
solvent, and form liquors, which have been 
called potable gold. The gold which is pre- 
cipitated on the evaporation of these fluids, or 
by the addition of sulphate of iron to the solu- 
tion of gold, is of the utmost purity. The prin- 
cipal use of gold, as is well known, is in coin- 
age. It has been with mankind, from time 
immemorial, the representative sign of every 

species of property. Even before the art of 
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itis superior to lead and tin, but inferior to. 
Its lustre 
does not equal that of steel, platinum, or’ 


common fire; but on being exposed to power-' 


immersed in a solution of gold, affords a pur-. 
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coining was invented, it passed for money. in|, 
the condition in which it was found in the 
earth ; and in this form it still enjoys a currency 
in many parts of Africa. It israrely employed 
in a state of perfect purity, but is almost 
universally alloyed with copper, or with 
silver, in order to increase its hardness. The 
alloy of gold and silver is found already formed 
in nature, and is that most generally known. 
It is distinguishable from that of copper, by pos- 
sessing a paler yellow than pure gold, whilethe 
copper alloy has a colour bordering upon reddish) 
yellow. A variety of means are employed to 
judge of the quality of alloys, supposed to 
consist in part, or principally, of gold, without 
resorting to a regular analysis. ; 

The art of gilding metals (see p. 52, vol. ii.) 
depends upon the double property which 
mercury possesses, of amalgamating with gold, 
and of becoming volatile by heat, and thus 
quitting the gold, which adheres strongly to 
the metal upon which the mercurial amalgam) 
has been spread. The composition of the, 
amalgam generally used is eight parts of, 
mercury to one of gold. The malleability 
and extreme divisibility of gold are the foun- 
dation of the art of gold beating ; and these two 
properties are so remarkable in this art, that} 
natural philosophers are in the habit of 
quoting the results it furnishes, as examples of 
the divisibility of matter. Boyle has observed. 
that a grain of gold, reduced to leaves, will 
cover a surface of 50 square inches; that each! 
one of these square inches may be divided, 
into 46,656 other little squares, and that, of| 
course, the entire amount of surface derived. 
from one grain of gold is capable of being di-| 
vided into 2,322,800 parts, each of which is. 
visible to the naked eye. 

In consequence of the wonderful extension. 
which the gold-beater is enabled to give to| 
this precious metal, itis employed for orna-| 
mental purposes to an extent which, from its 
comparative scarcity, would otherwise be im- 
possible. Thus itis estimated that an eques- 
trian statue, of the natural size, may be coated 
with a piece of gold not exceeding ten shillings, 
and sixpenee in value. The gilding of the 
dome of the Hétel des Invalids, at Paris, cost 
about £5,000, and in India, where itis common) 
to gild towers, bridges, gates, and colossal 
idols, it is known to be attended with still less 
expense. 


The following is a short account of the 
ingenious art of gold-beating. The gold used is) 
as pure as possible, and the operation is com- 
menced with masses weighing about two ounces. | 
These are beaten into plates six or eight inches, 
long, by three-quarters of an. inch wide. 
They are then passed between steel rollers, 
till they become long ribands, as thin as paper. 
Each one of these is now cut into 150 pieces, 
each of which is forged on an anvil, until it is 
about an inch square, after which they are well 
annealed. Each ofthe squares inthis state 
weighs 6 4-10 grains, and in thickness is equal 
to 1-766th of an inch. The 150 plates of gold 
thus produced from one mass are interlaid 
with pieces of very fine vellum, about four 
inches square, and about. twenty vellum leaves 
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are placed on the outsides; the whole is then 
put into a case of parchment, over which is 
drawn another similiar case, so that the 
packet is kept close and tight on all sides. It 
is now laid on a smooth block of marble, or 
metal, of great weight, and the workman 
begins the beating with a round-faced hammer, 
weighing sixteen pounds; the packet is turned, 
occasionally, upside down, and beaten with 
strong but not acute strokes; till the gold is 
extended nearly to an equality with the vellum 
leaves. The packet is then taken to pieces, 
and each leaf of gold is divided into four with 
a steel knife. The 600 pieces thus produced 
are interlaid with pieces of animal membrane, 
from the intestines of the ox, of the same di- 
mension and in the same manner as the vellum. 
The beating is continued, but with a lighter 
hammer, which weighs about twelve pounds, 
until the gold is brought to the same dimensions 
as the interposed membrane. Itis now again 
divided into four, by means of a piece of cane, 
cut to an edge, the leaves being by this time 
so light that any accidental moisture, con- 
densing on aniron blade, would cause them 
ito adhere toit. The 2,400 leaves hence resulting 
are parted into three packets, with interposed 
membrane as before, and beaten with the 
finishing or gold hammer, weighing about ten 
pounds, until they acquire an extent equal to 
the former. The packets are now taken to 
pieces, and the gold leaves, by means of a 
cane instrument and the breath, are laid flat 
on a cushion of leather, and cut, one by one, to 
an even square, by a cane frame; they are 
lastly laid in books of twenty-five leaves each, 


||the paper of which is previously smoothed, and 
'|rubbed with-red bole, to prevent them from 


adhering. 


Gold wire, as it is called, is, in fact, only 


||silver wire gilt, and is prepared in the fol- 


lowing manner. A solid cylinder of fine 
silver, weighing about 20lbs., is covered with 
thick leaves of gold, which are made to 
adhere inseparably to it by means of the 
'burnisher: successive layers are thus applied, 
until the quantity of gold amounts to 100 grains 
for every pound troy of silver. This gilt silver 
rod is then drawn successively through holes 
made in a strong:steel plate, until it is re- 
duced to the size of a thick quill, care being 
taken to anneal it accurately after each 
operation. The succeeding process is similar 
to the former, except that a mixed metal, some- 
whatsofter than steel, is employed for the 
drawing plates, in order to prevent the gilding 
from being stripped off; and no farther 
annealing is requisite after it is brought to be 
asslender as a crow-quill. When the wire 
is drawn as thin as is necessary, it is wound 
on a hollow copper bobbin, and carefully 
annealed by a very gentle heat: finally, it is 
passed through a flatting-mill, and the process 
iscomplete. According to Dr. Halley, six feet 
in length of the finest gilt-wire, before flatting, 
will counterpoise no more than a grain; and 
as the gold is not quite 1-57th of the whole, a 
single grain of gold, thus extended, will be 
345.6 feet long, and only the millionth part of 
an inch in thickness. 








Ciblt Engineering. 





Ir there is one profession more than another 
which can be considered the favourite profess- 
sion of the day, it is civil engineering, and, 
perhaps, more from its comparative novelty 
to the public than any other cause. Novel 
though it may be in its present standing, the 
practice of a civil engineer, in its various de- 
partments, boasts of great antiquity. The 
Egyptians seem to have had a distinct corps, 
similar to the French Ponts et Chaussées, or 
the Dutch Waterstaat, charged with the care 
of the canals and irrigation. Hydraulic en- 
gineering also attained a great height of pro- 
ficiency among the Persians, and was doubt- 
less cultivated as a distinct art. Many of the 
engineering operations of the Persians were, 
however, conducted by the Phoenicians, who 
were evidently well practised. In cutting the 
canal of Mount Athos, during Xerxes’ inva- 
sion of Greece, the Phoenicians were the first 
to show the proper way of executing the work, 
by making the banks of their portion with a 
slope; while, as Herodotus relates, the other 
nations dug them upright, and they conse- 
quently fellin. The Greeks, from the nature 
of their country and from political causes, had 
little callfor engineering science; their mining 
works were chiefly superficial, and their mili- 
tary operations and sieges afforded little scope 
for great exertions. The Rhodians acted as 
their military engineers, and enjoyed consi- 
derable fame. Mechanical engineering also 
had not any great call for display among the 
Greeks, whose machinery either for mining 
or hydraulic purposes was not on a large 
scale. : 

The Romans were the great engineering 
people of antiquity, and have left us many 
noble monuments: their roads, tunnels, sewers, 
canals, embankments, aqueducts, bridges, and 
moles, were executed with great skill and fore- 
sight, and are of such durability as to have 
resisted the injuries of time and the ravages 
of barbarians. Thus, although the Roman 
power is annihilated, and their nation ceases to 
exist, they have left an invaluable legacy to 
Europe in their works and the profitable ex- 
amples they afford. Had the literature of 
antiquity perished, these noble relics would 
still have contributed to the maintenance of 
civilisation and its restoration. How the archi- 
tects and engineers of the middle ages profited 
by these studiesis well known to the antiquary. 
Even in this country the roads, bridges, canals, 
and embankments left by them were well co- 
pied. The monks of the marshlands copied 
the Fossdyke and other Roman precedents in 
their drainage of the fens, and they showed 
themselves apt scholars in many other works. 
Neither were the mining-works of the Romans 
conducted with less enterprise and less skill. 
Their joint-stock undertakings for working the 
Spanish silver mines would have been distin- 
guished in modern days, both on account of/ 
the extent of their workings and of their 
power of drainage by the Egyptian spiral. 
Their melting furnaces were also of respect- 














tions in Strabo may be perused with deep in- 


advance the art of mining has made in so many 
centuries. The Romans, from their practice 


heavy wetghts, were able to cultivate mechan- 
jical engineering with success, and they derived 
great assistance from the skill of their work- 
men, whose ability in iron and brass work may 
be seen in many specimens in the British 
Museum. The Roman works were generally 
under the supreme direction of the civil and 
||military authorities, as they might be under a 
jboard of works here, but the subordinates 
were professional men. In ‘Dionysius of 
Halicarnasus”’ (b. 3, ch. 20,) we find an in- 
||stance of the early period at which contractors 
were employed at Rome, and the extent of 
their business. It relates that the sewers 
having been for some time so neglected that 
they were blocked up, the censors concluded a 
bargain with a contractor to clean and repair 
them for a thousand talents. In fine, such was 
the flourishing state of engineering among the 
Romans, that Polybius makes special and 
honourable mention of it as a great trait in the 
Roman character, in his comparison of the 
Romans.and the Greeks. 

We have already alluded to the example set 
by the Romans in this country. They were 
the first toembank the Thames and attempt 
ithe recovery of jthe Lincolnshire fens. Of 
Saxon engineering but very few specimens or 
records remain. That the art was not neglec- 
ted is proved by the example of St. Ethelwold, 
who made a cut from the river Isis to Abing- 
don Abbey, to supply that establishment with 
water, and to work a mill whichhe built. He 
also executed a canal at Winchester, the bene- 
fit of which is still.enjoyed by the inhabitants. 
By his exertions the whole city was supplied 
with water. Instances of such works are also 
to be found in the middle ages; but the mo- 
dern school of engineering, like most other 
‘arts, dates frem the age of Elizabeth. The 
enterprising spirit of that day was in particular 
directed to the. mineral wealth of the country, 
which was made more available, and placed 
greater resources at the command of the com- 
munity and the man of intelligence. The 
completion of the New River by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, was valuable from its influence on 
hydraulic engineering.. Then we come tothe 
fens again, where Colonel, Vermuydens exer- 
tions were effectually exerted for the reclama- 
tion of those regions from the dominion of the 
sea. The age of Charles the Second, whatever 
were its other defects, was most favourable to 
mechanical genius, anda bright constellation 
of men, distinguished by their useful inven- 
tions, marks that period. The utilisation of 
the principle of the steam-engine by Savary 
and Newcomen comes next; but it is not 
until the middle of the last century ‘that engi- 
neering really became sufficiently important to 
form a distinct profession. Three men mainly 
effected this change—Smeaton, whose Eddy- 
stone lighthouse is only one of a multitude of 
hydraulic works executed by him; Brindley, 
who executed the Bridgewater canal, and 
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terest, particularly as showing how little real! 


in erecting gigantic monuments and raising 


able magnitude. The account of these opera-| founded our system of water communication |) 
and Watt, who, by improving the steam-en-| 
gine, increased the power of the engineer.) 


This forms the old school of engineering, when 
the engineer was something of asurveyor and 
something of a mechanic; and the superin- 
tendence of mines, canals, and harbours, met 
with considerable employment, but had scarcely 
acquired scientific standing or popular impor- 
tance. 

Great as these several enterprises may ap- 
pear, they are, however, nothing to those of 
the present century, in which several remark~ 
able circumstances .have contributed to the 
rapid progress of engineering science: these 
are the introduction of docks, of gas, of rail- 
ways, and steam-navigation, the application of 
machinery on a large scale for manufacturing 
purposes, and as asubstitute for manual{labour. 
The dock system of London is equalled by 
that of Liverpool, and has been followed at 
Bristol, Hull, and in all our leading seaports, 
while it called for the employment of more 
powerful means than the engineer had pre- 
viously been accustomed to; the establishment 
of gas-works and water-works was no less 
favourable for the exertion of his talents, and 
in the last dozen years he has been called upon 
to preside over works, to which even his pre- 
vious experience was inadequate. The mere 
superintendence of works so gigantic as those 
in railways demanded the application of great 
powers of mind, and often bafiled the experi- 
enced engineer, while the requirements of a 
new system have called for the constant exer- 
cise of mechanical ingenuity. The railway 
system, with its machinery, is of itself suffi- 
cient to constitute an age of invention, and 
does the greatest credit to the talent of this 
country, which has been mainly exercised upon 
it. Steam navigation has contributed its quota 
to this progress, and we must not omit the sus- 
pension bridge as one instrument in its ad- 
vancement. The demand for machinery in 
our great establishments and our factories, has 
created a large branch of business, which is 
daily increasing. The use of iron, for a mul- 
titude of purposes, equally contributes to the 
employment of the engineer, whose material it 
is. Cables, rigging, the hulls and michinery 
of shipping, the suspension bridge, and the 
viaduct, can now be made of this native ma- 
terial, and its appliances daily become more 
varied. 

Thus a new school of engineering has been 
formed, the earlier period of which includes 
Treyithick, the inventor of the high-pressure 
engine and the locomotive, one of the most 
remarkable men of the age; Woolf, Rennie, 
Telford, and Huddart, the inventor of the block- 
ope machinery. The altered position ‘of 
engineering is now ‘producing a great change 
among its professors, for as employments be- 
come more numerous, a subdivision of labour 
is the natural result. The great classes may 
now be distinguished into civil engineers, 
employed on railways and public works; me- 
‘chanical or practical engineers, employed in 
ithe construction of steam-engines and other 
machinery, and the superintendence .of fac- 
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tories and mining engineers, employed-in the 
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management of mines of various kinds. En- 
gineering is stillan open profession, something 
like the bar, that is, a man of any training, or 
of no training, may attach himself to it, but of 
course it depends on his qualifications whether 
he gets employment. 





An Exuizition or Boox-Fintsuers’ De- 
sicns was held by a committee of the London 
Book-Finishers Association, on Monday eve- 
ning, the 6th inst., at the Plough Tavern, 
Museum-street, where there was a good dis- 
play of rubbings from ancient and modern 
specimens of the art, and of new deeigns, both 
original or modern, and also imitative of those 
elaborate decorations with which the learned 
monks of old delighted themselves, to illumi- 
nate and adorn their biblical treasures. Where 
variety and taste, as well as ingenuity, were 
so generally displayed, it might be invidious 
to distinguish. any one of the modern speci- 
mens which most struck our fancy; but 
amongst the ancient, there is less occasion for 
reserve, and we may therefore remark, that 
the one specimen amongst all of these which 
we most admired, was a rubbing from the 
boards of an Irish book nearly eight hundred 
years older than anyin the room. In this pre- 
ference we believe we shall be borne out by 

||many of the practical men present, as well as 
in our next selection of a geometrical design, 
with a quiver in the centre, from amongst the 
‘Diana’ patterns. A member of the com- 
mittee delivered an able and interesting ad- 
dress on the history, the capabilities, and the 
prospects of their art, as a high and elaborate 
branch of decorative art in general, and in the 
course of his observations on the esprit du 
corps, the taste, and the pride, which animate 
some, and ought to animate all, of his fellow- 
workmen in the execution of their more ela- 
borate and original designs. ‘This exhibition, 
as the first of its order, promises fairly for the 
future advancement of a tasteful branch of 
decorative art.— Builder. 
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QUERIES, - 


In order to collect as much useful information as possible, 
we have determined on devoting a portion? of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—EpD1TOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 

S1r,—Finding, by your insertion of the plan for an effluvia 
trap, that matters conducive to the health of towns are 

‘allowed in your pages, will you allow me to ask the follow- 
ing question through the medium of your periodical? Can 
any of your readers inform me where to procure a smoke- 
consuming stove, adapted for common fire-places, upon the 
following, or any improved, principle?—An iron box is 
constructed under the fire, which will hold sufficient coals 
fora day’suse; the bottom is made to wind up and replenish 
the fire from the bottom instead of at the top, consequently, 
the smoke is consumed by passing through the fire.—E. 
Bow.—P.S. I saw one of the stoves in question in use in 
London about 25 years since; how the ashes are disposed 
of I am not aware—they might pass through a grate, per- 
haps, at the back of the firewhere practicable. Of course, 
the bottom has to be let down in the morning, the box 
filled, and the fire lighted with wood on the top of the 
coals.—Maidstone, Feb. 22nd, 1848. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MetTHop OF FinpInc THE CENTRE OF A CIRCLE UPON 


A SMALL PORTION OF ITS CIRCUMFERANCE BEING 
GIVEN.—We will Suppose the inquirer to have a portion of 
a circle—say, part of a stone arch:—first transfer it toa 
board or paper, and then divide it into three or more parts, 
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From a and 0 strike e and d;—this may be done with any 
radius above the half the division. Then with a straight 
edge through ¢ and d strike aline, and where these straight 
lines intersect at the bottom is the centre required. 
Another method is as follows:—from the other point des- 





cribed, with the same radius an arc to intersect with one 
of the other arcs; from the intersections draw straight 
lines, the junction of which will be the centre required.— 
Doueias, Epwarp Bow (Manchester), W. M. PERARM. 





LEssons ror Lovers. London: E. Dipple, 42, Holywell- 


street, Strand. This is one of the most pleasant books of 
poems that we have met with for many a day. Unlikethe 
generality of works of its class, it has a purpose, and every 
line advances some new fact, couched in graceful rythm, 
which none of us would be the worse for knowing. We 
cannot say more in favour of this book than to state that 
we perused it from beginning to end without once laying 
it down, and that then our only wish was for more of it. 
With regard to externals, it is got up in a very creditable 
manner, and cannot fail of securing extensive patronage, 
not merely amongst love-stricken youths and maidens, but 
also the public at large. 


J. L. (Bradford, Yorkshire).—You will perceive that we have 


used oné of your receipts. We have already given a re- 
ceipt for French polish (see p. 107, ante) which we con- 
sider more preferable than the one you have sent; but 
your suggestion respecting the substitution of naptha for 
the spirit of wine, we consider to be of service. It 1s, as 
you remark, much cheaper, and might be advantageously 
employed for work of a coarse description. We shall al- 
ways be glad to hear from you. 
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An Tlustratey Glossary of Technical | only on the edges of the boards. 


Terms used tn Architectural any 
Interior MBecoration. 


—= 


(Continued from page 181.) 


DecoratepD ARCHITECTURE, a name given 
































to the second style of Gothic architecture, 
from 1240 to 1380, 


Dovete Cone Movuupine, a moulding used 








in Norman architecture. 


DoweE.tep Froors (in carpentry), floors are 
so called when the boards are laid straight, 
joined with wood or iron dowells, or pegs let 
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into the edges to confine them down, 
| No. 46.—Vol. IT. 
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of nails from the face of floors, having them 


Dectvs. 





(To be continued.) 


Banpinc.—Banding is aterm applied to a! 
narrow strip of veneer used as a border, or 
part of a border, either to a large veneer (see 
art. on “‘ Veneering,” page 173, ante), or to 
solid wood; in the latter case, a rebate is, 
sunk for the banding. Banding is of three|| 
kinds: it is called straight-banding when the 
wood is cut lengthwise of grain; cross-banding| 
when the wood is cut across the grain; and 
Seather-banding when cut at an angle between 
the two. The latter kind is not often used, nor 
does it produce a good effect.—Between the|| 
binding and the central part, one or more lines 
are generally inserted, and sometimes a nat-|| 
row band. The chief object of banding is to 
increase the beauty of a plane surface by form- 
ing a species of border to it; and it requires) | 
considerable skill to give the desired effect.— 
The joints of banding should be as well 
matched as possible, both in respect to colour 
and grain; and, excepting the mitre joints, it 
is an advantage to make the joints at the veins 
of the wood.—WNicholson’s “* Practical Carpen- 
try,” &e. 


Basattes.—A_ black kind of earthenware, 
formed of basalt ground, mixed with alittle 
borax, or soda, moulded and baked. Its use 
is well known in black tea pots, milk-jugs, &c. 
It is very hard and durable; resists acids; is 
capable oftaking a high polish; and will bear, 





instead | without injury, a great degree of heat. 
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| |painters. 
||\recelved as good instructions in portrait-paint- 
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tography. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


{|Josuva Rrynozps was born at Plympton in 


Devonshire, on the 16th of July, 1723. He 


j/was the seventh of the eleven children of 


the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, master of the 
grammar-school at Plympton. During his boy- 
hood, he was not distinguished by assiduity or 
success in his studies, being chiefly diverted 
from them by an incipient passion for the art 
in which he subsequently gained such cele- 
brity. He himself stated in after life, that 
when a mere child he could not refrain from 
copying every print that came in his way; and 
various specimens of these juvenile essays still 
exist. One of them presents a perspective 
view of a book-case, executed on the back of a 


'||Latin exercise, and. below the sketch are these 


words, in his father’s handwriting, ‘Done by 
Joshua out of pure idleness;’? a comment 


somewhat detrimental to his progress in his 
studies. 

Observing every day more and more decided 
indications of the particular bent of the lad’s 


to gratify his son’s inclinations, and placed 
him, at the age of seventeen, under the care 
of Mr. Thomas Hudson, then one of the lead- 
ing portrait-painters of the British metropolis. 
At this period (1741), art was at alow ebb in 
the country. ‘The success of the Vandyckes, 
Lelys, and Knellers, who had brought to Bri- 
tain all the skill aud finish of continental art, 
appears to have exercised a depressing influ- 
ence upon native genius, by rendering the 
artists of the land hopeless of competition. 
And now, though the day of the foreigners had 
passed away, native art had not as yet had 
time to raise itself above its former mean 
estate, and the country possessed no great 
Under Hudson, Reynolds perhaps 


ing as any school of the day could have af- 
forded, But after studying only two years out 
of the four agreed upon between him and his 
master, Reynolds left the house of the latter 
in consequence of a quarrel. The old painter, 
it is said, became jealous of his pupil, who had 
displayed an unpleasing degree of promise in 
the,.execution of various portraits. Hudson 
accordingly seized a flimsy pretext for dismiss- 
ing him. The young man wrote an account of 
the circumstances to his father, who directed 
him to come downto Devonshire. Partly in 
that county, and partly in London, Reynolds 
spent the next six years of his life, engaged in 
study and in practice. He had the good for- 
tune to obtain the patronage of Lord Edge- 
cumbe and Lord Keppel, and for these em- 
ployers, as well as others to whom they 
recommended him, he executed many of his 
earliest essays in art. 

On the appointment of Lord Keppel toa 
small squadron in the Mediterranean, Rey- 
nolds found an opportunity of visiting Italy. 
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which satisfactorily proves that Mr. Reynolds’ 
conceived his son’s painting propensities to be 


genius, Mr. Reynolds at length thought proper. 





ASSISTANT. 


In December of the year 1749, he arrived in 
Rome. ‘‘ By his well-directed studies at this 
time (says his pupil Northcote), he acquired 
that grace of thinking to which he was princi- 
pally indebted for his subsequent excellence as 
a portrait-painter.”’ In the autumn of 1752, he 
returned to England. 

Reynolds now hired a respectable house in 
Newport-street, and launched himself on the 
metropolitan’ world as a portrait-painter. His 
first productions were severely criticised by 
his brethren. He commenced by resolutely 
throwing off the trammels of custom, and 
guided himself solely by his own elegant taste 
and well-weighed principles. The artists of the 
day had a set of attitudes and draperies, which 
they bestowed indiscriminately on all sitters. 
If they merely effected a likeness, they at- 
tained their wish, and sought no more. Rey- 
nolds was the first British artist. who gave to 
portraits a poetic and historic cast. Not con- 
tent with executing a simple fac-simile of the 
features, he endeavoured to seize on the cha- 
racteristic air, attitude, or actions of the sitter, 
to catch him at the most graceful moment, and 
to relieve and ennoble the portrait in every 
way compatible with the preservation of its! 
verisimilitude. Notwithstanding the jealous 
condemnation of other artists, Reynolds per-| 
sisted in the style of art which mature con- 
sideration had led him to adopt, and soon ob- 
tained his reward. Before he had been ten!) 
years in practice he had set up his carriage, 
and was in the enjoyment of an income of not! 
less than £6,000 ayear. In 1761, he removed 
to Leicester-square, where he spent the greater 
partof his after life, and where he received 
and entertained as familiar friends many of, 
the most noted men of the day. 

Among the distinguished persons whose por- 
traits Reynolds painted about this time, reci- 
procally giving and gaining fame by so doing, 
were Garrick, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Lord Camden, Mason, Foote, Gibbon, Sterne, 
Lord Mansfield. Lord Thurlow, Windham, and): 
many others. By means of engravings, these 
productions were made familiar, to a certain 
extent, to the country; but, in 1760, an Exhi- 
bition of Paintings was opened in London,) 
which gave the public a view of the paintings, 
themselves, and which was followed by con- 
sequences most important to the future career 
of the subject of our memoir. He sent his), 
well-known likeness of Sterne, and his magni- 
ficent portrait of Lord Ligonier on horseback, 
to the exhibition of 1761, and continued after-|| 
wards to adorn it with numerous productions 
of the like merit. Finding the scheme to suc- 
ceed, the associated artistssought and obtained 
acharter of incorporation in 1765; but divi- 
sions took place among them, to compose which 
the recently incorporated body was abolished, 
and a new institution established in '1768,| 
under the title of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Pro- 
fessorships were attached to it, and, among! 
others, Oliver Goldsmith received the chair of, 
ancient history: But these appointments were 
nominal and unproductive; and Goldsmith 
humorously observed, that such an honour to 
one in his situation was ‘‘ something like ruffles 
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to a man that wanted a shirt.” 


appointed president of the academy. - From 
this nomination, so well merited, sprang those 
admirable Discourses, fifteen innumber, which 
Sir Thomas Lawrence has described as “‘ golden 
precepts, now acknowledged as canons of uni- 
versal taste.” It was not officially incumbent 
upon the president to deliver such prelections, 
but he voluntarily imposed the task upon: him- 
self, in his enthusiasm for the art. Impelled 
by the same spirit, he sent not less than 244 
pictures to the academical exhibitions, from 
their commencement in 1760, up till 1790 in- 
clusive. About the same time with his presi- 
dency he received the honour of knighthood, 
and soon afterwards the University of Ox- 
ford honoured him with the degtee 
D.C.L 


Hitherto we have only alluded to Sir 
Joshua as a portait-painter. Indeed, he did 
not step out of this comparatively inferior line 


fully matured by practice. ‘* Garrick befween 
the Muses of Comedy and Tragedy” (painted 


\Graces” (1765), were among the first great 
works of fancy which he produced. In 1773, 
he exhibited one of his most famous historical 
\pictures, The ‘‘Ugolino,’’ representing the 
Italian Count of that name starving with his 
children im a dungeon, in accordance with the 
description of Dante. Critics differ much in 
their estimation of this, picture, excepting as 
regards the execution, which all admit to be 
splendid. Itis unneeccessary to point out the 
particular dates of the other great productions 
of Sir Joshua’s pencil, or even to name more 
thanafew. Inthe course of his presidency 
he graced the exhibitions with such pieces as 
“The Nativity” (valued at 1,200. guineas), 
“The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,” “ The In- 
fant Jupiter,’’ ‘‘The Death of Dido,’’ ‘* The 
Gipsy Fortune-Teller,’’ ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow,”’ 
“The Infant Academy,” ‘‘ Virgin and Child,”’ 
‘‘Venus and Cupid,’ “Cupid and Psyche,”’ 
‘Witches in Macbeth,” “‘ Hope nursing Love,”’ 
“Holy Family,” ‘‘Infant Samuel,’ ‘The 
Gleaners,’” ‘‘Sleeping Child,’’ ‘‘ Scipio,” 
“Sleeping Girl,” ‘Infant Hercules,” &c., al- 
most all of which are familiarised to the coun- 
try by the numerous engravings of them which 
have been published from time to time. Mr. 
Malone‘ enumerates 110 pictures, of an histo- 
vical and miscellaneous order, as being merely 
the most considerable of the pieces which Sir 
Joshua executed, exclusive of his numberless 
portraits. In several instances he received up- 
wards: of £1,000 for single pictures. The 
Empress of Russia gave £1,500 for the picture 
of ‘Hercules Strangling the Serpents,’’ and, 
‘moreover, sent to the artist a magnificent gold 
box, studded with diamonds, as a testimony of 
the satisfaction which she had received from 
the perusal of his Discourses. It may be in- 
teresting to some readers to know that his 
price for a head, as it is called, in 1755, was 
twelve guineas; in 1758, twenty; in 1760, 
twenty-five ; in 1770, thirty-five; and, finally, 
in 1781, rose to the fixed amount of fifty 
guineas. When at the height of his fame, the 








of | always at work on some topic or other. 


of art until his powers were felt by him te be’ 


lin 1762), and “‘A Lady Sacrificing to the} 


__ Reynolds, | painter charged 100 guineas for a half length,|| 
now admittedly at the head of British art, was | for a whole length 200¢guineas. | 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, though ever practising 


his art with activity, and retaining all his early}; 


enthusiasm for its advancement and welfare, 


spent much of -his middle life in the society of; | 


his many distinguished friends. e was not 
less admired as a mam than as an artist. Mr. 
Malone, describing his person and manners, 
says, ““ He was in stature rather under the 
middle size; of a florid complexion, and a 
lively and pleasing aspect; well made, and 
extremely active. His appearance at first 
sight impressed the spectator with the idea of 
a well-born and well-bred English. gentleman. 
He appeared to me the happiest man I have 
ever known. His mind was never torpid, but 
He 
shad a strong turn and relish for humour, in all 
lits various forms, and very quickly saw the 
‘weak sides of things. He had an ardent love 
of truth, and was perfectly free from all artifice 
and affectation.”’ He was “a firm and faithful 
friend; and im mixed life an honourable and 
benevolent man.” ' 

After lrolding the presidency with universal 
honour andesteem for twenty years, Sir Joshua 
felt, when painting, a sudden affection in the 
left eye. ‘‘ He laid down the pencil, sat awhile 
im mute consideration, and never lifted it 
more.” His eyesight continued to fail, and in 
1791 he resigned the presidency. On the 23rd 
‘of February of the following year, he paid the 
\great debt of nature, at the age of sixty-nine. 
A public funeral testified theregret not only of 
the followers of artin Britain, but of the noble 
and the great—of all, im short, who loved the 
arts, and. honoured virtue. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. left the bulk of his fortune, which was 
very considerable, to his favourite niece, Miss 
Palmer, afterwards Marchioness of Thomond. 
He was nevermarried. 





Tue Execrric Terecraru.—In working the; 


instruments employed at the various stations 
throughout the country, it has been found that 
the occasional deflection of the index needles 
has been very considerable, and although the 
variations of electric -currents have been com- 


mon to every part of the island where stations| | | 
are established, yet local circumstances appear) | 


to prevent entire uniformity, and hence:some 
risk had been incurred of inaccuracy. To 
obviate this, two circular discs, with a rack- 
wheel and key, have been added to the inner 
side of the dial of the machines, in which a 
semicircular parallel opening has been made 
under the space traversed by the needles, and 
by means of two small projecting pins on each 


disc, the exact extent of the deflection is ascer-|| 


tained, and the needles are confined to the 


precise portion of the circle within which/|. 


they ought to move. The laws which regulate 
these variations have hitherto baffled the 
engineers of the company; but. neither the 
changes of temperature, nor the moisture or} 
dryness of the atmosphere, appear to exercise’ 
any influence on the currents, and the subject 
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remains open for the investigation of the philo- 
sophically curious. 
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A DESIGN FOR A BOSS. 
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Free Exuisition or tue Propvucts oF 
Native Tarent.—The second annual exposi- 
tion of British» Manufactures, consisting of 
700 specimens of Decorative Art, has been 
lately opened at the house of the Society of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi. The exhibition is 
open every day (Saturday excepted) from 10 
a.m.to4p.m. Tickets may, we learn, be had 
gratis upon application to any members of 
the society as well as to the following printsel- 
lers, &c.:—Messrs. Ackermann, Strand; J. 
Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; D. Colnaghi, 18, 
Pall Mail East; Dean and Co., King William- 
street, London-bridge; J. Hetley, Soho- 
square; J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street; J. 
Tennant, 149, Strand; Phillips, 358 and 359, 
Oxford-street ; R. Henson, 70, Strand; and W. 
Mortlock, 18, Regent-street. We hope that 
our metropolitan readers will avail themselves 
of this opportunity for inspecting the results 





of British ingenuity. 
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On Shrove Tuesday a small Roman Catho- 
lic church, called the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, at Hackney, was opened for Divine 
worship. It consists of a nave, north aisle, 
chancel, and sacristy, with a bell-cot and 
spire of Caen stone, 90 feet in height, at the 
west end, and has withinside more decoration 
than is usually found in Protestant churches. 
The altar is richly carved in Caen stone; and 
there is a sepulchre, piscina, and sedile, in the 
chancel. The rood-screen is of carved oak, 
with the rood, and figures of the Virgin Mary 
and St. John. It has a stained-glass window, |' 
by Messrs. Ward and Nixon. The roof of the 
nave is open, and the ceiling of the chancel is 
emblazoned in colours and gold; the panels 
are powdered with stars, and contain mono- 
grams of the Holy Name, the Virgin, the 
Four Evangelists, &c. The church is built of 
Kentish rag and hassock, and in style is of the 
decorated period. 








N these days it is an 
important object for the 
advancement of taste in 
decoration to impress 
upon the minds of ma- 
nufacturers— particularly 








those of ornamental 
goods—the necessity for 
their departing from 
the old beaten track 


which never leads to 
novelty or improvement, 
and entering upon the 
new route which is des- 
tined to effect more for 
the cultivation of a love 
of the pure and beautiful 
in this country, than any 
other principle which has 
heretofore been adopted. 
At a late meeting of 
the Decorative Art So- 
ciety, Mr. Dwyer, in the 
course of a discussion 
upon the respective posi- 
tion of British and Fo- 
reign Manufactures, in 
relation to their artistic 
merits, remarked that 
the distinguishing  dif- 
. ference between them, 
would be found to arise 
from the greatly diffused appreciation of 
superior designs among foreign manufacturers, 
together with the well-sustained mode of teach- 
ing drawing to all in every town of importance 
on the Continent; while, in England, these 
things are, as yet, but too slightly cared for by 
the million. He referred toa recent visit to 
an extensive iron-foundry in Leicester, where, 
in reply to such questions as, ‘“‘ How do you 
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Art and Manufactures. 





obtain designs—do you employ a modeller?” 
it was said, ‘‘No; when we want anything 
new, we either set up a different arrangement 
and combination of parts from our own nume- 
rous moulds, or we get newer specimens from 
a papier-maché manufacturer.’’ Thus, there 
was not one person engaged in this factory, 
where design is very important, nor who felt 
this element of success worth caring for. It 
was satisfactory, however, to see some in- 
stances springing up around us where educa- 
tion of a character suitable to the employment 
is provided for the youth by the employer, on 
the most attractive terms. Messrs. Cubitt’s 
establishment was mentioned as one, where a 
drawing-school and an architectural library are 
provided, as well as the teaching of arithme- 
tic, and other matters, free of charge to those, 
young and old, employed by them. 

It was said that the paper-stainers, who em- 
ploy many boys, would find an advantageous 
result in providing the means for teaching them 
drawing and the principles of colouring. It was 
also said (by others) that the number of design-|| 
ers employed by the English manufacturers has 
greatly increased within the last few years, and 
that, although we have a profusion of medioc- 
rity in talent shown in the transfer and copy- 
ing of patterns, from one material or fabric to 
be applied to another, a great and general im- 
provement istaking place. Mr. Donatty urged 
that drawing should be taught in our national 
schools. He wished that the walls of the 
school-rooms could be decorated with a few 
good prints having a useful tendency. 

It was remarked that the capitalist or master 
manufacturer too often know nothing about 
artistic merits, and rely on their own intuitive 
taste in the matter of design, considering, in 
their speculations, that if some persons don’t 
like them others will. Mr. Cowtan then stated 
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‘multitude of minute cracks. Many antique 


jmay become equally bleached; if the brown 


|be accelerated by frequently repeating the 


|lapidary. One surface is ground perfectly flat 
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that, with reference to paper-hangings, the 
system of manufacture in this country is dif- 
ferent from that of the French, who often 
employ a chemist, and always an artist, to mix 
and distribute the colours, which are applied 
chiefly by women and youths under such 
superintendence; whilst in England the 
colours are prepared and laid on by the unedu- 
cated but dexterous workmen. At the present 
time the best kind of ‘‘ flock and gold” English 
papers are equal in every respect to the same 
kind produced in France; but in the manufac- 
ture of flowered and many-coloured patterns 
we do not obtain the perfect gradation of tints 
which is peculiar to the French manufactures. 
He was also of opinion that, since the admis- 
sion of French papers under a reduced duty, 
the English manufacturers have had more re- 
gard to a reduction of the cost than to the pro- 
duction of better designs; and he thought that 
teaching boys, as alluded to, is exeeedingly 
necessary, especially as the application and 
mixing of colours are, in this country, left in 
the hands of such persons when they have ac- 
quired a mechanical proficiency in printing. 





Brzacuine Ivory.—Antique works in ivory 
that have become discoloured may be brought 
to. a pure whiteness by exposing them to the 
sun under glasses. It is the particular pro- 
perty of ivory to resist the action of the sun’s 
rays, when it is under glass; but when deprived 
of this protection, to become covered witha 


pieces of sculpture inivory may be seen, which,, 
although tolerably white, are, at the same time 
defaced by numerous cracks; this defect can- 
not be remedied; but, in order to conceal it, 
the dust may be removed which has insinuated 
itself into the fissures, by brushing the work 
with warm water and soap, and afterwards 
placing it under glass. Antique works in ivory 
that have become discoloured, may be brushed 
With pumice stone, calcined and diluted, and 
while yet wet, placed under glasses. They 
should be daily exposed to the action of the 
sun, and be turned from time to time, that they 


colour be deeper on one side than the other, 
that side will, of course, be for the longest 
time exposed to the sun., The bleaching may 


operation just described.—Repertory of Arts. 


Fossit Woops to PREPARE SECTIONS FOR 
THE Microscorr.—A thin-slice is first cut from 
the fossil wood by the usual process of the 


and polished, and then cemented to a piece of 
plate glass by means of Canada balsam. The 
slice thus firmly attached to the glass is now 
ground down to the requisite degree of tena- 
city, so as to permit its structure to be seen by 
the aid of the microscope. It is by this inge- 


nious process that the intricate. structure of | d é 
tention, and after stating that on this point 
they derived much valuable suggestion from}; 


any fossil plantican now be investigated, and 
the nature of the original determined, with as 
much aceuracy as if it were now living.—Man- 
tell’s Geology. : 
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‘of these were, no doubt, but merely in-' 
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PROFESSOR LESLIE’S THIRD LEC-|} 


TURE ON PAINTING. 
Tue professor in this lecture entered upon the 


consideration of form and composition; and} 


proceeded in a masterly manner to point out 


the real significancy of the term ideal as em-|| 
ployed to distinguish that best condition to!} 


which Nature always tends, and from which in 
her individual productions she is only inter- 
cepted by accident. He took for illustration 
the human body, and pointed out in a perspi- 
cuous manner the accidents to which the, 
buman flesh is prone in an artificial mode of 
life, and the malformations produced by even 
the most trivial circumstances—such as wear- 
ing clothes, &e., and ending by referring the! 


students to the studyof Grecian art as present-| | 


ing the best proportions of the human body ;) 
at the same time recommending where possible) 
to refer to Nature, ashe observed that although: 
we were rich in fragments of antiquity, many 


differently. executed copies of the originals, 
and originals but imperfectly restored ; besides. 
the practice of constantly referring to these 


could not but lead to mannerism,—as in the|| 


case of Raffaélle himself, who always drew his 


horses from the mediocrital performances of | 


the masters who had preceded him. 


The professor then entered upon. relative! | 
beauty, pointing out the difference which/| 
exists between manly, womanly, and infantile} | 


beauty—the most perfect proportions of the 


woman bore but in few cases any analogy to} 
those of the man, and the long body and short)| 
legs of the child would almost amount io posi-~|! 


tive deformity in the adult. 


‘The taste which many painters, including’ | 
Rembrandt, Ostade, and. several of the Dutch | 
and Flemish schools, had for painting ugly|| 
features, required some remark, and the pro-|| 
fessor explained that the correct portraiture of||- 
the human face required that charaeter should) | 
always be imparted to the physiognomy, for|| 
otherwise the portrait was blank and lacked|} 
expression; but still there were points which | 
should not be overreached—in nature the! 


extremes either of beauty or ugliness were 


seldom visible—Raffaélle had often surpassed!| 


the ordinary limits of. beauty, but they were 


not on than account to select him as their)| 
model, for the pictures in which this was exhi-|} 


bited had often many faults which even the 


good nature of the critic should not allow to|} 
Rembrandt’s taste for exces-|| 
sive ugliness was generally exhibited more in|} 
the form than the countenance—and an in-|| 
stance of this might be met with in an etching! | 


be passed over. 





by him of Adam and Eve, in which the form of, 


‘the woman was the perfect. ideality of ugli- 
| Mess. 


The subject of drapery next engaged his at- 


antique art, he proceed to point out the differ- 


ence which should exist between the peculiar) | 
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disposition of drapery in sculpture and paint- 
ing. In sculpture, the close adherence of the 
drapery to the limbs, showing clearly the out- 
line of the body, might form a beauty in sculp- 
ture, whereas in painting, unless accounted for 
by rapid action, or the effect of the wind, it 
would be a defect—a mistake, he observed, 
which they found more frequently in Michael 
Angelo than in Raffaélle. He referred to Ra- 
ffaélle, in this respect, as a master beyond 
most others worthy of study. He neither 
overloaded his pictures, nor were his lines ever 
poor or meagre. 
the streaming or fluttering, or slighter move- 
ment of the dress, and grace was made more 
graceful. 

In action Rubens was a great painter, as 
maliy of his works testified, and one in particu- 
lar, a small and slight work of his masterly 
jhand, exhibited in the Louvre, and which con- 
tained not less than one hundred figures, 
scarcely one or two of which were not in 
motion, dancing, romping, and rolling on the 
ground; while even of those who sat on 
benches or on tables, not one appeared to be 
able to sit still. It was a wonderful display of 
the most difficult attitudes, mastered with con- 
summate ease; but the whole together was too 
far removed from the probabilities of Nature 
—and any picture of the younger Teniers of a 
similar subject placed beside it would show at 
once how much the truth was to be preferred 
to such splendid falsehood. 

Repetitions of particular attitudes which 
were often to be observed in crowded assem- 
blages, were not to be rejected because they 
were not presented in what was called the 
picturesque style, as in the best works of many 
great masters, such as Raffaélle, Poussin, 
and Peter de Hooge, they constituted their 
chief excellencies, and the best points with 
enlightened critics, as must be the case with 
everything that is true to Nature. 

Allimprovements in composition from the 
infancy of art to its full maturity, were owing 
||to the successive discoveries made in the broad 
and varied field of Nature, and the study of 
||the principles by which she made her assem- 

blages pleasing tothe eye. Linear perspective 

|was the basis of linear grouping, and until its 

||laws were first well understood composition re- 
|jmained imperfect. The professor adduced 
several examples of paintings executed both 
before and after the discovery of this art, and 
critically analysed each specimen. 

Balance of linesand masses was the great 
principle of general composition ; and whether 
this was obtained by exact symmetry of parts, 
asin the school of Athens, or by the many 
other more irregular plans of arrangement, de- 
pended much on the subject :—for one form 
was not more legitimate than another. Nature 
delighted them in so many different ways that 
art might, and, indeed, should, follow her 
variety if it would avoid the stagnation of 
mediocrity—the invariable result of too exclu- 
sive an attachment to any one system. , 

The first thing taught by: perspective was 
that they saw the form of no object whatever 
exactly as it was; and though the lines of 
buildings which were in reality perpendicular 





lel to 


Action was always aided by} 


| hardened ; from this vessel the water 
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were all made by perspective to terminate in 
one point above the horizon; they were to 


continue as heretofore to draw all lines perpen- 


dicularly that they knew to be really perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, because the plane of 
the picture being itself subject to the laws of 
perspective, became altered by those laws ac- 
cording to the point from which they viewed 
it, and carried with it all lines that were paral- 
itself. This rule obviously applied 
equally to lines parallel to the horizon if they 
were also parallel to the plane of the picture. 
But in the application of the laws of per- 
spective there was as much room for choice as 
in the application of any of the other princi- 
ples of Nature to art. The beauty of a com- 
position depended greatly on the placing of 


the horizontal line, and its apparent truth on| 


the choice of the point of distance. The pro- 
fessor adduced the remark of Stothard that 
great grandeur might be obtained either by a 
very high ora very low horizon; but when the 
horizon was placed in or near the middle of 
the picture, grandeur of composition was to be 
sought from some other principle, and cited 
several instances to prove the justice of this 
remark. 

After some very able and judicious remarks 
on Hogarth’s style of perspective and com- 
position; and his style of painting costume, 
the professor announced that he should defer 
the consideration of several admirable styles 
of composition until his next lecture. 





Harpeninc or Steen Dirs.—Mr. Adam 
Eckfeldt is stated to be the first who employed 
the following successful mode of hardening 
steel dies. He causeda vessel, holding 200 
gallons of water, to be placed in the upper 
part of the building, at the height of forty feet 
above the room in which the dies were to be 
was 
conducted through a pipe of oneinch and a 
quarter in diameter, with a cock at the bottom, 
and nozzles of different sizes, to regulate the 
diameter of the jet of water. Under one of; 
these was piaced the heated dies, the water 
being directed on to the centre of the upper 
surface. The first experiment was tried in the 
year 1795, andthe same mode has been ever 
since pursued at the Mint without a single in- 
stance of failure. By this process the die is har- 
dened in away as best to sustain the pressure to 
which it is to be subjected; and the middle of, 
the face, which, by the former process, was apt 
to remain soft, now becomes the hardest part. 
The hardened part of the dies so managed, 
were it to be separated, would be found to be 
in the segment of asphere, resting in the lower 
softer part as ina dish, the hardness of course 
gradually decreasing as you descend towards 
the foot, 
form till fairly worn out.—franklin’s Journal. 


Bapvicron.—A preparation for colouring’ | 
houses. Itis prepared with saw-dust, slaked’ 


lime, the powder of the stone with which the 
house is built, and a pound of alum, dissolved 


Dies thus hardened preserve their] 





in a bucket-of water. A little yellow ochre is 
sometimes added ‘to it. 
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Architectural SMouldings. 


Tue regular mouldings are eight in number, 
and are thus named :—The fillet or band, the 
torus, the astragal or bead, the ovolo, the cavetto, 
the cyma recta, the cyma reversa or talon, and 
the scotia. 


Fig. 1 represents the fillet. Itis the smallest 
rectangular member in any composition of 


Fig. 1, 


mouldings. When it stands upon a fi at surface 
its projection from the surface is generally 
made equal to its height. 


Fig. 2 represents the torus and astragal. 
They are both shaped like ropes, but the torus 
is of larger proportions. In form the torus is 
||a semi-circle, which projects from a vertical 


———-_ 
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diameter. Its profile, as above shown, is the 
segment of a circle, described from the centre 
c, which is on a line representing the vertical 
diameter from which the moulding projects. 
The torus in the above example is surmounted 
by a fillet, as be. 


The Roman ovolo is a moulding generally of 
the shape of a quadrant, andis described as in 
fig. 3, the height and projection being given. 


b 





c 





=e 





Fig. 3. 
And first, let the height be equal to the projec- 
tion as in fig. 3—draw the right angle described 
by a bc and then the quadrant ac; but if the 
projection be required to be less than the 
height, as in fig. 4, draw a b and 6, as before, 





at right angles. From the point a draw the 


are of a circle 6 d with the radius a d, and from| | 


Fig. 4. 
the point c, with the same radius, describe 
another are cutting the former arc atd; the 


point ais the centre from which the ovolo is to} | 


be described, with the radius da or dc; this 
being done, the curve ac is the contour of the 
ovolo. 


The Roman cavetto is struck in much the 


same manner as the Roman ovolo (fig. 5),|; 





Fig. 5. 
where the indentation of the moulding is of 


i 





the form of a perfect quadrant, only that the); 


point of the compass must be placed on the 
point of the meeting of the two straight lines 
(fig. 5). Where, however, the indentation is 
less than the quadrant, the lines must be formed 





Fig. 6. 


| as shown in fig. 6, and the figure struck from 
the point where both meet. 


(To be concluded .) 





Door-sprinas, of new invention, have been. 
patented by Mr. Cotterill, of Birmingham, the 
principle of which consists simply of a spiral 
spring, inclosed ina cylinder acting on a pis- 
ton-rod, to which the opening of the door gives 
the momentum, and it does double duty by the 
additon of a joint at the point where the 
spring is at its utmost depression, by means of 
which the backward action of the piston is 
checked, and the door kept open at pleasure. 


A single piece of china, before it is finished, 
employs forty hands, from the man who pounds 
flint to the designer and colourer. 
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Silbering. 


THERE aré various methods of giving a cover- 

ing of silver or a silvery aspect to the surfaces 

of bodies. The application of silver leaf is 

made in the same way as that of gold [see art. 
** Gilding,” page 52, ante]. 


Copper may be silvered over by rubbing it 
with the following powder :— 


Tartar de oe) 2) ems 
Common salt agehaiys 55 
Alum aft ‘ye 


} 79 
| Mix with 15 or 20 grains of silver precipitated 
\from nitric acid by copper. 


The surface of the copper becomes white 
when rubbed with this powder, which may 
peo encs be brushed off, and polished with 
eather. 


-Saddlers and harness makers cover thin 
wares with tin for ordinary purposes; but a 
cheap silvering is used for this purpose as 
follows :-— 

Silver that has been precipitated 

from aqua-fortis by the addition 

of copper, common salt, and mu- 

riate of ammonia, of each two 

ounces -. Sere een Ui aoty Niele. a ke O)Zke 

Corrosive muriate of mercury 1 drm. 
Triturate together, and make into a paste with 
water. 


With the above, copper utensils of every 
description, that have been previously boiled 
with tartar and alum, are rubbed, after which 
they.are made red hot, and then polished. 
The intention of this process appears to be 
little more than to apply the silver in a state of 
minute division to the clean surface of the cop- 
per, and afterwards to fix-it there by fusion ; 
and, accordingly, this silvering may be effected 
by using the argentine precipitate above men- 
tioned with borax or mercury, and causing it 
to adhere by fusion. 


The dial plates of clocks, the scales of baro- 
meters, and other similar articles, are silvered 
by rubbing upon them a mixture of muriate of 
silver, sea-salt, and tartar, and afterwards care- 
fully washing the saline matter off with water. 
In this operation, the silver is precipitated from 
the muriatic acid, which unites with part of 
the coppery surface. It is not durable, but 
may be improved by heating the article, and 
repeating the operation until the covering 
seems sufficiently thick: se 

The silvering of pins Miected by boiling 
them with tin filings and tartar. 


Hollow mirrors or globes are silvered by an 


amalgam consisting of one part, by weight, of |. 


bismuth, half a partof lead, the same quantity 
of pure tin, and two parts of mercury. The 
solid metals are to be fused first together, and 
the mercury added when the mixture is almost 
cold. Very gentle heat is sufficient to fuse 
this amalgam. In this state it is poured into a 
clean glass globe intended. to be by 









'to the glass, which by a proper motion may 
'thus be silvered completely, and the superflu- 
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means of a paper funnel which reaches to the 
bottom. Ata certain temperature it will stick 


ous amalgam poured out. The appearance of 
these toys is varied by using glass of different 
colours, such as yellow, blue, or greene 


The following is the method of silvering 
cast-iron, pursued at St. Petersburgh, described 
by Major Jewreinoff :— 


““The liquid for silvering is prepared in the 
following manner:—Cyanide of potassium, 
prepared according to Liebig’s method, is in-| 
troduced into a stoppered vessel, and freshly- 
prepared pure chloride of silver, still in a 
moist state, added; the whole beine covered 
with water and shaken violently for some time 
at the ordinary temperature. An excess of 
chloride of silver is taken, and should a small 
quantity of it remain undissolved, afew pieces 
more of the cyanide are added after some time, 
taking eare, however, to avoid havirig an ex- 
cess of the latter salt, but always a small 
quantity of undissolved chloride at the bottom 
of the vessel. This last circumstance is impor- 
itant, because when the liquor contains too 
‘much free cyanide of potassium it is easily de- 
composed, and moreover does not silver so 
well; before employing it, it is filtered, and is 
thus rendered perfectly clear, iron and/a little 
chloride of silver remaining onthe filter. The 
plating is effected by means of a galvanic pair) 
of plates, consisting of zinc and a coke cylin- 
der, which are separated from each other by 
means of an earthen diaphragm. The pair are 
placed in a glass vessel containing dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and dilute nitric acid is conveyed, 
into the earthen dia liabih. The best mixture) 
for the coke cylinders consists of five parts by|| 
weight of finely pulverised coke, eight parts 
pulverised coal, and two parts common rye 
flower. When the cylinders are dry they are 
placed in earthen crucibles, in the lids of 
which there is an aperture for the escape of 
the gases, and are then heated to redness. 


“‘ Those cast-iron objects may be most easil’ | 
silvered which have not been painted, as th 
removal of the paint from the surface of th® 
metal is somewhat difficult. The cleansed ob™ 
ject is immersed in the silver solution, and con™ 
nected with the zine pole by means of a con™ 
ducting wire, anda platinum plate immersed 
in the liquid at some distance from the object! 
to be silvered, and connected with the coke 
cylinder. A plate of cast-iron, of four square) 
inches surface, is generally completely plated 
in thirty minutes.”’ 












Movet or tHe First Enerisu Sream Vus-|) 
sEL.—The following notice appeared in the|/ 
Oracle, daily newspaper, December, 1789 :—|! 
There has lately been laid before the Ad-|| 
miralty Board the model of a ship, worked by|| 
steam, which is so constructed as to sail|| 
against wind and tide. This ingenuity is tol] 
be rewarded by a patent.” 
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Sinall Air Asalloons. 


—— 


For experiments in courses of natural philoso- 
phy, mechanics, and chemistry; as also for 
determining the currents existing in the upper 
regions of the air, there are required little bal- 
loons of hydrogen gas, whose small weight and 
ascensional power may enable them to rise to 
a sufficient height. The baudruche or blind 
gut of the ox, prepared for the use of the gold 
beater, is the best substance that has hitherto 
been used for this purpose. 

For the purpose of making the small air bal- 
loons, a mould is necessary, made either of 
wood, or, which is at once cheaper and better, 
of plaster of Paris. This mould is generally 
a hemisphere of 24, 30, or 36 inchesin dia- 
meter, and is placed upon a stand_or table, so 
that a person may walkround it. When used, 
it is to be carefully greased all over. 

The baudruche, or prepared skin, when 
bought of the bladder-dealers, is in the form 
of very dry and very hard slips. In order to 
cover the mould, the skin is soaked in warm 
water for 12 or 15 hours; it is then spread out 
with great care, and applied to the mould, be- 
ginning at the top. The ragged edges, or any 
accidental inequalities, are to be removed with 
a deal of caution by a pair of cutting pincers. 
A second baudruche is then applied, so as to 
cover one-half of that applied to the mould; 
and then a third, also covering one-half of the 
second, and so on, in such manner that every 
part of the mould may be covered with two 
thicknesses of skin. Care must also be taken 
that the skin already on the mould be kept 
moist until the next layer is applied, as other- 
wise the baudruches would not adhere to- 
gether; for this reason, a wet cloth must be 
kept on the skins until the whole is finished. 

When the whole of the hemispherical mould 
is finished, a tape, well greased, is tied round 
the base of the hemisphere; and those pieces 
of skin which are left at the lower edge are 
rolled up and kept moist, while the hemisphe- 
rical part is left to dry for a few hours: when 
dry, the part already made is greased, to pre- 
vent the adhesion of the skin, and is used as a 
mould, beginning at the bottom with the loose 
flaps remaining from the former hemisphere, 
and adding fresh skins up to the top of the 
hemisphere, where a short cylinder, about an 
inch in diameter, is placed, and the skins 
brought round it. Tostrengthen this intended 
opening into the balloon, the skin is here 
trebled, or even fourfold. 

A few hours are sufficient to dry this second 
hemisphere, when it is to be taken off the 
mould, from which it parts with ease, in conse- 
qnence of the grease; and in like manner the 
tape is withdrawn from the internal part. The 
nozzle of a pair of hand-bellows being then 
applied to the cylindrical mouth, it is blown 
up, and being tied, a very thin coat of varnish 
is rubbed over the surface by means of a 
sponge. This being done, the balloon is 
turned inside out, and again blown up and 
varnished ; after which it will hold hydrogen 
gas perfectly well. 
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A balloon of this kind, 3 feet in diameter, 
when well made, ought not to weigh more than 
2 ounces and a half; so that, when filled with 
pure hydrogen gas, it ought to rise in the air 
with the force of between six and seven 
ounces. 





ANOINTMENT AND InDURATION or PLAsTER, 
Stone, Cement, anv Pasresoarp.—A patent 
has been granted to Mr. William Hutchison, 
of Barnsbury-park, Middlesex, marble’ mer- 
chant, for a foreign method of redering plas- 
ter, pasteboard, porous stone, and other sub- 
stance, impervious to wet, frost, vermin, or 
other destructive agencies, and for mashing. 
paper, rags, hemp, ropes, and even hay and 
straw, and preparing them into substances use- 
ful for sheet-roofing, pipes, tiles, &c. The 
plaster, porous stone, mashed hay, &c., are 
first shaped as may be desired, then perfectly 
dried, so as to be highly absorbent; then 
boiled in a mixture of rosin and oil, grease, 
&c., or pitch and coal tar, for a time, vary- 
ing according to their thickness or bulk, and 
then dried again, and finished off by polishing, 
&c., according to the nature and purpose of 
the article. The absorbent mixture may be 
tinged with various mineral or vegetable co- 
lours, or the substance be prepared of a black 
or other dark colour, as with the pitch, &c.| 
Chalk, alabaster, busts, and even soft and 
porous wood, may be also treated in the same 
way, but all must first be dried, so as to ring 
like metal, and be afterwards boiled in the un- 
guent till itis thoroughly absorbed. 


I a 











Hotices to Corresponvents. 


—_—— 


QUERIES. 


[In order to collect as much useful information as possible 
we have determined on devoting a portion; of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—EDITOR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] 


S1zx,—Will you, through the medium of your valuable publica- 
tion, permit me to ask a solution to the following problem ? 
Given the length of a line, say 10 inches, it is required, by 
geometrical construction, and also by calculation, to cut or 
divide the line, so that one part of the line shall form 
the side of a square that shall contain just twice the area 
that the other would contain whose side is the remaining 
part of the line so cut, By inserting the above, you will 
greatly oblige. Yours, &c., JonN WHITAKER.—Stock- 
port, March. 1848. ; 




















Erzara.—lIn consequence of one of those mistakes which 

sometimes occur in the best regulated printing establish- 
ments, several errors were allowed to go uncorrected in the 
answer to a query respecting the method of finding the 
circumference of a circle given in our last number. The 
second rule ought to read thus :—‘* From two’ef the given: 
points, as in the above example, describe arcs to intersect; 
from the other point describe, with the same radius, an ar 
to intersect with one of the other arcs ; from the intersec- 
tions draw straight lines, the junction of which will be 
the centre required.”” The name of one of ourcorrespon- 
dents | so spelled wrong; it ought to have been 
stead of ‘‘ Perarm.”’ 
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An EHlustratey Glossary of Technical 
Terms used tn Architectural and 
Interior MBecorvation. 





(Continued from page 191.) 


DaMASKEENING, or Damaskrne, the art of in- 
laying iron or steel with other metals, especially 
gold and silver, is of great antiquity. It is 
principally used for sword-blades, guards, 
|ieocks of pistols, &c. Herodotus mentions a 
saucer so ornamented: so, also, were the 
shields of some of the forces of the Samnites 
which fought against Rome. It wasa favourite 
manufacture with the ancients: We know not 
at what time it so flourished at Damascus as to 
have derived its name from that city. 


|, Drasryte (in architecture), one of the five 
manners of intercolumniations used by ancient 
architects, having three diameters between 





the columns. According to Vitruvius it was 
the third species, and comes between the sy- 
style and arzostyle. 


Diciyru (in architecture), a species of or- 
}/nament which has two channels sunk in, while 





T 





tryglyphs have three. Vignola claims the 
honour of the important invention. 


|| _ Disc or Disx (in antique sculpture), a broad 
j|¢ircular piece of iron or other metal,-or of 
|| stone, used in the ancient sports. There is an 





antiquities of the Royal Library a 
cribed by Millin, in which are h 


the thumb and four for the fingers. 
No. 47.—Vol. II. 
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Dirricityen (in architecture), a space com- 
prehended between two triglyphs. 
(To be concluded.) 





Jonss’s Fricrion Hammer.—We have been 
favoured, says the British Mirror, with a sight 
of a novel machine which has just been com- 
pleted, and s now at work at the Great 
Western Works, the invention of Mr. John 
Jones, manager of the works, who also invented | 
the ‘Cambrian Engine.” The machine is, 
called a ‘‘ Friction Hammer,” and consists of 
frames of cast-iron, in which are vertical slides 
acting as guides to the hammer, and also sup-| 
porting the machinery necessary for put- 
ting the hammer in motion. The hammer 
consists of a plane bar of flat wrought iron, so 
arranged as to work in the slides, and is raised, 
by means of two vertical rollers turning in op-' 





posite directions, which are made to bear upon, 


the bar by an exceedingly simple arrangement 
of levers. A slight pressure upon the handle 
of one lever raises the hammer to any height: 
not exceeding seven feet; the pressure being 
removed it falls by its own gravity; this lever 
is also arranged so as to stop the hammer in) 
any part of its descent, should circumstances) 
render it necessary. ‘The friction rollers are} 
put in motion by means of straps and pulleys, | 
fly-wheels being also fitted on each strap. A 
double punching and shearing machine of 
great power, by the same inventor, has also 
just been completed at these works. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GALVANISATION. OF, 
Mertats.—Messrs. Morehead and Rogers have, 
patented the use of alloys of zinc and tin, or 
zine and lead, or all three combined in cer- 
tain cases with antimony (an electro-thermal | 
antithesis to zinc, or a negative pole to it as. 
the positive), in coating iron, whereby the! 
protective power of the zine is combined, 
with certain other advantages, such as the) 
obviation of its brittleness by aid of the tin,| 
which is well known to coat iron without that. 
tendency to scale off which zinc has mani- 
fested. The patentees have also protected 
various other improvements, such as the use 
of vapour of muriaticacid to dissolve the 
oxide generated on the iron surface, and the 
use of rollers plunged in a soft and not quite 
fluid bath of alloy, while the iron plates to be! 
coated are pressed by the rollers during the 
process of coating. 


Saut-Cetiars.—A correspondent, speaking 
in reference to the Art Manufacture, suggests 
that the designers employed therein should set 
the first example of adding a cover to the salt- 
cellar. Certainly we cannot see any reason 
that that receptacle should go without any more 
than its old companions—the mustard-pot and 
the pepper-box. 


ArRsENITES.—Compounds of arsenious acid 
and various bases. The chief arsenite used in 
the arts is Scheele’s green, which is an arsenite 
of copper; procured by precipitation from the 
sulphate of copper. 
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Artificial slarble. 
We have lately been much interested by an ex- 
amination of specimens of artificial marble, 
sandstone, conglomerate, and other mineral 
productions made by Mrs. Marshall, formerly 
of Manchester, now of Edinburgh. 
|| So far back as 1840, Mrs. Marshall was 
struck with the odd idea, that the animal 
and vegetable remains so universally found 
in the secondary and tertiary strata might, ky 
a chemical or electric influence exerted upon 
the disintegrated particles of these rocks, have 
been the cause of their aggregation. 
Between the first rude outline of this idea 
and the realisation of Mrs. Marshall’s wishes, 
five years, and upwards of ten ‘thousand ex- 
periments, intervened. Many of these were for- 
bidden in their detail, and others requiring truly 
scientific patience to complete; but the whole 
result has been a satisfactory demonstration 
that if the constituents of any mineral body of 
‘which lime forms a part be mixed in ‘their 
jtrue proportions (the lime used being free 
from carbon in any form), and these mixed 
with animal and vegetable remains, under 
circumstances of due moisture and heat, aggre- 
gation of their particles will take place at 
periods varying with the substances under ex- 
periment, from a few minutes, to hours, weeks, 
and months; and these artificial aggregations 
\(allowing for absence of time, and incalculable 
amount of superincumbent pressure present in 
natural phenomena) come so undeniably near, 
in appearance and qualities, to the products 
of nature, as to throw a totally interesting 
light on some of her hitherto most mysterious 
operations, 
There are two problems which have justly 
been considered by geologists as among the 
most difficult in their science: The one is, 
that the nodules in strata containing fossils, 
‘particularly crustaceous relics, contain more 
lime—taking size for size—than the inter- 
Vvening space in the beds. The natural con- 
conclusion at first sight is, that the surplus 
lime accrues from the osseous fabric of the 
‘'organism. But investigation proves that 
there is more lime contained in the whole 
module than this will account for. Mrs. 
Marshall’s experiments and specimens shown 
‘that bone or recent shell has, more than any 
other portion of the animal frame, a power of 
attracting or of condensing lime, while a 
counter power is exerted by the lime of 
hardening or solidifying the bone. This, of 
course, actsmore powerfully and obviously 
when the bone andthelime come in im- 
mediate contact, as in the nodules of the crus- 
taceous fossils, than in the case of the verte- 
\brata, where the integuments interpose like a 
iscreen. Thus if portions of bone, or recent 
shells, be placed in a heap of sulphate of lime, 
or of magnesia thoroughly free from carbonic 
acid, with a very small proportion of vegetable 
matter added, and the heap so prepared be 
kept in circumstances of moisture, the parts 
in contact with the bone will first begin to 
harden or condense, and this action will gra- 
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jat the same time the bone, even the soft 





































dually radiate to an extent corresponding to 
the size and form of the osseous matter, while 


cellular portion, becomes hard and stone-like. 
The very same effect is produced by and on 
coral; for not only does: the lime harden in an 
extraordinary degree round the coral, but in 
the same ratio the latter loses its dull opaque, 
and becomes semi-translucent. Whether 
‘“* countless ages’ would bring these to a 
perfect resemblance of natural fossils, it is 
hard to say; but a year and a half has sufficed 
to render them extremely curious, and worthy of| 
attention. The experiments conducted with the 
constituents of sandstone and lias lead to the 
very same results, but much more slowly than 
in the pure lime. 

The other problem to which we allude is 
this: From what cause has it arisen that) 
mally mineral substances, and even whole 
strata, are found identical in the nature and 
proportions of their constituents, yet totally 
different in their lithological structure? Such 
is the stratum frequently above coal and lime, 
and both above and mingled with sandstone.|| 
Mrs. Marshall’s experiments show that ifa 
mass of imitation of such mineral bodies be 
prepared, and one part of it left at perfect rest, 
while the other is agitated or disturbed, the 
one will hardenin a few hours or days into a 
substance not distinguishable by the eye from 
the natural stone, and capable of resisting 
water and weather; while the latter will take 
as many weeks to harden, and then present a 
mass which readily degrades by exposure to 
either. The experiment may be varied thus: 
Such masses always sef or harden from the 
centre outwards; allow the mass to set till 
within half an inch of the. surface; disturb 
what remains, and the result will be, that on 
making a section, the centre will be found 
hard enough to take a fine polish, while the 
outer crust will be a mere crumbling mass of 
chalk or sand. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, in his ‘‘ Old Red Sand- 
stone,’’ conjectures that the curious outstriking 
of colours which here and there occurs in that 
and some other formations, may have arisen 
from the action of decaying animal matter. 
Not only is this completely proved by this 
lady’s experiment, but what Mr, Miller seems 
not to have once suspected, that decaying 
vegetable matter has the same effect; and 
doubtless to this, rather than animal, are owing 
the more curious and grotesque forms in which 
these white and grey stains appear. 

We were particularly interested by. one 
specimen, in which, with the view of solving 
two problems by one experiment, there had 
been‘ laid down ypon the surface, while yet 
fluid, a few of the delicately-rounded leaf- 
stalks of the Fucus vesiculosus: of these some 
had sunk only half, and others wholly, under|| 
the surface. Im course of time the vegetable}! 
matter shrinks to a film that can be blown out 
with the breath, and there then remains in the|} 
mimic stratum perforations which are lined 
with eee ae the most perfect resem- 
blance to those mysterious worm-like borings 
which oceur in the face of compact limestone, 

= given rise to so much discussion. 
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|the one terrestrial, and the other marine. We 
are inclined to consider the latter decidedly 
the more interesting and curious. Patents for 


for the use of this discovery. But we confess 
that, as devoted utilitarians, we feel a far 
deeper interest in the economic than in the 
merely scientific results of this discovery, 
curious and important though they be. Upon 
the principle developed, two most valuable and 
entirely new architectural cements have been 
compounded—the one pure white, the other of 
a greenish-gray or sage colour. 

The first, after the trial of years, has proved 
itself a certain cure for all damp arising from 
porosity, or presence of sea-salt in building 
stone, or from want of honesty in building even 
with good materials—a cause for damp, we re- 
gret to say, fully more common than the two 
former. : 

It is not easy, on any known or alleged the- 
ory, to account for this quality in the cement; 
but the faci is incontrovertible. We have 
seen walls in sunk flats (done with it more 
than two years ago) which had been streaming 
with damp, noxious and offensive in its effluvia, 
so as to be quite uninhabitable, rendered per- 
fectly dry, and the apartments offering a pecu- 
||liarly comfortable sensation to the feelings on 
entering, as if a fire had recently been in them. 
This arises from the intonuca* being such a 
|remarkably slow conductor of heat, that the 
atmosphere in all apartments plastered with it 
|\is kept at an even temperature—warm in win- 
||ter and cool in summer; whereas common 
| lime, being a very rapid conductor of heat, 
speedily robs the air of all warmth in winter, 
and throws in great heat in summer—effects 
which we but partially obviate by covering it 
with paint or paper. ; 

This cement also resists fire to a very high 
degree. Half an inch depth of it has been 
known to protect lath from intense fire for two 
jjhours; and even when it reaches the wood, 
neither flame nor spark is ever emitted—it 
{|smoulders slowly into a light white ash. The 
cement does not, even under a red heat, crack 
or fly off from the wall; but if water be thrown 
upon it at this time, its substance and cohesion 
are destroyed, and it requires removal. 

Dissatisfied with this result, the inde- 
fatigable experimentalist applied herself to 
making new combinations, and a few months 
since succeeded in perfecting a cement com- 
bining all the good qualities of the white, 
with the additional advantage (a grand 
desideratum indeed!) of remaining perfectly 
uninjured . by water thrown upon it, even 
when atafull red heat. If a common brick, 
covered with one-eighth inch of it, be thrown 
into the heart of a large fire, and brought to a 
red heat, and from the fire be thrown into a 
bucket of water, it will neither crack nor fly 
from the surface, and when dried, will bear no 
mark of injury, smoke and dirt excepted. Care 
must be taken, in laying on the cement, that no 








4 Mrs. Marshall has given this name to her cement—it is 
simply the Italian word for wall-plaster. 
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itself will rend on meeting the water. 

The advantages of a cement like this, both 
in domestic and trade architecture, are too|| 
obvious to require argument or demonstration. 
If floors and ceilings be formed of it, fire may 
be confined to the apartment in which it origi- 
nates, instead of penetrating, as in so many 
deplorable cases it has recently done, with the 
rapidity of lightning, from one story to ano- 
ther, upwards, and downwards, through whole 
ranges of building. And when extinguished, 
no repair will be required but that occasioned 
by the removal of smoke and wet ashes. 

Both these cements harden and dry in so 
short a time, that houses or apartments done 
with them may be inhabited in a fortnight after 
the plasterers are finished. No noxious ex- 
halation—as from common plaster—or lurking 
damp remains in them, to injure health or pro- 
perty ; and this alone is an immense benefit in 
cases of alterations, particularly in shops. 
They both take paint or paper the moment 
they are dry. But for all unpretending apart- 
ments, or for lobbies and staircases, no colour 
more beautiful or appropriate than that of the 
gray cement itself could be desired. It is con- 
siderably cheaper than the white: but this 
matter we refer to the manufacturer. It is, 
however, one of deep importance to the public, 
that anything preventing the scourge of fire 
and of damp should be brought within the 
reach of those building or repairing for the 
masses, at such a price as to remove all excuse 
for not using‘it ; and here we would remark that 
the rapid and thorough drying of these cements 
throws a large amount of saved rent to the 
credit side, which should be considered as re- 
ducing the expense of it. We have included 
damp, along with fire, as a scourge; indeed we 
consider it very decidedly the severer of the 
two; nay, we are prepared to hold that in 
towns it is more the promoter of death than all 
other causes united—not to name the misery 
and discomfort it entails on life. We speak of, 
the dirt of the habitations of the ‘poor; but 
damp and dirt are indissoluble in ther com- 
panionship: and how often, by the cruel Pan- 
demonium-like window-tax, is the evil deepened 
and (without a pun) darkened to the industrious 
poor, whose very means of existence is often 
connected with a free access of the blessed 
light of heaven to the scene of daily toil! 

We have already excceded our space, or we 
would refer at length to the boundless variety 
and importance of the uses to which these 
cements may be applied. On our table, at this 
moment, are most delicately-beautiful medal- 
lions, executed in white on coloured grounds; 
specimens of marble, splendid in colouring 
and polish; and pieces of granite and other) 
stones, rugged from the quarry, united by it 
with most extraordinary firmness.— Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 





‘PETITIONS AGaINsT THE Patent Laws.—We 
understand that petitions, praying for a refor- 
mation of the great abuses which at present 
exist in the patent laws, are in course of signa- 
ture. Reformation is greatly needed. 
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Light. 


—_— 





ODIES ap- 
pearing to us 
coloured only 
in proportion 
as they are 
struck by the 
light, the light 
ought conse- 
queutly to be 
regarded as the 
cause of colour. 
It results hence 
that the object 
which is en- 
tirely thrown 
into shade must 
necessarily ap- 
pear black 
whatever may 
be its colour 
at other times when it is struck by rays 
‘of light. A plain globe of whatever colour, 
when illuminated by the sun, will display all 
possible shades on that side whichis exposed 
to the sun’s rays. The point to which the 
strongest light is directed, will exhibit the 
strongest tinge of colour, and those points 
which are altogether in shade will appear quite 
black. Between these two extremes the natural 
colour of the globe will exhibit different shades 
according to its position. The painter must 
therefore carefully observe the action which 
the light, as it is more or less strong, produces 
upon each colour: he should reflect that the 
force or intensity of the light is produced by 
two causes: first by its absolute quantity; as 
for instance, the sun is less brilliant when the 








atmosphere is loaded with mists and vapours, 
than when the sky is clear and serene. 
Another principal point, which ought to occupy 
the attention of the artist, is the nature or 
colour of light, because it has a great influence 
on the colour of bodies. He ought also to 
take equal care to observe the influence of 
light on the chiaroscuro. A landseape appears 
altogether different when the light is sensibly 
changed, and the different objects are seen 
more or less distinctly. Each scene of inani- 
mate as well as of anzmated nature should be 
examined by the artist with the greatest atten: 
tion, under different aspects of the sky, 
whether the sun is shining, or the sky charged 
with lowering clouds and vapours. He will 
thus discover that a very strong light, when 
the shadows are not relieved by a strong re- 
flected light, is against the harmony of the pic- 
ture, because the bright and shaded spots then 
seem at a distance to be blots upon it. Certain 
methods of disposing the objects will prove to 
him that a rene light renders the picture dull 
and heavy, and that a light too violent produces 
little dispersed clear and sombre masses. 
The best advice to be given to artists on this 
subject is to follow the example of Leonardo 
da Vinci, to write down his observations, and 
to fix them (if one may so speak) by sketches 
taken whenever he sees a fine effect of light. 

Light is sometimes spread uniformly over all 
the objects, and at other times the principal 
and strongest light comes only from one side, 
while the other is radiated by a much weaker 
and reflected light. Sometimes the best effect 
is produced by the light uniformly spread over 
all the surface of objects: at other times a 
borrowed light is preferable. There are some 
subjects for which the latter, or to speak more 
properly, a dead light, is almost absolutely ne- 
cessary, such as portraits. 

An accurate observer will perceive that 
generally a light from above produces the best 
effect, not only because it throws into greatest 
clearness the plan on which the objects are 
traced, and because the shadows~- are more 
shortened, but also because their shapes are 
more elegant than when the light strikes them 
in an oblique direction. He will have the 
same occasion to observe this, when any group 
which forms by itself a complete picture is illu- 
minated in a manner the most advantageous by 
a light which strikes the principal figure 
through a narrow opening, in that manner that 
the other objects are only radiated by a re- 
flected light. 

Sometimes a picture receives light in two 
different ways, which generally produces a bad 
effect; and this method should therefore be 
carefully shunned by the artist. In that case 
nly, where a side-light should be too brilliant, 
another weaker might be advantageously in- 
troduced from the opposite side. 

- To these observations on natural effects of 
light, the artist should add those which are fur- 
nished to him by study of the works of the 
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great masters. He will perceive in those of 
|the elder Venetian school all the advantages 
and admirable harmony of colours produced 
by a judiciously modified distribution of light 
and shade. Various effects of light are like- 
wise, in particular, very splendidly exemplified 
in the masterly productions of Rembrandt. 





I evict. 

| Sanitary Reform and Agricultural Improvement ; 
or, How to Promote Health and Abundance. 
By C.F. Evterman, Esq. In three Let- 
ters. (Letter I.) 2nd Edit. London ‘ Peirce 

and Hyde, 310, Strand. 


- This pamphlet, addressed to Viscount Mor- 
‘peth, in his official capacity of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, is 
an ably-written treatise, by Mr. Ellerman, late 
Hanoverian Consul at Antwerp, and whose 
name is, no doubt, well known to our readers 
in connection with. that of the Deodorising 
Fluid, patenteed by him, and which has entirely 
beaten all competitors out of the field. We 
have perused the pamphlet with much interest, 
and laid it down with satisfaction. The argu- 
ments adduced are clear and conspicuous, and 
cannot, we are assured, fail of conyincing any 
right-thinking person of the vast superiority of 
the author’s plan over any that have as yet 
been laid ‘before the public. We will endea- 
vour, in a future number, to_present an article 
embodying Mr. Ellerman’s principle of “ Sa- 
nitary Reform and Agricultural Improve- 
ment ;’’ but for the present advise our readers 
to resort to the fountain-head itself. 








Fuint.—Flint is a mineral which occurs of 
all. colours, but generally yellowish and dark 
gray, commonly in a compact amorphous 
body, rarely crystallised. It is widely. spread 
throughout the earth, in primitive, secondary 
and. alluvial formations, but especially in lime- 
stone. Its principal use is for gun-flints, and 
itis also reduced to a powder and used in the 
manufacture of porcelain and glass. The 
manufacture of gun-flints is exceedingly 
simple, .and a good workman will make 1,000 
flints a day. The whole art consists in'striking 
the stone repeatedly witha kind of mallet, and 
bringing off, at each stroke, a splinter sharp at 
one end iand thicker at the other. The splin- 
ters are afterwards shaped at pleasure, by lay- 
ing the line at which it is wished they should 
break upon a sharp instrument, and then giving 
it small blows with a mallet. . Large manufac- 


turies of gun-flints exist at Muesnes in Berry, 
in Galicia, and at Avio in the Tyrol. 
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@n the Manufacture of Gas. 


Mr. N. Derrtzs, the inventor of the Patent} 
Dry Gas Meter, delivered a highly interesting 
lecture upon the above subject, at the White 
Swan Tavern, Deptford, on Wednesday) 
evening, the 16th of February. 

Mr. Defries stated, that im bringing the} 
subject before the meeting, which was. one of 
great importance. tothe public at. large, he 
would, in the outset, make a few observations 
relative tothe manufacture of gas for illuminative 
purposes. There were gases of a quality much 
superior to others; and he was happy to say, 
that in some of the ‘companies in London, a 
great improvement had within the last two 
months taken place, as regarded the quality of 
the gas manufactured by them. Previous to 
the period hehad stated, the gas generated 
by most of the London companies was so 
charged with sulphur and ammonia that it 
could not be introduced into private dwellings, 
without injury both to health and furniture, 
and, in fact, those: companies seemed to gene- 
rate it, not so much for the gas itself as for the 
sake of the coke— but now he believed there were 
only two companies in London who generated, 
gas and sent it to their customers charged with 
sulphur and ammonia. As examples of the 
improvement which had taken place in the 
quality of gas, he could not do better than 
refer to the South Metropolitan and the Green- 
wich Gas Companies—they being in neigh- 
bouring towns—both of which, as well most of 
the London companies, with the exceptions he 
had named, made excellent gas for. illumina- 
tive purposes. The obvious reason why gas 
was not more used in private houses than it 
was, arose from the fact of that hitherto gene- 
rated, by so many companies, being somuch 
impregnated with sulphur. 

He would mention as an instance a 
private gentleman, who, as many others’ did, 
usually dined at his club, and seeing the bril- 
liancy and beautiful quality of the gas used 
there, he resolved upon introducing it into 
his own residence. He accordingly did so— 
was supplied first by one company, whose gas 
was bad, his family not being able to tolerate 
the sulphur it emitted... He tried another 
company, and that company -supplied him 
with so excellent a gas, that he not only had it 
taken into his dining-room, but to every room 
in his house, including. bed-rooms.. Now 
such would be done in almost every case were 
a good gas manufactured; and he felt justified 
in saying, that it was the cheapest, the safest, 
and the clearest. light that could be used— 
cheapest, because it did not cost one-fourth of 
oil, wax, or tallow—safest, because, wuile 
insurance companies rated an extra stove as 
hazardous, they never did so in the case of. 
gas—and cleanest, because it would not soil 
the finest linen. It was, only, then, . neces- 
sary that. companies should send out pure 
and good gas to have it generally used. And 
how was the public to be insured of this good 
gas? How was it to be divested of the sulphur 
and ammonia whichin’ many cases so much 
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impregnated it?-Certainly not by the system 
pursued, by some: companies, of having su- 
perintendents ‘and workmen -who understood 
nothing about the nature of gas, and who, 
instead of testing it (as they would require to 
do). almost every half-hour, did not perhaps 
do so in twenty. 

The reason why companies manufacture gas 
of so bad a description was to save expense, 
and he was confident that none of the London 
companies could send out good gas, from the 
heavy expenses to which they were subjected, 
ata cheaper rate than 6s. per 1,000 feet. 
Small country companies could give it con- 
siderably cheaper, being subjected to a com- 
paratively small expense ; and in Deptford he 
had not the least hesitation in in saying, that 
a good article could be manufactured for 
ds. 6d. per 1,000 feet. Then their expenses 
were comparatively trifling to what the 
London companies were subjected to. In 
Deptford gas-works could be erected and put 
in operation for some £6,000 or £7,000, while 
in London such could not be done under 
£800,000 or £400,000. And let them think of 
the expenses of management attending the 
London gas companies, combining the in- 
spectors, managers, clerks, collectors, and so 
forth; while their other expenses of an 
incidental character were very heavy. One 
company was rated at the enormous sum of 
£4,000. Great loss was sustained through 
consumers surreptitiously burning; and the 
leakages in the mains produced a constant 
and heavy loss. Asa proof of the utter im- 
possibility of preventing loss of gas in the 
‘mains, the lecturer stated that he himself had 
‘put down a main of 200 yards; and, although 
every joint was well tested, and no escape 
idiscovered, a great deal of gas was lost’ in its 
passage through the tube. All the large com- 
panies are subject to this evil—therefore, he 
advised that the best article should be procured; 
and he trusted that the London companies 
iwould not be asked to lower their prices, as 
the maintenance of a fair rate of payment 
‘formed the only chance of obtaining a good 
article; but be it how it might, he pledged 
himself to the public'to be their watchman, 
and, to the best in his power, to look after and 
and support their interests. He, himself, 
would undertake to erect works in Deptford, 
and serve the community with good gas at 
5s. 6d. per 1,000feet, provided that community 
pledged themselves to’ support him. 
| Then, with regard to the meter question. 
He was the inventor of what was termed the 
dry meter. He had disposed of from 18,000 
to 20,090 of these within the’ last eight years. 
The dockyard: authorities of Woolwich had 
given him great support, and burned their gas 
night and day—while, at the Thames Tunnel, 
his meter had been in use night and day for 
four years—equal to about 30 years of 
ordinary use. Their registration was recorded 
daily, and found to be ; inflexibly correct. 
In the Queen’s Palace, the Government 
offices, -the large club-houses, churches, 
chapels, the theatres, &c., his meters would 
be found working with universal satisfaction. 
They had also been used in Deptford; but he 
ee ie ee ee ‘ 
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was told by the ‘superintendent of the, Dept- 
ford Gas Company that they did ‘not. answer,| 
and that many of those used there had stopped. | 
But what was the reason of their doing so? 
Certainly, if they had given so much satis-. 
faction in all the places he had mentioned 
where they were used, and while they were, at 
the same time, so extensively patronised by the 
London companies, there must be some reason 
ofan extraordinary nature why they were not 
suited for the temperature of Deptford, and) 
the reason was very plain. It was the bad 
gas that was manufactured there that was the 
cause. He had examined several of. those 
meters which had failed, and he found the’ 
works of them completely stuffed up with 
sulphur—so. that it was not the fault of ‘the 
meter or gas-fittings, but. the fault of the gas. | 
The original sort of meter that he constructed 
was, generally speaking, working satisfactorily ; | 
but it contained no protection against the gas: 
corroding the machinery; and wherever bad) 
gas was found, corrosion was likely to ensue. It. 
was this cause, and this alone, that had pro-| 
duced the results of which the superintendent 
of the Deptford works complained. It was to 
remedy the great evil ofthe gas affecting the, 
machinery, and stopping the action of the 
meter, that he invented his new protective 
rotary valve, by which, asthe meeting could see. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF DEFRIES’ PATENT DRY 
GAS METER. 


inthe model before them, the machinery was 
secure from: the action.of the gas, and which' 
offered the most efficient protection against the 
greatest impurity. The lecturer having then| 
stated that his meter was the best yet found) 
out for detecting fraud on the part of the gas 
consumers, as the companies who used them 
could not possibly be cheated, proceeded to 
illustrated the mode of manufacturing pure 
and brilliant gas by means of working ma- 
ehinery, which he had provided for the pur- 
pose. Gas generated in a retort atone end of 
the platform passed from the hydraulic main 
into what is termed a condenser, formed’ of 
zig-zae plates, and filled with water, which 
cooled it. From thence it passed’ to the| 
washer, and thence to the purifier—an  in- 
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vention of Mr. Leslie’s—which was composed 
of a series of perforated plates, upon which a 
composition was laid, which absorbed the 
ammonia. 

The Scotch gas companies, he mentioned, 
in passing, only used a dry-lime purifier, and 
they manufactured the best gas he had ever 
seen, and he did not see why they could nut 
manufacture as good gasas the Scotch did, 
unless it was that the Scotch were not coke- 
dealers. But notwithstanding that, whatever 
might be the merits of Mr. Leslie’s purifier— 
and its merits were, no doubt, great—he 
thoughtit might be dispensed with ; for if pure 
gas was generated throughout England, no 
purifiers would be needed; but as matters 
stood, it would be of essential service to the 
inhabitants of such a town as Deptford to be 
able to purify their own gas. From that 
purifier, then, it went into the gas-holders, 
from thence it was carried into one of Mr. 
Defries’ patent meters, which had a plate 
affixed, and which was capable of registering 
the 600th part of a foot. He then showed the 
light of the gas proceeding through the meter, 
which was of a beautiful appearance, con- 
sidering the quantity of foul air which, on its 
first appearance, 1t had to displace. 

By way of illustrating the fact that dry 
meters are superior to wet meters, inasmuch 


‘as that gas, in its passage through any liquid, 


absorbs a portion of that liquid, Mr. Defries 
exhibited Mr. Low’s napthalising light, in 
which the gas passes through a sponge, satu- 


‘vated with naptha, and which was shown to add 


very greatly to the purity and brilliancy of the 
light. The reverse, he stated, was the case 


||with water; and that gas which passed through 


water must, in consequence of its absorption 
of that liquid, have its luminous qualities 


‘\diminished.. Mr. Defries here proceeded to 


speak of the water-meter, which, besides 
being so well calculated to be practiced upon 
by designing persons, possessed many defects, 
which Myr. Clegg had said, it would be im- 
possible to overcome. It also offered the 
greatest facilities for fraud. He thought that 
the companies had suffered enough already 
from this practice. Suffice it to say, such was 
the case, toa great extent; and an instance, 
which he would quote, contained the most 
conclusive proof. Some little time ago, a 
person brought him a meter to be repaired, in 
consequence of its having stopped registering ; 
and he not only discovered to what company the 
meter belonged, but he found that a hole had 
been made through the bottom and the par- 
tition, by which the gas passed without re- 
gistering. He also showed the effects pro- 
duced on one of Mr. Leslie’s burners, in 
which, by the introduction of what is termed 
a ‘‘combustion chamber,” a light, which con- 
sumes not more than 3$ft. of gas per hour, is 
made to yield an intensely brilliant light, far 
exceeding in brilliancy that produced by the 
universal burner, which consumes about 7ft. 
of gas per hour. These illustrations created 
much interest, and elicited much applause. 
The lecturer, after stating that; gas should not 
be less than 400 specific gravity, then went on 
to dilate on the importance of good gas, and 


good meters, to the community. They were 
matters of general public utility; and he was 
determined, wherever his meters were found 
fault with, to go to that place, and investigate 
into the cause, as he was satisfied that, did 
they, in any instance, fail, such failure would be 
caused by the gas, and not from any defect in 
the meter. He concluded by stating that, should 
the people of Deptford decide on establishing 
a new gas company, he would give them all 
the aid in his power, free of expense; and 
having been a gas engineer for 23 years, he 
ought, by this time, to know something of the 
subject. 

On the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Defries was loudly applauded. A vote of 
thanks was passed, in acknowledging which 
Mr. D. regretted that Deptford did not pos- 
sess a Literary Institution, where they could 
have met; should, however, such a project be 
carried out, he would subscribe £5 towards it, 
and should be happy to deliver the first 
lecture in it. t 





Emery is chiefly found in shapeless masses, 
and mixed with other minerals. It contains 
about 80 parts in 100 of alumine, anda small 
portion of iron, is usually opaque, and about 
four times as heavy as water. The best emery 
is brought from the Levant, and chiefly from 
Naxos, and other islands of the Grecian archi- 
pelago. It is also found in some parts of 
Spain, and is obtained from a few of the iron 
mines in Great Britain. In hardness, it is 
nearly equal to adamantine spar, and this pro- 
perty has rendered it an object of great request 
in various arts. Itis employed by lapidaries 
in the cutting and polishing of precious stones; 
by opticians, in smoothing the surface of the 
finer kinds of glass, preparatory to their being 
polished; by cutlers and otner manufacturers 
of iron and steel instruments; by masons. in 
polishing of marble; and, in their respective 
businesses, by locksmiths, glaziers, and nume- 
rous other artisans. For all these purposes, it 
is pulverised in large iron mortars, or in steel 
mills; and the powder, which is rough and 
sharp, is carefully washed, and sorted into five 
or six different degrees of fineness, according 
to the description of work in which it is to be 
employed. 

Piuccine Avoipep.—The evils resulting 
from plugging in flues for skirting grounds, &c., 
have led a correspondent, who signs himself 
‘‘ James Ivison,” to suggest the manufacture 
of a brick with a dove-tail mortice in it to re- 
ceive a plug formed in three pieces,—an inge- 
nious notion deserving of consideration. He 
says,—‘‘ I need not teli you howstrongly plug- 
ging in green work is to be deprecated, more 
especially in work no thicker than nine inehes; 
and as to wood bricks, they seldom or ever re- 
main tight. The plug-brick could be made of; 
coarse pottery or hard brick material, or when 
it did not interfere with the bonding of the 
work, stone could be used of any size, as in the 
north of England it is extensively used and 
worked cheap. The plugs could be fixed in 
with marine glue, and built in the wall as the 
work proceeds.’’—Builder. 
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Architectural Mouldings. 


( Continued from page 198.,). 


Tue Greek ovolo (fig. 7), unlike the Roman 
ovolo, cannot be described by means of cir- 
cular ares, but by finding a number of points 
in it. For this purpose draw the tangent ac 
from the lower extremity @, indicating the 
inclination of the curve at that point; draw 
also the vertical line a 6 c through the extreme 
||point b, or projection of the curve. Draw be 
parallel toc a, anda cf paralleltoc b; make ef 
equal to ae; divide the lines eb and 6 c into the 
same convenient number of equal parts; draw 
straight lines from the point a to the points of 
division in 6c, and, similarly, draw straight 
lines from the point f through the points of divi- 
sion ind e, meeting successively the lines drawn 
from atobc. The points of intersection of 








Fig. 7. 


the pairs of lines thus drawn will be as many 
points in the contour of the moulding, and a 
curve line traced so as to embrace these points 
will be the greater part of the contour. The 
remaining part bg, if required to be deter- 
mined in the same manner, may be found by 
drawing lines from a instead of f, through the 
points in 6 e, and from f tod d, instead of from 
atobc. Of course, this will give a good deal 
more of the curve than is necessary. 
curve drawn in this manner is a portion of an 
ellipse, somewhat greater than a fourth of the 
‘whole circumference. The recess of the 
moulding, 6 g d, at its projecting point, is de- 
nominated a quirch. 





tical, and may be described by a combination 
jection of the moulding, anda c the vertical) 


band make it equal to be, which is two-thirds 
of ba; from the centre d describe the arc bz; 
draw 2 perpendicular to e d, make x o equal 
to n i, draw op perpendicular to. ac, and 
-|\meeting e d produced in p, and from the centre 

















The! 


The Greek cavetto (fig.8) is somewhat ellip- |, 
of two circular ares, thus :—let a.b be the pro- |, 


line, from the point @ draw 6 d vertically from |. 





Fig. 8. 
p thus found, describe the atci 0. The contout| 


620 c will represent the Greek cavetto. 

The conge, or scape (figs. 9 and 10), is a| 
species of cavetto, and is not recognised as a 
distinct moulding. In section it is partly con-) 
cave and partly straight, the latter part being 
vertical. ‘To describe it, let a 6 be the projec-| 





: 


Fig, 9, i 
tion of the moulding from the vertical line a e, 
which itis required to touch; and first, if the 
projection a 6 is equal to the height of the 
curve, make ac (fig. 9) equal to a b ; and from 
the points b and cas centres, with a b ora c as 
a radius, describe the ares intersecting at d ; 
from d, with the same radius, describe the are 





Fig. 10. 
bc; this completes the contour of the conge. 
If the conge contains less than a.quarter of a 
circle, as in fig. 10, let 6e be the tangent to the 
curve at the point 0; on the vertical. af set off 
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the distance c d equal toc b; draw be at right: 


angles to bc, and deatright angles to cd; 
from the point e, as a centre, describe the arc 
6 d; this completes the contour of the mould- 
ing bdf. ‘ 
The cymatium, or ogee, is the term applied 
to a moulding of which the section is com- 
pounded of a concave and convex surface. 
There are two species of cymatium: the cyma 
recta, or, simply the cyma, and the cyma 
reversa or talon. The Roman cymatium is 
usually composed of circular ares, which may 
be either equal to or less than one-fourth of a 
circumference. Thus, in the accompanying 
figures, 11 and 12, the former of which repre- 
sents the cyma recta, and the latter the talon, 





Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


let a and b be the extremities of the curve, join 
aband bisect it equally at the point ¢; trom 
the point @ and e, as centres, with the same 
radius, describe arcs cutting at the point ed: 
likewise, from the points 6 and e¢ as centres, 
with the same radius, describe ares cutting at 
the pointe; from the points d and e, thus 
found, as centres, describe the arcs ac andc 
6 ; then the curve of double flexure, ac 4, fig. 
11, is the cyma recta, and the curve ac 8, fig. 
12, is the cyma reversa or talon. In the for- 
mer, it will be observed, the concave portion 
of the surface is uppermost, whereas in the 
latter it is undermost. 


a (To be continued.) 





@®eneval W&ules for the Watnter. 





For painting the flesh—black, blue black, 
white, lake, carmine, orpiment, yellow ochre, 
ultramarine and varnish. 

To lay the pallette :—first, lay carmine and 
white in different degrees; second, lay orpi- 
ment and white, ditto: third, lay blue black 
and white ditto. 

The first sitting, make a mixture on the 
pailette for expedition, as near as the sitter’s 
complexion as you can. 

To. preserve the colours fresh and clean in 
painting; it must be done by laying on fresh 
colours, and not rubbing them in when they 
are once laid; andifit canbe done, they 
should be laid in their proper places at first, 
and not be touched again, because the fresh- 
ness of the colours is tarnished and lost, by 
mixing and jumbling them together; for 
there are certain colours which destroy each 
other by the motion of the pencil when mixed 
to excess; forit may be observed, that not 
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only is the brilliancy, as well as freshness of 
the tints considerably impaired, by indis- 
criminate mixing and _ softening; but if 
colours be too much worked about with the 
brush, the oil will always rise to the surface, 
and the performance will turn comparatively 
yellow in consequence. 

Never give the least touch with your pencil 
until you have present in your mind a perfect 
idea of your future work. 

Paint at the greatest possible distance from 
your sitter, and place the picture occasionally 
near your sitter or sometimes under him, so 
as to see both together. 

In beautiful faces, keep the whole cir- 
cumference about the eye in a mezzotinto, as 
seen in the works of Guido, and the best of 
Carlo Maratti. : 

Endeavour to look at the subject, or sitter 
before you, asif it was a picture; this will in 
some degree render it more easy to be copied. 

In painting, consider the object before you, 
whatever it may be, as made out more by light 
and shadow, than lines. 

A. student should begin his career, by a 
careful finishing and making out ofthe parts, 
as practise will give him freedom and facility 
of hand; a bold and unfinished manner is 
generally the habit of old age. i 

On Painting a Head.—Let those parts which 
turn or retire from the eye, be of broken or 
mixed colours, as being less distinguished, and 
nearer the borders. ; 

Let all your shadows be of one colour; 
glaze them till they are so. 

Use red colours in the shadows of the most 
delicate complexions, but with discretion. 

Contrive to have a screen, with red or 
yellow colours on it, to reflect the light on the 
sitter’s face. 

Avoid the chalk, the brick-dust, and the 
see a and think ofa pearl, and or ripe 

each. 
" Avoid long continued lines in the eyes, and 
too many sharp ones. 

Take care to give your figures a sweep or 
sway, the outlines in waves, soft and almost 
imperceptibly against the background. 

Never make the coutour too coarse. 

Avoid all those outlines and lines which are 
equal, which make parallels, triangles, &c. 

The parts which are nearestto the eye 
appear most enlightened, deeper and shadowed, 
and _ better seen. 

Keep broad lights and shadows, and also 
principal lights and shadows. 

Where there is the deepest shadows, it is 
accompanied by the brightest light. 

Let nothing start out, or be too strong for its 
place. 

Squareness has grandeur; it gives firmness 
to the forms: aserpentine line, in comparison, 
appears feeble and tottering. 

The young pupils are better taught by those 
who are in a small degree advanced in 
knowledge above themselves; and from that 
cause proceeds the peculiar advantage of study- 
ing in academies. 

The painter who knows his profession from 
principles, may apply them alike to any 
branch of the art, and succeed in it. 
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Dome (in architecture), a kind of vaulted! | 

An Elustratey Glossary of Technical | Tf + covering, in the shape of some portion | 

Terms used tn Architectural anv 
Interior MBecoration. 


—— 


(Continued from page 201.) 


Dappocx (in carpentry), wood thoroughly 
rotten. 


Desrutsep (in heraldry), a pale, &c., borne 
upon any beast in an escutcheon; expressed 
the beast is debruised of the pale. 





of a sphere, ellipsoid, &c., and frequently con-. 

Demi-sastion (in fortification), a half bas-| structed of masonry. 
tion, or a description of fortification which has 

only one face and one flank. Dracon (in the mythology of the arts),| 

a fabulous animal or reptile, supposed to be a 








Devourine (in heraldry), when fishes are 
borne in an escutcheon, in a feeding posture, 
the heralds term it devouring. 





Dexter Pornt (in heraldry), the right side 
or point in an escutcheon. 


Dratret Lives (in geometry), lines that run 
across or cut one another. 


Ditrictypx (in architecture), a space com- 





species of winged serpent, that was held in. 


divine estimation by some of the earliest 
nations of antiquity. 


Drapery (in painting and sculpture), the 





prehended between two triglyphs (marked a 
in the engraving). 








Doverait (in carpentry), a method by 


dress of a figure in a picture or a statue. 


(To be concluded.) 





Deatu or Serapuin Vurecer.—This cele- 
brated Flemish Artist has been carried off by 
typhus fever at the age of forty-one. As early 
as the year 1824, he was recognised as the 
first painter of the Flemish school: in 1826, 
the city of Brussels awarded him the gold 
medal, and in 1829, the Netherlands presented 
: : him with 500 florins ; he likewise received the 
means of which two pieces of wood are joined|gold medal of Groningen. M. Vlieger was 
ee rs ae. in the engraving. first professor of the Academy of Alost. 

Oo. -—VOl. . 
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'|(great aptitude for the end proposed, are on all 


\ispecimen of papier mdché, inthe form of a 


||cheval-screen of the same material, and .by 


\fof C 
||The latter manufacturer, however deserves 





Society ot Aris. 


—— 


Tae second “exhibition of this meritorious 
society, to which we briefly adverted in a 
former number, shows a marked improvement 
on the preceding one. In number, variety, 
and beauty, the specimens exposed surpass 
those of 1847.. The first manufacturers in 
the country, especially in those elegant 
departments where decorative manufacture 
rises into fine art, have contributed to the 
show, which does honour to the taste and 
inventive genius of Great Britain. It is a 
reproach sometimes. addressed to us by 
foreigners, that in our desire for solidity we 
neglect grace, and aim at usefulness almost. to 
the exclusion of ornament. The superior 
durability .of our manufactures, and their 


hands admitted; but these very qualities are 
sometimes assumed, by critics from beyond the 
channel, to be pursued until the gratification 
of the eye is lost sight of. We would have 
any who entertain such opinions, and who now 
favour our shores with their presence, to pay 
a visit to John-street, Adelphi, and admire 
the combination of the useful and the graceful 
they there will find. Our columns are too full 
for that lengthened notice the exhibition really 
deserves, or for more than: a very cursory 
glance at a few of its most striking pomts. On 
entrance» we were first struck by a gigantic 


large sofa, profusely adorned with flowers, 


birds, and butterflies in mother-o’pearl.. The 
effect is xvich in the extreme, almost to 


gorgeous, perhaps, for general adoption; a 
room thus furnished would be dazzling. A! 


the same manufacturer, is exceedingly graceful 
and less gaudy. A more sober style of adorn- 
ment, also applicable to various: kinds of 
furniture, is the wood carving by Jordan’s 
machinery. A panel of game suspended over 
the chimney piece in the chief room is charm-) 
ingly sculptured, and it is difficult for persons 
unacquainted with the process to understand 
how any machine, can impart such cor-| 
rectness of form, such delicacy of finish. 
There is a softness in the fur, a flutter in the 
feathers, which stand out in strong relief, and 
lack but colour exactly to assimilate nature. 
In wood manufactures the modern mar-. 
quetérie is admirable, Holland’s loo table tops 
especially attracting many gazers. They 


|\have dangerous rivals for public favour in 


their immediate vicinity, but in a different. 
style of art. The Mintons have a host of, 
elegant specimens of their various productions, 


J/in earthenware, encaustics, tesserz. Their 


garden pot and stand and garden seat are 
eapital imitations of old wood twined with 
ivy; their hearth, to one of Sylvester’s 


|beautiful grates, is deserving of high praise, 
|but théir painted ‘chimney slabs are most 


enerally attractive. Those painted in 
owers are very exquisite, and surpass those 
opeland, on the same side of the room. 
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very pretty slabs of 
Etruscan and Mosaic designs, and for a 
charming view of Cochem castle, of pictur-| 
esque and artistical effect. In painted china 
these. chimney slabs are numerous. and good; 
with their exception, the class of earthenware 
is generally poor. In Mosaics, Russell’s new 
form of tesserze is worthy of notice. By} 
the adopting the triangle of Plato, he cbtains 
a great increase in the number of com- 
binations. But of this class the most re- 
markable and novel specimens are on the 
opposite side of the large room, Nos. 602 and 
603. These are two tesselated slabs by anew 
process, possessing for chief advantages over 
all previous ones, great diminution in the 
cost of production, important increase of, 
durability, and the facility of employing 
tasserze of the minutest dimensions at small 
proportionate augumentation of , expense. 
The hardness of the material is extraordinary. 
We saw a strong knife struck violently across 
one of the slabs, sparks followed, but not a 
scratch remained. The tessere, which may 
be made as small as those employed in 
mosaic brooches, are placed by machinery in 
every -variety of design and colour. The 
invention has not yet been brought into 
general use, and when it is, we anticipate 
its, application to very many purposes, for 
which mosaics, especially of the finer sort, 
have hitherto been too expensive. Next to 
these curious specimens are Magnus’s printed 
slates, the first attempt of the kind, and a 
highly successful one. Another new art by 
the same hand, issued from the Pimlico slate 
works, is the enameling on slate, an excel- 
lent superficial imitation of the Florentine 
mosaics, produeed at comparatively trifling) 
cost. Then we have Pratt’s Anglo-Etruscan 
vase, the largest specimen of English earthen- 
ware ever produced, bought by Prinee 
Albert, who has ordered acompanion vase. 

The north wall of the large room is occupied 
by a large number of specimens of statuary, 
porcelain, and art manufactures, comprising 
much beauty and some novelty, but con- 
cerning which onr space commands us to 
abstain-from detail.. Hetley and Co. have 
some brilliant specimens of \stained glass, 
whose bright colours attract much. attention ; 
and the daguerreotypists are in great force. To 
show the rapidity of the process, these 
ingenious gentlemen have actually caught a 
sunbeam, and transferred it to their metal. 
A bank of cloud, drifting in a high wind, is 
also rendered clearly, and without the 
slurred appearance which rapid motion might 
have been expected to impart. Another 
plate, showing the peculiarities of positive and 
negative colours in the photogtaphic action, 























will be appreciated by connoisseurs in this 
branch of art. 





Tur Royat Acapemy ~ Exursirion.—A 
writer in the Zimes suggests that the council | 
the Royal Academy should issue season) 
tickets, at,5s. each, as.a boon to those who 
would really enjoy the contemplation of the 
works of art exhibited there. 


soenninibiiianes, 





+ 
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HAetallisaton of Wlaster-Casts. 
By M. A. Branpety. 


Tue plaster-casts are first.immersed in melted 
wax, either white or yellow, for the purpose of 
rendering the plaster incapable of absorbing 
moisture, and giving an appearance of soft- 
ness. 
and the cast allowed to cool. 

Then take— 

Sulphuret of carbon .. 1,000 parts 

Good clear phosphorus}. 250: parts 

A*few minutes after havinge’shaken the phos- 


phorus in the sulphuret it is entirely dissolved. | 


Then take— 
Silver in finegrains.. -- 100 parts 
Pure nitric acid .-  ..>.. 250 parts 


acid, and dilute the solution with 1,000 parts of 
distilled water. When the nitrate of silver is 
dissolved,,.take two basins, each capable of con- 


of phosphorus, and inthe other the nitrate of 
silver solution. The quantities above given 
are the result of a great mumber of trials, and 
they are those which have been found to 
answer the best. The plaster-casts fixed toa 


|/copper wire are dipped im the solution of phos-_ 


phorus, and after having been allowed to drain, 
are placed flat on a plate of sheet-iron or zinc, 
with the engraved side uppermost. 





in the solution of nitrate of silver. The bottom 
as well asthe side should be completely dry 
before this immersion. Care must be taken 
that every part of the cast should be covered 
with the solution, and to ensure this it may be 
touched over with a badger’s-hair brush after 
it is taken out of the silver solution, otherwise 
a hole would appear in the point not. touched 
with the solution. \ The cast is then allowed to 
drain, andis afterwards suspended by the wire 
todry. { 

The -presence of phosphorus produces the 
reduction’ of the silver, which soon takes its 
natural colour.. The moment this has taken 
place, plunge it into the phosphorus solution, 
where it may remain for from eight to fifteen 





days; instead of remaining white it assumes a: 


dark colour by the evaporation of the phospho- 
ric acid, which re-acts on the: silver and, the 
oxide. In this state the casts receive an equal 
coating of metal, but less freely, because the 


oxides are not so good conductors as the metals | 


themselves. 

The process finished, carefully pour the 
solution of phosphorus into a stoppered bottle, 
which should be placed in. the cellar, or ina 
large vessel of water. If it should happen 
that during the operation any of the solution 
has fallen on the fingers, they should be im- 
mediately dipped in nitrate of silver solution, 
to prevent the action of the phosphorus on the 
skin. 

The process should be performed on a 


{iron by means.of a triangle of iron reaching to 


the solution of phosphorus, and afterwards that 


Any excess of wax may be removed, | 
| parts may be scraped off. 


| the method recommended by Mr. Walker, of 


| duced, whether it be wished to obtain repro- 
| ductions from it by the electrotype process, or 


Dissolve the silver, evaporate the excess of 


taining two quarts; in one place the solution | 


When all the sulphuret.of carbon has evapo-. 
rated, the easts will commence to give off phos-| 
phorie vapours; it is then ready to be dipped 


leaf at first was;amdthen an edge or border 


| bubbles. 





marble slab, or, what is better, on a plate of 
zine, to avoid the accidents which might arise 
from the action of the phosphorus on wood. 

If the casts requiring to be metallised are of 
a la¥ge surface, lay them over a sheet of cast- 


their full length, and pass over their surface 


of nitrate of silver. 

When the casts have been metallised, and 
are dry, they should be brushed over lightly 
with a soft hat-brush and the metal on the back 


Neither plumbago nor metallic powders, nor 


London, are to be compared: to this. process. 
However soiled it might have been, a cast thus 
prepared ‘becomes certain in the effect pro- 


to have asimple covering of metal to protect|| 
the casts. Another advantage is that the me- 
tallic deposit is more agreeable to the eye than 
that of the plumbago, or the metallic powders. 
Unfortunately it cannot be applied to casts 
taken in stearine, with which we must for the 
present continue the useof plumbago. 

Casts taken in D’Areet’s fusible metal re- 
quire no other preparation than the plaster- 
casts, viz., to be dipped in the melted wax, and 
a wire connected with them. 





Casts or Leaves or Pranzs:—Very accu- 
rate casts of leaves of plants may be pre- 
pared by a very simple process. A quantity 
of fine grained sand, in rather a moist state, 
must be provided, on the surface of which 
a leaf selected for casting from should be 
laid, in the most natural position the taste of 
the artist can effect, by banking up the sand 
beneath its more elevated parts by the 
lateral pressure of the blade ofa knife; when 
thus the leaf has been supported in every 
part, its surface should, by means of a broad 
camel-hair pencil, be covered over by a thin 
coating of wax and Burgundy pitch, rendered 
fluid by heat : the leaf beingmow removed from 
the sand, and dipped into cold water, the wax 
becomes hard, and at the same time sufficiently 
tough to allow the leaf being ripped off from 
the wax mould, without altering the form of 
the latter. The wax mould is now placed on 
the sand, amd banked up in every part, as the 


being raised or samdaround the leaf, at a 
sufficient distance, very thin plaster of Paris is 
‘then poured over the: leaf, and a camel-hair}| 
pencil is used to brush the fluid plaster into}, 
every hollow on the surface, and exclude air- 
Ais soon as the plaster is set, it will 
be found, on taking it up from the sand, that 
the heat generated during the setting of the 
plaster, will“have softened the wax, and that 
the same may be dexterously rolled up from], 
the impression thereof on the plaster: and 
thus the most beautiful and perfect moulds 
may be obtained for making any number of 
plaster casts in relievo, of the leaf which has 
been selected. 
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GERMAN ALPHABET—ELEVENTH CENTURY. 






































Che Mopnal Lnstitute 








HE [Royal Institute 
of British Architects 
has_ lately published 
: its lists of prizes for 
architectural designs, &c., for the present year. 
We present our readers with the following ex 
tract from the resolutions :— 
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of British Architects. 





““Royat Mepat. 

““Her Majesty having been pleased to grant 
her gracious permission for the Royal Medal 
to be conferred on such distinguished Archi- 
tect or Man of Science, of any Country, as 
may have designed or executed any building 
of high merit, or produced a work tending to 
promote or facilitate the knowledge of Archi- 
tecture, or the various branches of Science 
connected therewith, 

**Resolved,—That the Royal Gold Medal be 
awarded this year to the Author of some Lite- 
rary Publication connected with Architecture. 

-“N.B.—The Council will, in January, 1849, 
proceed to take into consideration the appro- 
priation of the Royal Medal accordingly. 


“Institute Mepat. 

“ Resolved,—That the Silver Medals of the 

Institute be awarded to the Authors of the 
best Essays on the following subjects :— 

“1, On the peculiar characteristics of the 
Palladian School of Architecture, and a 
comparison and contrast of its elemen- 
tary principles and details with those of 
ancient Roman Art. 

“2. On thé best manner of covering the 
Roofs, and forming the Flats and Gut- 
ters of Buildings,—the nature of the 

several materials used in various parts 
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most effectual and economical applica- 
tion,—the inclination to be given to the 


precautions to be adopted, to prevent 
snow and rain penetrating into the build- 


ing. 

‘“‘N.B.—Each Essay to be written in a clear 
and distinct hand, on alternate pages, and to 
\be distinguished by a Mark, or Motto, without 
any name attached thereto. 


“Soanz Mepattion. 


*Resolved,—That.the Soane Medallion be 
|awarded to the best Design fora Building to 
serve asa National Repository and Museum 
for the illustration and exhibition of the pro- 
ductions of the Industrial Arts, with all suit- 
able accessories, and accommodation for the 
delivery of Lectures, and for the purposes of 
chemical and other experiments. 

“The successful Competitor, if he go abroad, 
will be entitled to the sum of £50 at the end of 
‘one year’s absence, on sending a satisfactory 
evidence of his progress and his studies. 

‘“N.B.—The competition for the Soane Me- 
dallion is open to all Members of the Profes- 
sion under the age of twenty-five years. | 

“Each Essay and set of Drawings is to be 
delivered at the Rooms of the Institute, on or 
|\before the 31st of December, 1848, by Twelve 
o'clock at noon.”’ 





On tue Use or OxipE or Zinc, or Zine 
Wuitrt, in Patntinec.-—M. V. Dumas, Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of Dijon, claims for M. de Guyton Morveau, 
the discovery of the application of oxide of 
zine to painting,’ as far back as the year 1782. 
The Royal Academy of Architecture, of 
Paris, appointed a commission in 1786 who 
made a favourable. report on its employment. 
‘(Wie are indebted,’ said the commission, 
“to the zeal and enlightened views of M. de 
Guyton Morveau, for the numerous and re- 
peated experiments which have been made 
on the zinc white. From these experiments it 
is evident that the zine white possesses two 
most important advantages over white lead ; 
the first is, that its use isnot at all injurious 
to health; the second is, that it retains. its 
freshness and. whiteness without being, like 


‘and covers at least one-third more of surface.” 
“The only thing,” says M. Dumas, “which 
astonishes me is, that its application to the 
painting of apartments has not been continued 
and extended: This, in my opinion, has been 
owing to the high price of the metal, which 
has prevented the zine white from entering into 
jmercantile competition with white lead.’’ As 
much attention has of late been called to this 
subject, the Academy of Dijon is prosecuting 
some experiments, ‘the results of which is pro- 
mised to be shortly communicated. to the 
Academy. 4 





Free Exuzpition or Art Manuracrunss. 
|—This exhibition will remain open until the 
(29th of this month (April). 





of the country for these purposes,—their } 







white lead, affected by sulphurous vapours, | 
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The Theory. of Painting; 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 





(Continued from page 148.) 


invariable one, it may be objected, that in 
every particular species there are various 
central forms, which are separate and distinct 
from each other, and yet are undeniably 
beautiful—that in the -human figure, for 
instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, of the 
Gladiator another, of the Apollo another, 
which makes so many different ideas of 
beauty. 

It is true, indeed, that these figures are 
each perfect in their kind, though of different 
characters and proportions; but still none of 
them is the representation of an individual, 
but of aclass. And as there is one general 
form, which, as I have said, belongs to the 
human kind at large,so in each of these 
classes there is one common ideal and central 
form, which is the abstract of the various 
individual forms belonging to that class. 
Thus, though the forms of childhood and 
age differ exceedingly, there isa common 
form in childhood, and a common form in age, 
which is the more perfect, as it is more remote 
from all peculiarities. But I must add 
further, that though the most perfect forms of 
each of the general divisions of the human 
figure are ideal, and superior to any individual 


the human figure is not. to be found in any 
one of them. It isnot in the Hercules, nor 
in the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo, but in 
that form which is taken from all, and which 


the muscular strength of the Hercules. 
perfect beauty in any species must combine 
all the characters which are beautiful in that 
species. 
exclusion of the rest: no one, therefore, must 


| never to lose sight of the general idea of per- 
fection in each kind. : 

There is, likewise, a kind of symmetry, or 
proportion, which may properly be said to 
belong to deformity. 
pulent, tall or short, though deviating from 


various parts, which may contribute to make 
them on the whole-not unpleasing. ye 
When the artist has by diligent attention 


and symmetry—when he has reduced the 


next task will be to become acquainted with 
the genuine habits of nature, as distinguished 





form of that class, yet the highest perfection of| 





acquired a clear and distinct idea of beauty) 


variety of nature to the. abstract. idea, . his), 


partakes equally of the activity of the Gla-|; 
diator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, andor 
or 


It cannot consist in any. one to the} 


be predominant, that no one may be deficient.| 

The knowledge of these different characters, | 
and the power of separating and distinguishing] 
them, is undoubtedly necessary to the painter|| 
who is tovary his compositions with figures of} 
various forms and proportions, though he is}, 


A figure lean or cor-| 


beauty, may still have a certain union of the} 


different parts, and the other practical] DEDUCED FROM THE “DISCOURSES” OF SIRj| 


To the principle I have laid down, that the | 
idea of beauty in each species of beings is an|| 



































































\from those of fashion. For in the same man- 
|ner, and on the same principles, ashe has 
Jaequired the knowledge of the real forms of 
‘nature, distinct from accidental deformity, 
‘he must endeavour to separate simple chaste 
‘nature from those adventitious, those affected 
jJand forced airs or actions, with which she is 
loaded by modern education. 

Perhaps I cannot better explain what I 
‘mean, than reminding you of what was taught 
jus by the Professor of Anatomy, in respect to 
the natural position and movement of the feet. 
||He observed, that the fashion of turning them 
|outwards\was contrary to the intent of nature, as 
may be seen from the structure of the bones, 
jand from the weakness that proceeded from 
that manner of standing. To this we may 
add the erect position of the head, the pro- 
jection of the chest, the walking with 
straight knees, and many such actions, 
which we know to be merely the result of 
fashion, and what nature never warranted, as 
are sure that we have been taught them from 
children. 

I have mentioned but a few of those in- 
stances in which vanity or caprice has con- 
trived to distort and disfigure the human 
form; your own recollection will add to these 
a thousand more of ill-understood methods, 
which have been practised to disguise nature 
among our dancing-masters, hair-dressers, 
and tailors, in their various schools of de- 
formity.* 

_ However the mechanical and ornamental 
arts may sacrifice to fashion, she must be en- 
tirely excluded from the art of painting; the 
|/painter must never mistake this capricious 
changeling for the genuine offspring of nature ; 
he must divest himself of all prejudices in 
favour of his age or country; he must’ dis- 
regard all local and temporary ornaments, and 
look only on those general habits which are 
everywhere and always the same; he addresses 





every age, he calls upon posterity to be his 
spectators, andsays with Zeuxis, in @ternitatem 
pingo. 

" The neglect of separating modern fashions 
from the habits of nature, leads to that 
jridiculous style which has been practised by 
jsome painters, who have given to Grecian 
\heroes the airs and graces practised in the 
jcourt of Louis the Fourteenth; an absurdity 
lalmost'as great as it would have been to have 
|dressed them after the fashion of that court. 
“To avoid this error, however, and to retain 
the true simplicity of nature, is a’task more 
\difficult than at first sight it may appear. The 
|prejudices in favour of the fashions and 
lcustoms that we have been used to, and which 
j/are justly called a second nature, make it too 
{joften difficult to distinguish that which’ is 
jnatural from that which is the result of 
education; they frequently even give a pre- 


i oe “Those,” says Quintilian, “who are taken with the out- 


}\|corruption of manners,”” R. 
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‘recourse to the ancients as instructors. 
from a careful study of their works that you 


‘the moderns. 


his works to the pecple of every country and |’ 


{|dilection m favour of the artificial mode ; 
{land almost eyery one is apt to be guided by 
, jof milk, and lay it on the stone, &c., for) 





| |ward show of things, think that there is more beauty in per- 
isons, who. are trimmed, curled, and painted, than uncorrupt. 
‘nature.ean give; as if beauty were merely the effect of the} ©. 2 , 
| fine putty powder and olive oil. 
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those local prejudices, who has not chastised’ 
his mind and regulated the instability of his! 


affections by the eternal invariable idea of 


nature. 


Here, then, as before, we must have 
It is 


will be enabled to attain to the real simplicity’ | 
of nature; they will suggest many observations | 
which would probably escape you, if your | 
study were confined to nature alone. And,') 
indeed, I cannot help suspecting, that in this’ | 
instance the ancients had an easier task than | 
They had, probably, little or | 
nothing to unlearn, as their manners were | 
nearly approaching to this desirable sim- | 
plicity; while the modern artist, before he’ 
can see the truth of things, is obliged to’ 
remove a veil, with which the fashion of the 
times has thought proper to cover her. 
Having gone thus far in our investigation of | 
the great style in painting—if we now should | 
suppose that the artist has found the true idea 
of beavty, which enables him to give his works | 
a correct and perfect design—if we should 
suppose, also, that he has acquired a knowledge | 
of the unadulterated habits of nature, which’) 
gives him simplicity—the rest of his task is per- | 
haps less than is generally imagined. Beauty 
and simplicity have so great a share in the com- 
position of a great style, that he who has ac- 
quired them has little else to learn. It must not, 
indeed, be forgotten, that there is a nobleness 
of couception, which goes beyond anything in 
the mere exhibition even of perfect form; 
there is an art of animating and dienifying 
the figures with intellectual grandeur, of 
impressing the appearance of philosophic 
wisdom or heroic virtue. This can only be 
acquired by him who enlarges the sphere of, 
his understanding by a variety of knowledge,’ 
and warms his imagination with the best’ 
productions of ancient and modern poetry. 
A hand ‘thus exercised, and a mind thus 
instructed, will bring the art toa higher de-| 
gree of excellence than perhaps it has hitherto 
attained in this country. Such'a student will 
disdain the humbler walks of painting, which, 
however profitable, can never assure him a 
permanent reputation. He will leave the 
meaner artist servilely to suppose that those 
are the best pictures which are most likely to 
deceive the spectator. He will permit the lower 
painter, like the florist or collector of shells, 
to exhibit the minute discriminations which 
distinguish one object of the same species, 
from another; while he, like the philosopher, | 
will consider nature in the abstract, and 
represent in every one of his figures the 
character of its species. 


hs (To be continued.) 














To Crraw Mansur, Jasper, Porruyry,| 
&e.—Mix up a quantity of the strongest/ 
soap-lees with quick lime, to the consistence] 


twenty-four hours, clean it afterwards, and it] 
will appear as new.—This may be improved) 
by rubbing or polishing it afterwards with! 


} 
! 
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| Biography. 


| —_—_— 


GEORGE BIRKBECK, M.D. 


'|Georce Birxsecx was born on the. 10th of 
January, 1776, at Settle, in Yorkshire, where 
his father was an eminent banker and mer- 
chant. Atan early age, he discovered a de- 
cided predeliction for mechanical pursuits, as 
well as those of a scientific and philosophical 
description, which latter, no doubt, led to his 
selection of the medical profession for his 
future career. Passing over some extraordi- 
nary exhibitions of talent on his part, when 
but a mere student, we turn to that glorious 
epoch in his life, when, prompted by the purest 
spirit of philantrophy, he conceived the idea 
of communicating the light of science to the 
untutored mind of the humble and laborious 
artisan by the establishment of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

There is something peculiarly interesting to 
the reflective mind in the circumstances which 
gave rise to the formation and accomplishment 
of a plan so obviously calculated to confer upon 
society advantages, of which the extent and 
importance cannot even as yet be adequately 
appreciated. Having been appointed Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy to the Andersonian 
Institution at Glasgow, he required, in order to 
illustrate a course of lectures, many pieces of 
apparatus to be prepared which the institution 
did not possess ;—and as no philosophical in- 
||Strument maker competent to the task, was at 
that time resident in Glasgow, the lecturer was 
himself obliged to have recourse to such work- 
shops as appeared best adapted to his wishes, 
and to superintend in person the manufacture 
of the requisite apparatus. By this means he 
was brought into immediate communication 
with the operative artisans of Glasgow, and 
during this intercourse, his acute penetration 
discovered such evident indications of latent 
genius in the minds of the workmen, accom- 
panied by a kind of intuitive anxiety for the 
acquisition of knowledge, that the spontaneous 
feeling of regret, excited by their want of sci- 
entific information, was instantly succeeded by 
a benevolent wish that the means of obtaining 
this information could be placed within their 
reach. 

Among the various pieces of apparatus thus 
constructed under the personal direction of 
the Doctor, was a model of the centrifugal pump, 
and it was in the cellar of the tinman’s shop, 
where this model was completed,—when sur- 
rounded by the workmen who had constructed 
it unconscious of its use, or the principle upon 
which it acted;—when contemplating the 
powerful en prepee of intelligent curiosity de- 
picted in their looks, and replying to the 
numerous inquiries suggested by the novel 
construction of the apparatus ;—it was.in this 
place, and at this moment, that the thought 
first darted across his mind, of delivering a 
course of gratuitous lectures for the scientific 
instruction of the humble and unenlightened 
operative mechanics of Glasgow. 

The plan which resulted from the Doctor’s 
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reflections on this interesting subject. was soon 
matured, and in the month of March, 1800, he 
communicated his benevolent scheme to the 
trustees of the Andersonian Institution, in the 
hope of obtaining their concurrence; but here 
he was doomed to disappointment—his plan 
being considered—as are generally most plans|| 
promulgated for the benefit of our fellow crea-|| 
tures—visionary and impracticable. Nothing 
daunted, however, by the cold reception of his 
project in this quarter, upon his return to his 
native place, at the close of the session, he|| 
issued a prospectus of the different courses of|} 
lectures to be delivered during the ensuing ses- 
sion; and his favourite plan of establishing a, 
‘Mechanics’ Class” still predominating in his 
mind, he added an able explanation of the 
means by which this could be effected. 

A printed invitation was circulated among 
the Glasgow manufactories as soon as the usual: 
business of the next session was commenced, 
containing an offer of tickets for the admis- 
sion of the most intelligent operatives in each 
manufactory into the mechanics’ class. In reply 
to this, a few lists of applicants for admission 
were received, and the promised tickets having 
been issued, Dr. Birkbeck delivered the first 
lecture of his course on the mechanical affec- 
tions of solid and fluid bodies to a class of 75 
pupils. So powerful was the impression made 
upon this limited audience by the lecturer’s in- 
structions, and so rapidly was this impression 
communicated to other workmen, that the next 
lecture was attended by 200; at the third, the 
number was augmented to upwards of 300; 
and at the fourth, at least 500 were present... 

Dr. Birkbeck continued these lectures during 
the two succeeding sessions; the mechanics 
evincing throughout the same unmixed feel- 
ings of approbation and gratitude; and in the 
summer of the year 1804, circumstances|| 
induced him to relinquish the office of Profes- 
sor in the Andersonian Institution, in which 
situation he was succeeded by Dr. Ure. 

In the May of the following year, the Doctor 
was married to Miss Catherine Lloyd, youngest 
daughter of Sampson Lloyd, Esq., of Farm, 
near Birmingham. He afterwards passed a 
few weeks in travelling, and, according to his| 
original intention, he then came to London, 
where he established himself as a physician; 
and from his extensive connections, and the 
unlimited confidence reposed in his medical 
skill, his practice rapidly increased, and his 
prospects of an honourable independence, as 
the merited reward of his labours, were in the||- 
highest degree flattering; when, however, the 
untimely decease of his domestie partner 
plunged him into the greatest mental distress ; 
but by a persevering attention to the important 
duties of his profession, his mind gradually re- 
sumed its serenity, and for several years after- 
wards, he continued to advance rapidly towards|} 
the highest degree of eminence as a physician. 

Dr, Birkbeck entered a second time into the}. 
married state in July, 1817, when he was united|: 
to Miss Anna Margaret Gardner, youngest} 
daughter of Henry Gardner, Esq., of Liver-} 

ool. 
In the midst of his successful professional). 
career, Dr. Birkbeck still retained his attach-| 



































ment to those scientific pursuits in which he 
had formerly attained.so much eminence, and 
the premises of the London Institution in 
Moorfields, of which he was one of the original 
projectors, being now completed, he offered to 
deliver a gratuitous course of Lectures on 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, and 
this handsome offer being gratefully accepted 
by the managers, he delivered, during the 
spring of 1820, seventeen lectures to crowded 
and delighted audiences. He also delivered 
other courses of leetures at the same place in 
the years 1823 and 1824. 

-. Many years had elapsed since the early 
object of his ambition, the formation of a 
““Mechanics’ Class’ at Glasgow, had been 
carried into effect, and having had, during this 
long interval, but little communication, with 
that city, he had not received much informa- 
tion’ of the progress of the class. In the sup- 
plement to the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,” 
Mr. Dugald Bannatyne had spoken of Dr. 
Birkbeck’s plan in the highest terms of eulogy, 
‘and had expressed an anxious wish that it 
should be acted upon in all the principal manu- 
facturing towns; this, added to various other 





appeared in a periodical publication, in the 
shape of a letter addressed to the mechanics 
of Lhondon, to establish a Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion in the metropolis, induced Dr. Birkbeck 
to co-operate in the undertaking, and the 
result. was the foundation of the Mechanics’ 
Institution in Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
eery-lane, the first stone of which was laid on 
the 2nd of December, 1824, by the Doctor 
himself. 

This was the first great step made towards 
the improvement of the working classes. 
Other institutions rapidly sprang up in all 
parts of the country, on the principle of the 
original one; and Dr. Birkbeck. before his de- 
cease had the glorious satisfaction of hearing 
his name pronounced by thousands of mecha- 
nics, with esteem and gratitude, as that of their 
best benefactor. 

He died on the Ist of December, 184], of a 
severe internal disease which occasioned great 
\suffering. He left ason by his first wife, and 
two sons and two daughters by his second 
wife. His funeral. was attended by a large 
procession of the working classes, and mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institute and other 
societies, the Committee of the Polish Refugees 
and anumber of Poles; andamong the private 
carriages was that of the Turkish Ambassador. 
Altogether, about 1,000 persons were present. 




















Dx. Spurcin’s Parent Pen.—Dr. Spurgin, 
the inventor of the endless ladder figured in 
the article ‘‘Crane’’ in our “ Glossary,” has 
lately taken out.a patent for a new pen, invol- 
|ving the principles of capillary attraction and 
galvanism. Themeans employed are extreme- 
ly simple:—Within a common iron pen, a 
small plate. of zinc, bended to follow the line 
jof the pen,.is secured by points of solder at a 


which the ink is securely retained, and a gal- 
vanic current. kept up. 
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circumstances, particularly a suggestion which | 


short distance from the former, by means of| 











Tracing Papers, Ke. 





1. a.—Common Transparent Paper.—Mix 
together equal parts of olive oiland turpentine, | 
to which add a little sugary of lead, and rub) 
this mixture upon tissue paper. This is very 
tedious in drying, and remains for a long 
period. 

b.—Lay over the tissue paper a thin coat of 
copal varnish, or mastic varnish. This makes 
a clear, good paper, but it will not bear ink or 
water colour. Injthe latter respect paper) 
washed over with spirit varnish is superior. 

2. Best Transparent Paper—Mix together by) 
agentle heat, one ounce of Canada balsam, and 
aquarter of a pint of spirits of turpentine; 
wash it as before, over one side of tissue paper.’ 
This dries quickly, is perfectly transparent, and 
is not greasy, therefore does not stain the ob- 
ject upon which it may be placed. 

3. Transparent Guide Paper for Oriental, 
Tinting.—Use the mixture of Canada balsam, 
and turpentine, as above, on both sides of a 
sheet of thick drawing paper; it will become 
beautifully transparent. It takes some days 
in drying, and, when new, sticks somewhat to | 
the fingers. 

[Ink and water-colours, when to be:used upon 
any kind of transparent oiled paper, must have 
a very small quantity of gall mixed with them, | 
which will flow readily upon the greasy sur-) 
face. ‘Transparent papers are sold at extrava-, 
gant prices, notwithstanding the vast consump- 
tion there is for them. The architect draws, 
chiefly upon them the numerous designs requi- 
site'in his profession. The engraver is by their, 
use enabled to transfer to the wood-block or‘to 
the metallic plate an accurate design, and at 
once to reverse it by merely turning over the 
paper; the artist, with this transparent copy, can’ 
make any number of objects similar in attitude, 
in size, and in detail, and all can procure fac- 
similes of patterns, of prints, of autographs, 
and every object of artistical decoration and, 
interest, by merely laying the tracing paper 
above the subject to’ be copied, and drawing 
with a pencil whatever is'seen beneath. It is 
sometimes requisite to transfer a delineation 
from transparent paper on to another and less 
flimsy material, for example, an elaborate ar- 
chitectural plan, when first formed, must of 
necessity have upon it numerous false’ lines,| 
marks of the points of the dividers, &c., which,| 
in the finished plan, would be unsightly ; to 
remedy this it is drawn first on common paper, 
and then transferred to a thicker and cleaner 
sheet. This process involves the use of the 
opaque tracing papers; these are of sucha 
nature that when the prepared side is placed) 
downwards, and anything is written with a) 
point upon the back, a part'of the composition) 
comes off, and leaves a black mark on apiece) 
of paper placed beneath, exactly similar to 
what may have been written'above. Upon this} 
principle the manifold writers are made ; first) 
is laid a sheet of common paper, upon’ this a} 
sheet of prepared’ paper, face downwards, then) 
another piece of common paper, then prepared) 
paperagain. This may be repeated three or] 
i 








‘can doubt the fact who walks through the 
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four times, if the papers be thin, and upon 
drawing or writing anything upon the upper 
sheet, you will have several exactly-similar 
copies below. Plans and patterns are often 
drawn in this manner. | 

4, Black Lead Paper.—Nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to paint over, with a brush, a 
sheet of thin writing paper, with black lead 
powder, mixed with water. When dry it will 
be fit for use. It gives lines sufficiently dis- 
tinct for most purposes, and has the advantage 
that it may be rubbed out afterwards with 
Indian rubber when desirable. 

5. Soap Paper.—Rub over one side of a 
piece of thin paper (using apiece of rag), a 
mixture of soap, lamp black, and a little water: 
when dry, wipe off as much as possible with 
a cloth, to prevent the paper staining the sheet 
to be placed beneath. It will be quite black, 
and the mark made by it cannot be obliterated 
by Indian rubber. 





Taste Pays.--Artistic improvement in manu- 
factures has created an entirely new school of 
architecture in London. Assuredly there are 
few whose memory cannot carry them back to 
the old shop-fronts of the metropolis. They 
remember the small dingy panels, the heavy 
frame-work, like the gratings of a prison, and 
the miserable attempts at display of wares, 
more calculated to repel than to invite pur- 
chasers. Now that shopkeepers have got 
something worth showing, they have become 
eager to display them. Does any manimagine 
that the plate glass, rich mouldings, and splen- 
did pillars, in the shops in Regent-street, the 
new Strand, and Ludgate-hill, would ever have 
been erected but for the confident belief, that 
repayment would be derived from the gratifica- 
tion afforded to the improyed and improving 
taste of the people? We may be assured, that 
if the shopkeeper found his association with the 
architect a losing concern, the march of plate 
glass and gilt mouldings would long since have 
been arrested.. Its continued progress is a 
conclusive proof that taste pays ; no one indeed 


streets of London with his eyes open.—2ré- 
Union Journal. 

Sims’s Sream-Eneine: A. Noverty.—The 
economisation of steam and fuel appears to 
be about to reach its maximum, or rather its 
minimum, in a recent patent taken out by Mr. 
James Sims, of Redruth, the well-known 
steam-engine builder, the essential principle of 
which consists in the use of steam merely to 
shift the main sources of the motive power,— 
viz., two heavy weight-blocks to each of one, 
two, ormore wheels—alternately from and to 





the centre of motion. The principle is said to 
be applicable either to rotary or reciprocating 
engines, and to engines working either on thc 
expansive or the condensing principle, but 
particularly to expansive and high-pressure 
engines. The wheel or wheels, too, may be 
made to revolve either way, and the power may 
be transmitted either from the shaft or the peri- 
phery, and may be converted, as the special 
purpose of the engine may require, into recti- 
lineal motion by any of the known. methods. 
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Hotices to Correspondents, 


—_— 


QUERIES, “~~ 

[In order to collect as much useful information as possible. 
we have determined on devoting a portion of our space to 
the insertion of Queries which may be interesting to many 
of our Readers; at the same'time we must intimate that 
the replies should be as brief.as possible, without in- 
croaching on their completeness.—EpIToR DECORATOR’S 
ASSISTANT. ] : 


£1R,—Will any of your correspondents inform me what sort 
of fish skin it is that is sometimes used as a substitute for 
glass or sand-paper, and how the same is prepared ? 
Yours, &c., Joun Leacu, Bradford, Yorkshire, March 
26th, 1848. 


S1r,—I should feel much obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents would inform me how to get over a rather difficult 
job for a young carpenter; that is, to hang a 14 door with 
common butt hinges, and cap 10 inches on the top of it, 
making 4% in. projection on each side. The difficulty is 
the joint—how to do it without projecting hinges. I re- 
main, a well-wisher of the DecoraTor’s ASSISTANT, C. 
J. M., London, March 13th, 1848. 


H. B.—You will find every convenience at Bishop’s Coffee- 
house, 20, Berwick-street, Soho, which has recently been 
re-embellished, and decorated with busts, statuettes, and 
paintings. There is also another attraction—an excellent 
and increasing library, including works on art. The 
refreshments are excellent in quality, and the charges 
exceedingly moderate. It is situated very near the free 

. picture galleries and conservatory at the Pantheon Bazaar, 
Great. Marlborough-street, which are well worth a visit. 

T. R. Lawson (Romford).—The fundamental principle of 
all phonographic systems consists in spelling words exactly 
as they are pronounced. There have been several plans 
proposed, but we think that Mr. Isaac Pitman’s is that 
most calculated to effect the desired end, namely, that of 
facilitating the study of languages. 

Aw Ineuirer (North Britain).—If you have good employ- 
ment, do not attempt to come to London in quest of 
better; remember the adage, “‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush ;*’ and rest contented with what you have’ 
got. 





| 








A YorRKSHIRE SUBSCRIBER.—You will find a complete} 
treatise on fresco painting in our first volume. We cannot 
answer your second inquiry just at present. 

ARCHITECTUS.—The price of the plate which was issued 
with the DEcoRATOR’S ASSISTANT is one penny; any 
increased charge made by a newsvender is unjustifiable 
and fraudulent. 

E. T.—The only way to paint the slides is to use transpa- 
rent colours ; opaque ones will not admit the light through 
them, and are, therefore, of no service. Thanks for your 
recommendations of our work. : 

J. B. (Woodbridge).—We will make inquiry and furnish you 
shortly with the desired information. 

* O_p BLucHER’’ AGAIN (Oxford).—The mechanical diffi- 
culty of ‘‘ bringing up’’ engravings, as itis technically 
called, on that side of the paper which takes its impres- 
sion from the ‘‘inner form,’’ has alone prevented our giv- 
ing greater weekly instalments of the “Glossary.’’ You 
will perceive by laying out an uncut copy of any of the 
illustrated newspapers that all the engravings are on one 
side of the paper. 
made, which will shortly enable us to comply with your 
wishes. You areabit of a wag, wesee; but as it is im- 
possible for man to make ‘‘ young friends’ tongues which 
keep going from morning till night,’’ we are afraid that 
perpetual motion will not yet surprise the world by its ap- 
pearance in any other shape than that of the human form 
divine. 

Bussy (Cheltenham).—We have it in contemplation to give 
complete alphabets of the various styles of letters employed 
for decorative purposes. With regard to your suggestion 
respecting the intermingling of styles in the initial letters, 
as well as in the design lately issued with this work, we 
entertain a different opinion to yours. The letters can be 
easily separated from the surrounding omament if neces- 
sary, while the latter serves a purpose which it will be 
needless for us to explain; as to the confusion of the ama- 

-teur, ‘‘ Busby’’ will perceive that we devote plenty of space 
already to the mere elements of the art of drawing. 


Arrangements are, however, being] | 
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An Llustrated Glossary of Technical 
Terms used in Architectural and 
Lnteriot sMBecoration. 


(Continued from page 211.) 


Direction Post, a land-mark generally 
placed atthe junction of cross-roads, &c. The 
following is an ingenious improvement upon 
the ordinary posts made by Messrs. Nash and 
Ross:—Supposing the column as it stands to 
occupy some central position in the metropolis, 
the spaces a and B will represent the leading 
thoroughfares, the names of which are to be 
inscribed thereon, with the hands pointing in 
the precise direction. On the space c are to 


ibe marked the names and numbers of the 


various public offices and institutions in the 
district, and on p the neighbouring outlets, 
squares, courts, and places. The orifices 
marked £ are tubes for the rocket conductors 
communicating with an interior apparatus for 
ithe purpose of telegraphing information of 
fire to the variuus engine-houses. The sides 








r 
eel 


of the shaft marked rrare to contain the 
names of the tradesmen in the principal tho- 
roughfares, with the number of the shops—the 
names to be cast on a separate metal plate, to 
be altered or removed at pleasure. c¢ repre- 
sents the rocket signals. uu the number of the 
fire-engine house. 1 the turncock’s residence. 
s the fire-escapes and alarum—the latter being 
sprung by means of a key confided to the care 
of the police. x denotes in what quarter the 
local post-offices are to be found. 14 the com- 
partment for registering returned letters in the 
district. mm descriptions of articles found, and 
n for those which have been lost. At the base 
are fire-escapes and fire-mains, with references 
to the nearest police-stations, and other mat- 
ters of local information. At the topthe Bude 
light is proposed to be placed, or, in lieu of 


the crown, a clock and weather-vane. 
No. 49.—Vol. II. 
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Dimrnisnep Arcu, an arch less, or lower, 





than a semicircle, denominated, by the French 
architects, voute surbasse. 


Dinine or Dinner Room, is generally one 
of the largest rooms in a dwelling house; in 
stately mansions extending to 40 feet in length, 
and even 50, and the breadth from half to! 
three-fourths of the length. The dining rooms, 
in middle-sized houses are from 18 to 24 feet; 
in length, 16 to 18 feet wide, and 18 feet high ;| 
in smaller houses the largest room ought to be 
appropriated to this purpose. 


Dravueut or Drawine. Architectural compo- 
sition or design is understood to be a necessary 
mode of conveying instructions to the practi- 
cal builder and the workman, by exhibiting a) 
comprehensive view of a projected building; | 
drawings for this purpose must be executed! 
with clearness and precision, conformable to a’ 
regular scale of proportions. Plans, eleva-) 
tions, and sections are to represent the internal | 
features of the apartments, halls, passages, and 
various arrangements for ornament or con- 
venience, and the external facades, porticos, | 
domes, and other outward appendages. Draw-, 
ings of the smaller parts of an edifice will be 
required, numerous in proportion to their ex- 
tent and variety of form. Where the facades 
of a building differ considerably, elevations of 
each of them will be required ; and more than! 
one general view of the projected building will 
be necessary, to give complete satisfaction to. 
the proprietor. 


Drops, ornaments of a conical form, hang- 
ing, drop-like, in the cornice of the Doric! 
order, below the mutules, and on the archi- 
trave under the triglyphs, six under each. 
Drops of a conical form are peculiar to the 
Roman Doric; those of the pure Doric being 





more or less inclined to the cylindric form. 
The drops in the cornice of the Doric portico 
at Athens are not much more than one-fourth 
of their diameter in height; but those of the 
epi-style are more than half their diameter in 
height. 





(To be continued.) 
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Gioqraphy. 
RAFFAELLE SAZIO DA URBINO. 


Tuts artist, more generally known in our own 
times by the simple name of Raffaélle, or Ra- 
phael, was born at Urbino, on the 7th of 
April, 1483. He was theson of a painter, who 
himself never displayed any particular merit, 
but at an early period of his son’s life he was 
led to ohserve the taste that he evinced for his 
art, and gladly taught him its rudiments; he 
then placed him under Pietro Perugino, whose 
style Raffaélle quickly imitated to such perfec- 
tion that their works could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. His genius soon taught him to 
soar far beyond his instructor. He studied 
with ardour the sculptures of the ancient 
masters; he minutely examined the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and of Michael Angelo; 
jhe availed himself of all that could be col- 
lected from the artists of his age, and at last 
struck out a manner which has been acknow- 
iledged as perfect. 
His fame spreading throughout Italy, he 
finally received a summons from Pope Julius 
II. to repair to Rome, to which place he re- 
‘moved in the year 1508 to execute those works 
iwhich will convey his name to the remotest 
generation. Raffaélle’s first work in the Va- 
‘tican at St. Peter’s was the embellishment of 
ithe Stanza della Segnatura, a portion of which 
he had no sooner finished than the Pope, 
highly delighted with the execution of it, 
entered upon an extensive engagement with 
him, by virtue of which he was to receive 1,200 
ducats in gold for painting cach chamber. 
The Parnassus was the second composition 
which was executed in the Leguatura; and 
this was followed by the ‘“‘School of Athens,” 
‘“* Judgment of Solomon,” “ Fall of Man,” &c. 

In 1518, Raffaélle’s patron, Julius II., died, 
and was succeeded in the papal chair by Leo 
X., who in the indulgence of his excessive 
love of splendour, and unbounded liberality, 
so squandered his means as to leave him inca- 
pable of meeting emergencies. His natural 
taste made him a lover of the glories of art, 
of which he is at all hands admitted to have 
been an enthusiastic patron. This pope, no 
less than his predecessor, had a perfect appre- 
hension of the talents of Raffaélle, as he fully 
understood the merits of those works which 
were executed for him. Among Raffaélle’s 
‘friends were most of the princes of the Ro- 
‘man Church, and all contemporary genius and 
ischolarship, even from the grave poet Eras- 
mus of the North, to the imaginative Ariosto, 
jof the South. Through his extraordinary 
works, especially in the Vatican, the fame of 
the Urbinian painter had extended throughout 
Italy, from every quarter of which he received 
‘commissions, which, increasing his wealth and 
‘considerations, it became desirable, in many 
‘respects, that he should possess a house of his 
lown, which was accordingly built, on a site of 
‘ground near the Vatican; he, with the assis- 
‘tance of Bramante, projecting the plan of his 
residence. 

Raffaélle executed very few paintings from 
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1513 to 1516, with the exception of the car- 
toons which have for many years been the 
glory of England and the envy of all other 
polite nations. The following brief account 
of these celebrated cartoons may not be unin- 
teresting to the reader :— 

The cartoons were executed with the assis- 
tance of Francesco Puni and Giovanni da 
Udine. When perfected they were sent to 
Arras, for the purpose of being wrought in 
coloured wools, silk, and gold thread, which 
being executed, the tapestries were called in 
Rome ‘‘ Arassi.” For these works Raffaélle 
received 434 golden ducats, but the value of 
the tapestries themselves have been variously 
stated, some authorities mentioning that in the 
time of Vasari they were reckoned to be worth 
70,000 scudi, or crowns. Rome has been twice 
deprived of them, but, by a powerful fatality, 
they yet belong to the Holy See. When 
Rome, in 1527, was plundered by the troops of 
Charles V., they were removed as a portion of 
the booty; but they were, in the year 1553, 
restored to Julius III. as a portion of papal 
property. They were a second time removed 
from Rome, with a second series of tapestries, 
in the year 1798, and fell, it is said, into the 
hands of Jews, who proposed to burn them for 
the sake of the gold with which they were en- 
riehed. One was subjected to this trial, but as 
it did not yield the expected harvest, the others| 
were sold at Genoa, and, in the year 1808, they! 
were again in the possession of the Roman 
government, in whose keeping they have since: 
remained. 

The cartoons were not removed from Arras 
after the execution of the series of tapestries; 
but whether they were left from negligence, or 
with the intention of working a second series,’ 
does not appear. In the year 1521, it is be- 
lieved that one of the cartoons was in the pos- 
session of Cardinal Grimani, of Venice. This 
was the ‘‘Conversion of St. Paul,” and, if so, 
it is not improbable that, even thus early, the 
original series of ten was reduced to seven; 





for it is well known that Rubens found only); 


this number, and they were by him, on the oc- 
casion of his visit to England, in 16350, recom- 
mended to Charles I., who purchased them 
and placed them in Whitehall. On the death 
of Charles, the whole of his pictures were sold, 
and the cartoons were purchased by the Re- 
publican Government. After the Restoration, 
that model of a king, Charles II., negotiated 
the sale of these works with an emissary of) 
Louis XIV.; but, by the firmness and persua- 
sion of Lord Danby, the sale was set aside :} 
therefore to this nobleman is England indebted 
for the possession of the cartoons, which un- 
questionably take their rank among the most 
wonderful works of their author. } 
They were at this time in the state in which 
they were left by the tapestry workers, by 
whom they had been divided into strips for 
convenience in working, having the outlines 
still traced with the needle. They were sent 
to Mortlake by Charles II., to be copied in 
tapestry by an artist named Cleen, who super- 
intended a manufactory of arras at that place, 





originally established by James I. 
IIL. commissioned William Cooke to mount 
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and repair them, after which they were re- 
moved to Hampton Court, where they were 
hung in a part of the palace built expressly for 
‘them by Sir Christopher Wren, and it would 
have been well had they been suffered to re- 
main there; for it cannot be denied that they 
must have suffered materially from their fre- 
quent change of location. In 1764 they were 
transported to Buckingham House, and thence, 
in 1787, to Windsor, from which place they 
‘were afterwards removed to Frogmore, whence 
they were again sent to Windsor, where they 
‘underwent various removals from room toroom. 
In 1814 they were again sent to Hampton Court, 
where they have generally since remained. 
The original number of the cartoons exe- 
cuted by Raffaélle was five-and-twenty ; but, 
‘with the exception of the seven in Hampton 
Court, and two said to be in the possession of 
the King of Sardinia, are now alllost. The 
designs, however, are still visible in the tapes- 
tries at Rome. 
The following is the list of the seven in Eng- 
Jand—viz., ‘‘The Miraculous Draught of 





“The 
|Fishes,”’ “‘ Paul Preaching at Athens,” ‘‘ The 
Death of Ananias,” ‘‘ Elymas Struck Blind,” 
‘‘The Sacrifice at Lystra,’’ ‘* The Apostles 
Healing in the Temple,’’ and ‘‘ Christ Deliver- 
ing the Keys to St. Peter.” 

If we consider thes ubject matter of these 
\works, we cannot withhold our surprise at 
‘their arrangement, and at the profound skillin 
the varied relations of expression by which 
their execution is so eminently distinguished. 
Raffaélle has in them divested his figures of 
call portrait-like formality; they derive their 
life from their distinctness and prominency of 
character. Never has any master penetrated 
‘more deeply the secret working of the mind, 
or attained a higher tone of moral emphasis, 
or amore impressive dramatic development, 
than Raftaélle in these works from Sacred 
‘History. With such a combination of the 
highest pretensions in art, these compositions 
are justly considered as unexcelled by anything 
that has ever yet been effected in historical il- 
lustration. 

An altar piece, the well-known “ Trans- 
figuration,’’ was the last work which the divine 
Raffaélle executed betore hisdeath. Heseems 
to have had a foreboding of his approaching 
dissolution, for some time previous to his de- 
cease, he arranged his worldly affairs, making 
his will in favour, of arelation dwelling at 
Urbino and his two pupils, Giulia Pippi and 
Giovanni Penni wnom he regarded with alla 
parent’s fondness. On his birthday, the 
Good Friday of the yenr 1520, this great artist 
breathed his last, at the comparatively early 
age of thirty-seven. His funeral was con- 
ducted with the utmost pomp and magnificence; 
his body was laid out in state before his im- 
‘mortal work the ‘‘ Transfiguration.” Rome 
thronged around his bier to pay the last tribute 
‘of respect, and his remains were then con- 
‘signed tothe church of Santa Maria Sopra, 
formerly the Pantheon. Over his tomb is placed 
‘a bust, and the epitaph of Cardinal Bembo— 





‘€ Tile hie est Raphael, timuit quo sopite vinci 
Magna rerum parens et moriente mori.’’ 


|town like Birmingham to be abundantly sup- 
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The Polptechnic Unstitution. 
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Turs institution, which has been closed for 
some time, in order to undergo various repairs} | 
and alterations, rendered necessary by the 
constantly-increasing objects of scientific and 
general interest therein displayed, as well as 
for the greater accommodation of the audiences 
attending the lectures delivered by Drs. Bac- 
hoffner and Ryan, will be re-opened on Thurs- 
day, the 20th of April. Among the most im- 
portant of the alterations effected, we may 
mention the construction of a new theatre, 
nearly 120 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth, 
and in height 50 feet. The architect, Mr. 
James Thomson, has paid great attention to 
its requirements as a lecture-hall, and has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The means provided for 
the comfort of the audience in the shape of 
apparatus for warming, ventilating, &c., are 
complete, and reflect great credit upon the 
erectors, Messrs. Benham and Son. With 
regard to the exterior, a new facade, 86 feet in 
length, and nearly 60 feet in height, has been 
constructed. The style of architecture is 
Italian, but the details are Greek. ‘The total 
cost of these improvements will, it is stated, 
amount to between £10,000 and £12,000. In 
our next volume we shall, probably, present) 
our readers with some articles on the contents 
of this.grand depository of art and science. 





Exrense or Usinc Harp Warter.—Mr. 
Wrightson, after pointing out the extreme 
hardness of the waters used in Birmingham, 
has been showing the good people of that 
important town how much this costs them. 
He says—‘‘ Taking twelve of Professor 
Clarke’s degrees of hardness to be the ave- 
rage of the entire quantity of water con- 
sumed in Birmingham, and taking 100,000) 
gallons as the average daily consumption in 
washing the person alone—which must cer- 
tainly be below the mark, not being four pints 
for each person (I believe the population is over 
200,000)—as 100,000 gallons at sixteen degrees 
would require 32,000 gallons, 24,000 gallons of 
soap solution (or its equivalent in soap) would. 
be required for the same quantity at twelve de- 
grees, in order to remove the lime it contains 
before the detergent property of the soap 
can have any effect. Now this soap sclu- 
tion contains, as nearly as possible, about 13o0z. 
of soap in each gallon, therefore, 24,000 gallons 
are equal to 27,000 0z., or 1,687lbs. This for 
one days waste is 615,755lbs, for the year, 
which, at 4d. per pound, is £10,262, no trifling 
sum to be wasted among the inhabitants of a 
town in washing the person alone. The fur- 
ther waste in washing linen, &c., must of 
course be proportionably great, to say 
nothing of the extra wear and tear, for it is 
well known how destructive hard water is 
to linen, notwithstanding the copious use of 
soap and soda. ‘These facts sufficiently show 
how important it is for a manufacturing 





plied with water the softest it is possible to obtain. 
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after patterns. Artists possess the talent of 
giving them such a resemblance to striped and 
flowered silks and cottons, that one is apt to 
be deceived by them on the first view. Among 
the most elegant hangings of this kind, may 
be reckoned those which imitate so exactly 
every variety of marble, porphyry, and other 
species of stones, that when the walls of an 
apartment are neatly covered with them, the 
best connoisseur may not without close ex- 
amination be able to discover the deception. 
That the resemblance may be still greater, a 
hall may be divided by an architect into different 
compartments by pillars, so as to have the ap- 
pearance of a grand piece of regular architec- 
ture. Whether M. Breitkopf, at Leipsic, was 
the inventor of this kind of hangings, I donot 
know, but it is certain that he brought it to 
great perfection. 

‘‘The second kind, or, as it is called, velvet- 
paper (now called flock-paper), is first printed 
like the former, but the figures are afterwards 
wholly, or in part, covered with a kind of glue, 
over which is strewed some woolly substance, 
reduced almost to dust, so that by these means 
they acquire the appearance of velvet or plush. 
The ground and the rest of the figures are left, 
plain; but the whole process is so complex that 
it is impossible to convey a proper idea of it by 
a short description. The shearings of fine 
white cloth, which the artist procures from a 
cloth manufactory, and dyes to suit his work, 
are employed for this purpose. If they are. 
not fine enough, he renders them more delicate 
by making them pass through a close hair- 
sieve. This, as well as the third kind, was 
formerly made much more than at present 
upon canvas; and, in my opinion, the earliest 
attempts towards this art were tried, not upon 
paper, but on linen cloth. The paper pro- 
cured at first for these experiments was probably 
too weak; and it was not till a later period 
that means were found out to strengthen and 
stiffen it by size and paste. 

‘* The invention of velvet-paper is by several 
French writers ascribed to the English; and, 
if they are not mistaken, it was first made 
known in the reign of Charles I. On the Ist 
of May, 1634, an artist, named Jerome Lanyer, 
received apatent for this art, in which it is 
said he had found out a method of affixing 
wool, silk, and other materials of various 
colours upon linen cloth, silk, cotton, leather, 
and different substances with oil, size, and 
cements, so that they could be employed for 
hangings as well as for other purposes. The 
inventor wished to give to this new article the 
name of Londrindiana, which appears, how- 
ever, not to have continuedin use. Itis worthy 
of remark, that this artist first made attempts 
to affix silk upon some ground; but that 
method, as far as IT know, was not brought to 
perfection ; that he employed for the ground, 
linen and cotton cloth, or leather; and that no 
mention is made of his having used paper, 
though he seems not to have confined himself 
entirely to leather or cloth. 

“‘ Tierce, a Frenchman,has, however, disputed 
this invention with the English; for he asserts 
that one of his countrymen at Rouen, named 
Francois, made such kinds of printed paper- 








Paper-Wangings. 
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HANGINGS of an ornamental descrip- 
‘tion are daily coming more and more into 
requisition; and as the subject is interesting, 
we now present an historico-technical descrip- 
tion from Bohn’s admirable edition of Bech- 
stein’s ‘“‘ History of Inventions :’’— 

‘‘Three kinds of paper-hangings have for 
some time past been much used on account of 
their beautiful appearance and their moderate 
price. The first and plainest is that which has 
on it figures printed or drawn either with one 
‘or more colours. The second sort contains 
figures covered with some woolly stuff pasted 
jover them; and the third, instead of woolly 
stuff, is ornamented with a substance that has 
the glittering brightness of gold and silver. tI 
appears that the idea of covering walls with 
parti-coloured paper might have readily oc- 
jcurred, but the fear of such hangings being 
liable to speedy decay may have prevented the 
experiment from being made. In my opinion 
the simplest kind was invented after the more 
ingenious, that is to say, when the woolly or 
velvet kind was already in use. The prepara- 
tion of them has a great affinity to the printing 
ef cotton. Wooden blocks of the like kind 
are employed for both; plates of copper are 
also used; and sometimes they are painted 
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hangings so early as the year 1620 and 1630, 
and supports his assertion by the patterns and 
};wooden bloeks which are still preserved with 
the above-mentioned years inscribed on them. 
He is also of opinion, that some Frenchmen, 
who fled to England when persecuted for their 
religion, carried this art along with them. The 
inventor’s son followed this business to a great 
extent for more than fifty years at Rouen, and 
died in 1748. Some of his workmen went pri- 
vately to the Netherlands and Germany, where 
they sold their art; and the French, therefore, 
with great confidence maintain, without know- 
ing our artists and their works, that foreigners 
in this branch of manufacture are still far 
‘behind them. In most works of the kind my 
countrymen, indeed, are only imitators, not 
ithrough want of talents to invent or to im- 
‘prove, but because our great people, for whom 
they must labour, consider nothing as fashion- 
able or beautiful, except what has been first 
made by the French or the English. 

“‘T shall here observe, that Nemeitz ascribes 
the invention of wax-cloth-hangings, with 
‘wool chopped and beat very fine (these are his 
own words), toa Frenchman named Audran, 
who in the beginning of the last century was 
an excellent painter in arabesque and grotesque 
figures, and inspector of the palace of Luxem- 
burg at Paris, in which he had a manufactory 
for hangings of that kind. What particular 
‘service he;rendered to the art of making paper- 
‘hangings, I have not, however, been able to 
learn. Equally uncertain and defective is the 
information of Von Heinecken, that one Ec- 
card invented the art of imprinting on paper- 
hangings gold and silver figures, and carried 
on a manufactory for such works. 

**¥n regard to the time when these hangings 
‘began to be made in Germany, I can only say 
that the oldest information I know respecting 
them is to be found in awork by Andrew 
Glorez von Mahren, printed for the first time 
in 1670. It shows that the art was then very 
imperfect as well as little known, and that it 
‘was practised only by women upon linen for 
making various small articles.* 

“One of the most ingenious new improve- 
ments in the art of manufacturing these hang- 
ings, consists in bestrewing them -here and 
‘there with a glittering metallic dust or sand, 
iby which they acquire a resemblance to rich 
gold and silver brocade. From the above- 
quoted work it appears that artists began very 
‘early to cover some parts of paper-hangings 
‘with silver-dross or gold foil; but as real gold 
was too dear to be used for that purpose, and as 
‘imitations of it soon decayed, this method 
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* “The author says, ‘I shall give an account of a beautiful 
‘art, by which one may cover chairs, screens, and other 
articles of the like kind, with a substance of various colours 
made of wool, cut or chopped very fine, and cleaned by being 
made to pass through a hair-sieve. * * I remember that 
two Swabian women travelled about through some countries, 
and taught people this art, by which means they gained a 
good deal of money.’ Of the authorI have been able to 
procure no information. His book is a compilation selected 
without any taste, and according to the ideas of the seven- 
teenth century, from different writers, almost always without 
mentioning the sources from which the articles are taken ; 
but it deserves a place in public libraries, because it contains 
[here and there some things which may help to illustrate the 
fee of agriculture and the arts. 
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seems not to have been long continued. In- 
stead of these, Nuremberg metallic dust as 
well as silver-coloured foil are employed. Me- 
tallic dust is the invention of an artist at Nu- 
remberg named John MHautsch, who con-|| 
structed also a carriage which could be moved 
by the person who sat in it. He was born in 
the year 1595, and died in 1670. His descen- 
dants have continued to the present time the 
preparation of the metallic dust, which is 
exported in large quantities from Nuremberg, 
and is used in shell-work, lackered-ware, and 
for various other purposes. It is prepared by 
sifting the filings of different metals, washing 
them in astrong lye, and then placing them 
on aplate of iron or copper over a strong fire, 
where they are continually stirred till their 
colour is altered. Those of tin acquire by this 
process every shade of gold colour, with a me- 
tallic lustre; those of copper the different 
shades of red and flame colour; those of iron} 
and steel become of a blue or violet; and those 
of tin and bismuth appear of a white or bluish- 
white colour. The dust, tinged in this manner, 
is afterwards put through a flatting-mill, which 
consists of two rollers of the hardest steel, like 
those used by gold and silver wire-drawers, 
but for the greater convenience a funnel is 
placed over them. J have in my possession 
samples of all the above kinds, which have an 
exceedingly beautiful appearance. This me- 
tallic dust is affixed so strongly to paper by 
means of a cement, that it is almost impossible 
to detach it without tearing the paper, as is 
the case with the paper-hangings procured 
from Aachen. In French, such paper is 
called papier avec paillettes. The lustre of it 
is so durable that it continues unaltered even 
cn the walls of sitting apartments. The me- 
tallic dust, however, has aconsiderable weight 
which may undoubtedly injure the paper. 

This inconvenience may have induced artists. 
toemploy, instead of metallic dust, that silver- 
coloured mica, which has been long used in 
the like manner. So early as the seventeenth|| 
century the miners at Reichenstein in Silesia|| 
collected and sold for that purpose various 
kinds of mica, even the black, which acquires 
a gold colour by being exposed to astrong heat. 
The nuns of Reichenstein ornamented with it 
the images which they made, as the nuns in 
France and other Catholic countries orna- 
mented their agnz Dei, by strewing over them 
a shining kind of tale. The silver-coloured 
mica, however, has not such a bright metallic 
lustre as metallic dust, but it nevertheless has 
a pleasing effect when strewed upon a white- 
painted ground, and its light thin spangles or 
scales retain their brightness and adhere to the 
paper as long as it lasts. At present I am ac- 
quainted with no printed information respect- 
ing the method of laying on metallic dust and|/ 
mica, nor do I know where artists procure the 
latter, which in many countries is indeed not 
scarce. I shall here observe, that I once saw 
at Petersburg a kind of Chinese paper, which}/ 
appeared all over to have a silver-coloured} 
lustre, without being covered with any 
metallic substance, and which was exceedingly 
soft and pliable. It bore a great resemblance 
to paper which has been rubbed over with dry 























‘acid of borax. 
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I conjecture that its surface 
was covered with a soft kind of tale, pounded 
extremely fine; but as I have none of it in my 
possession at present, I can give no further ac- 
count of it. 

[‘‘The manufacture of this important and 
elegant substitute for the ancient ‘‘ hangings”’ 
of tapestry has undergone a gradual succes- 
sion of improvements, and has now reached a 
high state of beauty and perfection. The pat- 
terns on these papers are sometimes produced 
by stencil plates, but more commonly by blocks, 
each colour being laid on by a separate block 
cut in wood or metal upon a plain or tinted 
ground. The patterns are sometimes printed in 
varnish or size, and gilt or copper-leaf applied; 
or bisulphuret of tin is dusted over soas to ad- 
here to the pattern; and in what are called 
\flock-papers, dyed wools mixed into powder are 
isimilarly applied. Powdered steatite or French 
ichalk is used to produce the peculiar gloss 
known under the name of satin. Striped 
papers are sometimes made by passing the 
paper rapidly under a trough, which has paral- 
\lel slits in its bottom through which the colour 
\is delivered; and a number of other very in- 
‘genious and beautiful contrivances have lately 
\been applied in this important branch of art. 

““The invention of,the paper-machine, by 
which any length of paper may be obtained, 
effected a great change in paper-hangings, 


|;which could formerly only be printed upon 


separate sheets, and were much more incon- 
\venient to print as well as to apply to the 
yee nee improvement might still be 
made.” 





Finz-maxinc By Macuinery.—In the town 
of Birmingham, Connecticut, an invention has 
been perfected for cutting files by machinery, 


‘which, it is said, if not brought to England, 


will make files an article of import. In Eng- 
land files are cut with a hammer and chisel, 
iproducing from one toa dozen files per day. 
A contemporary thus describes the new ma- 
‘chine :—It is about 5 feetlong, 2 feet wide, and 
8 feet high, and can be worked as easily as the 
turning of acommon grindstone. The blank 
‘'tntended to be made a file is placed in a cen- 
tral position, the chisel strikes both sides of 
the blank at the same time, making, in com- 
‘mon speed, between 200 and 300 cuts per 
minute. The gearing is so adjusted that the 
chisels accommodate themselves to the thick- 
‘ness of the file, so that the cutis equal in depth 
throughout; and the regular progression of 
the file ensures perfect regularity in the dis- 
tance of the cuts. A 10-inch file, of medium 
fineness, is cut on both sides in three minutes ; 
in three minutes more the traverse cuts are 
made, and it is again passed through to cut the 
‘sides. Thus, three machines, which will not 
‘cost more than 300 dollars each, and can be 
tended by one man, can complete twenty com- 
mon files in an hour, or 200 ina day. 
|steam-engine of five-horse power can put fifty 
of these machines in operation. 





* Brande’s “* Dictionary of Science.’’ 


they form a band highly creditable to native 


A| proprietors, J. V. De Fleury, 8. R. Percy, A. 
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On Monday, the 3rd inst., the 26th exhibition 
of this gallery, reckoning from the foundation, 
and the 2nd from its incorporation by charter, 
was opened, to the public. It consists of 800 
articles, by upwards of 300 exhibitors ; 32 of 
these, or something approaching a tenth, being 
members and proprietors of the gallery. Out 
of the 800 articles, 100 may be said to possess 
considerable merit, and at least 200 to manifest 
a decided quality which entitles them to rank 
as works of art. As for the rest, ‘‘ though in 
the catalogue”’ they are classed all by the name 
of ‘‘pictures,’’ the valued file in this case does 
not distinguish ‘‘the swift, the slow,’’ nor do 
they range 
“every one 
According to the gift, which bounteous Nature 
Hath in him clos’d.’’ 

To encourage mediocrity is very doubtful 
policy or kindness; but to encourage, by ex- 
hibiting the drivelling efforts of conceit and 
ignorance, is fostering a kind of insanity. 
There are too many pictures in this exhibition 
that will justify our remarks. We refer any 
reader to Nos. 157, 158, 162, 164, 172, 174, 181 
—and, indeed, we have so many marked of 
the same kind, that we have only selected these 
as instances of what we mean. Nor are these 
absurdities confined to those who are admitted 
by courtesy to the gallery. We regret to see 
the canvasses of members of the society that 
ought on no account to have been admitted, 
and yet are not only allowed that privilege, but’ | 
are actually paraded into prominent places, 
No. 142, “‘ The Death of Socrates,”’ is a a col- 
lection of grotesque figures, not only without 
an idea of the grandeur of the subject, but is 
positively ludicrous in its abortive efforts to be 
effective. Yet this is a large picture in a most 
obtrusive position. No. 338, a portrait, is) 
painted in a style designedly, as we should’ 
imagine, to evade the literal interpretation of. 
the second commandment; and yet this on the 
line, being also by an M.S.B.A.; a fact paraded |. 
with capitalsin a very imprudent manner. It 
were an endless task to attempt to particularise 
the crudities that fringe and deform the upper 
and lower part of the rooms; and which it 
would be mercy to the perpetrators, as well as) 
to the visitors, to have left in their original ob-) 
scurity. We will leave this unpleasant portion 
of the subject, and endeavour to point out the 
relative merits of those who have every claim 
to be considered as artists in the full compre- 
hension of the term. The landscape painters 
are undoubtedly the élite of this gallery, and’ 





English art. The members thus distinguished 
are H. M. Anthony, J. W. Allen, H. J. Bod-| 
dington, A. Clint, J. Holland, A. Montague, 
J. B. Pyne, J. Tennant, the Wilsons, father, 
and son. To this number we add of those not 


Vickers, and E. Willis. My. Anthony has 
given great promise of excellence in former ex- 
hibitions, but he has not realised it in this, 
His large picture is a great effort, or rather a 
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serles of efforts. He has evidently intended 
to produce some very powerful effect, but has 
not been successful in realising it tg the spec- 
tator. Itis a decided failure as to colour, a 
sickly green predominating everywhere, in- 
tended probably to produce an harmonious 
effect. ‘The figures are numerous, but partake 
of the same exaggerated manner. No. 222, 
‘On the Coast of Galway,’”’ is powerful and 
true—a happy piece of effect. Here the power 
and superiority of the colour triumphs over 
some errors of composition that are apparent. 
It is, however, a noble picture. Mr. J. W. 
Allen has always the merit of adhering to 
nature, and his increasing reputation shows his 
‘good sense in thus directing his genius. He 
,has several pictures of merit, but No. 288, 
‘‘ Helvellin,” is one of extraordinary merit, 
being a pure piece of painting, without the 
slightest aid from any accessories of story. 
It isascene of mountains reposing in their 
sublimity, and gives the solemnity without the 
‘gloom of solitary nature. The atmosphere of 
this picture is perfect, and the grandeur of the 
;mountains is nobly pourtrayed, for the eye 
traverses the infinity of ravine and glen that 
\separates them. It is undoubtedly the purest 
and finest piece of painting in the gallery. 
The harmony of the picture is perfect, and is 
produced by its admirable truth in form, sky, 
‘and air.—J. Holland has his usual number of 
‘street scenes, and one beautiful piece of 
“Flowers.” We do not think him remarkably 
strong this year.—J. Tennant has eight land- 
‘scapes. Ne. 1], his principal, “‘ English River 
Scene,” is a large and meritorious picture, and 
in a much softer and more natural style than 
‘this artist generally displays. ‘‘The purple 
light” may have its charms for the multitude, 
but nature is fonder of the greys and browns. 
\—The Wilsons are excellent. The father as 
{| great as ever in his pure, calm, and admirable 
sharmony. No. 82, ‘‘Orgueil Castle, Isle of 
| Jersey,” is his largest picture. It has all the 
freshness and power of colour for which he has 
been long distinguished.—J. Wilson, jun., has 
||somewhat changed his style, giving proof of 
the versatility of his talents. No. 438, “‘ Fish- 
ing Boat Returning to Port,” is a fine marine 
view, clear, bright, and original. No. 64, 
‘Salmon Trap and an old Water Mill,’ is in 
his usual style, and_is a very pleasing picture. 
It strikes us that the reflection of the white 
cattle in the shallow water is not true in fact. 
Our space will not permit us to individualise 
any more of the landscape painters, of which 
Mr. Hassell may be esteemed one this year: 
he having hitherto devoted himself {o archi- 
tecture. No. 167, “The Old Tile Kilns at’ 
Aldershot” is a large and effective picture, 
pourtraying a striking effect in the furnace 
light. In some of his other pictures Mr. Has- 
sell has succeeded in giving some literalities 
he has observed in nature. To the more ambi- 
tious portion of the gallery, the figure painters, 
we can devote but little space. Mr. Hurlstone 
has some excellent pieces of colour. He is, 
we think, deficient in passion, and not very 
successful in telling his story; but he has force 
and power in composition, and a great sense 
of the beautiful. No. 244, ‘‘ Mazeppa,” is a 
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misnomer, but it is afine picture, broad and 
effective.-—Mr. Gilbert has a very characteris- 
tic picture, well drawn and painted, No. 306, 
without a name, but with some not very 
appropriate lines from Cowper.—Mr. Huggins, 
a name new to this exhibition, has a picture of 
mark and likelihood; and if somewhat exag- 
gerated in tone and manner, No. 160 bespeaks 
powers both of conception and execution.— 
Mr. Dicksee has some figures not without 
effect, though there is a harshness of style that 
is not pleasant.—Mr. J. Stewart, in No. 184, 
“‘ The Prodigal’s Return,” has produced a very 
pleasing composition: the perfect abasement 
of the prodigal, and the parental feeling of the 
old man are affecting ; the accessories are well 
thrown in, and altogether it is a superior and 
effective work. 





OBITUARY. 


Artists, especially such as are interested in 
the subject of costume—and who is not, be he 
painter, sculptor, or draughtsman ?—will learn 
with regret the demise of Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick, who lately departed this life at his 
seat, Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. Dur- 
ing an existence ‘‘ too short for friendship not 
for fame,’”’ the deceased knight devoted his 
earnest attention to the subject of costume and 
armour; and it was by his labours that the 
valuable and exquisite collection deposited in 
the Tower of London was chronologically ar- 
ranged and rendered serviceable to the artist. 
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Repropucinc Eneravines.—Mr. Calvert, 
ina lecture on chemistry, thus describes an 
easy means of reproducing printing, en- 
gravings, writing, &c., which has been re- 
cently discovered. Take a piece of paper, 
dip itin a weak solution of starch, leave it to 
dry, andthen moisten it with weak sulphuric 
acid. Afterwards take an engraving, put it 
over the vapour of iodine, and leave it there 
for the space of about five minutes, by which 
time the iodine will have fixed itself on every 
partthat is black. Then take this engraving, 
apply it to the sheet of paper, press itfor a 
minute or two, and the engraving is transferred. 
If this was the whole of the discovery, it 
would not be very important; but, if the 
thing can be done on paper, it can be done on 
steel, copper, and silver: and here is a ready 
means of engraving. If you want to engrave 
on copper or silver, put your engraving over 
iodine fumes, and then place it on the plate. 
If it is copper, put it over the fumes of harts- 
horn or ammonia, wash it, and the engraving} 
is produced. If it is silver, proceed as if for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
mercury, and the engraving is produced.} 
There isa more simple means still. Put the 
engraving over the fumes of orpiment for 
a few seconds, place it on a plate of copper, 
press it, and the engraving sinks into it. 


i 


ARSENIURETS.—Combinations of arsenic} 


with metallic and other bases. 
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Ir a plentiful supply of water is indispensable 
tm our nothern climates, it is, certainly, a 


| matter of absolute necessity under the tropics. 


Thus, most large cities have been built on the 
banks of rivers or brooks, or, like Mexico, on 
those of ‘an extensive lake. ‘The capital of the 


|\Brazils does not enjoy that advantage, but the 


wreath of mountains which surrounds her, all 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, pour forth 
(from its granite cliffs) an abundance of springs, 
to which, in and near the city, the negro water- 
In many houses, more- 
over, cisterns and wells are to be met with. All 
this, however, would not suffice for an increas- 
ing population; and it was in the middle of 
the last century that one of the the viceroys, 
Count Laoradio thought of providing it with 
that splended aqueduct, which even now de- 
serves the admiration of the traveller. Few 
towns also possess such splendid material for 
architectural purposes as Rio de Janeiro,— 
the granite alluded to being a very even- 
grained, ornamental, yet easily cut rock, of a 
bluish-grey colour. The imperial palace, 
most of the churches—nay, even most of the 
private houses, are built of it, which impart to 
them a certain aspect of solidity and sterling- 
ness. The facing of some of the churches, 
however has been brought here (as is the 
‘case in Bahia and Mexico) from the quar- 
The plan of 
'‘M. Laoradio required great skill and per- 
‘severance in the surveyor, as most of these 
springs are not very plentiful (still constant the 
whole year round), and had to be traced and 
combined with much labour. Of tunnels, or 
‘even costly canals, there was no ideain these 
times in South America, and perhaps there 
was no scope for it. Sources and springs were, 
however, to be brought to the city from all 
points of the compass, and some from a_con- 
siderable distance—of six or eight miles. Thus, 
while perambulating the primeval brush-wood 
and forests of the Serras about Rio, the travel- 
ler perceives the long line of the aqueduct, run- 
ing along hill and dale—consisting of an open, 
square canal of six or eight inches breadth, by 
even less depth, and merely constructed of 
substantially-burnt bricks, well bound by 
cement, and equally well embanked. Thus, 
it runs on for miles and miles—over spots 
rarely trodden but by the feet of the distant 
traveller. In many places these narrow 
canals are combined into larger reservoirs— 
and in approaching the city, the water had to 
be carried over the opening between two 
granite hills, which has been done by a very 
showy piece of architecture. It consists of a 
double row of arches, one built above the 
other,—the inferior very lofty and of narrow 
span—through whose arcades the traffic of the 
Rua de Laoradio is carried on. Thus it 
proceeds to the very centre of the city, where, 
from a huge granite reservoir, the water is 
distributed.— Brazilian Reise. 








Bronzing WMlectrotype Casts. 


Chemical Bronze.—There are many modes 
of bronzing employed in the arts, the intent of. 
each is, to bring out the workmanship of the 
object. The selection is entirely a matter of 
taste. To prevent too great a sameness of 
appearance in a cabinet, itis perhaps better 
not to confine oneself to a solitary method.— 
A chemical bronze may be made by boiling 
two ounces of carbonate of ammonia with one 
ounce of acetate of copper, in half a pint of 
vinegar, till the vinegar is nearly evaporated. 
Into this, pour a solution consisting of sixty- 
two grains of muriate of ammonia, and fifteen 
grains and a half of oxalic acid, in half a pint 
of vinegar. Replace the vessel on the fire till 
the contents boil; when cold, strain through 
filtering paper; preserve the liquor for use. 
The remaining sediment may be again treated 
with another half pint of the solution. This 
preparation must only be applied to medals 
pertectly bright and clean. 


Dirty specimens may be polished by an 
article used in domestic economy, consisting 
of rotten-stone, soft soap, and water; the 
medal is to be well rubbed with a hard brush 
dipped in this. Care must be taken not to 
scratch the medal. It must afterwards be 
washed in water and placed to dry; when 
dry, the application of the leather and plate- 
brush will produce the required polish. 
Medals may also be cleaned by dipping 
them in nitric acid, either concentrated or 
diluted; wax and grease may be removed 
by boiling in_pearl-ash and water, or by 
pouring the boiling ley on the medals. 

In applying the bronze, first warm the 


medal, then dip a camel’s hair pencil into the 
liquor, and brush the surface for halfa minute ; 


immediately after, pour boiling water over it;), 
directly the medal is dry, rub its surface) | 


lightly with soft cotton very slightly moistened 
in linseed oil; gentle friction with a piece of 
dry cotton will finish the operation. The 


colour produced by this means, is red; its | 
circumstances. | | 


tints varies according ito 
Medals bronzed thus, must be examined 
occasionally, before they are consigned to the 


cabinet; for if perchance the vinegar has not: 


been perfectly washed away, they will be 
disfigured by the formation of a green powder, 
—the acetate of copper. Should this occur, it| 
may be removed by means of the moist and 
dry cotton. 


Black Lead Bronze—A_ very beautiful | 


bronze is obtained by the simple aplication of; 
plumbago; it is obtained in a few minutes, 
and with very little trouble. The tint obtained 
seems very much to depend on the condition 
of the surface of the original medal; copies 
of some medals ‘“‘ take’’ the black lead better 
than those of others. To produce the tint in 
the greatest perfection, the operation should 
be performed immediately after the medal is 
separated from the mould. Bright specimens 





from fusible moulds are best, but all others 
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The bronze is obtained by brushing the surface 
of the medal with plumbago; then placing it on 
a clear fire, till it islmade too hot to be touched, 
and applying a plate-brush, so soon as it 
ceases to ke hot enoughto burn the brush. 
A few strokes of the brush will produce a 
dark brown polish, approaching black, but 
entirely distinct from the well-known ap- 
pearance of blacklead. Ifthe same operation 
is performed on a medal that has been kept 
some days, or upon one that has been polished, 
a different, but very brilliant tint is produced. 
The colour is between red and brown. The 
richness _ of colour thus produced, is by many 
preferred to the true dark brown. 


Carbonate of Iron Bronze.—Very beauti- 
ful tints are produced by using the substance 
commonly known as plate-powder, or rouge: 
after moistening it with water it is applied and 
treated precisely in the same manner as the 
plumbago. Some _ care and _ practice are 
required in its use, lest it should stain instead 
of bronze the medal. Should the experiment 
fail, the several bronzes may, in many cases, 
be removed, 
repeated. 


and the attempt may be 
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may be thus treated; those taken from wax 
should be cleaned with pearl-ash or soda. 


PatriarcuaL Prange Tree.—In the grounds 
of Kippenross, near Stirling, close by the 
Scottish Central Railway, there is a magni- 
ficent old plane tree, of the following dimen- 
sions :—girth of smallest part of trunk, 19 
feet; girth close to the ground, 42 feet; ex- 
treme width of branches from point to point, 
114 feet; height, 100 feet. The cubic con- 
tents are 875 feet, and the supposed age 
upwards of 400 years. 








Hotices to Correspondents. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


S1z,—I think it was I who first inquired about finding the 
centre of a circle by having a portion of the circumference. 
I saw it answered in a different way from what I wished 
in No. 45 of your work. I have, however, recalled the 
mode of finding it which I sought, I have always found it 
correct, and it has been used without failing by a friend of 
mine engaged in the centering of bridges and such like re- 
quiring long radii for the circles. I may, perhaps, illus- 
trate it most clearly by a diagram. 
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| Or, more plainly, take the half 


of the chord of 60 feet, and 
square it the half, which gives 900, which divided by the 


height 20, gives 45, to which add the height, which makes 
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65, which divided or halved by 2, gives 323, the centre re- 

quired of the circle. Or, in the shape of an arithmetical 

rule:—Multiply half the chord by half the chord, and 
divide the product by the height; then add the height, 
which gives the diameter, which halved, gives the radius. 
I think, from this hurried notice, you will glean what is 
meant. In large circles, when compasses and the like can- 
not be used, itis valuable, and may, by algebra, be made 
out to a fraction of an inch, so that you have only to insert 
your gimlet at the spot at once without any uncertainty ; 
it might, perhaps, be useful to many of your readers.— 
Your most obedient servant, BRUNTSFIELD. Edinburgh, 
March 28, 1848. 


To Cura GivEN LINE SOTHAT A SQUARE FORMED ON THE 
GREATER PART SHALL HAVE TWICE THE AREA OF THE 
SQUARE FORMED ON THE LESSER.—Construction: Let 
the given line be a B; construct the right angle a B c; 
make B c equal in height to the length of a B; bisect the} 
angle Ac B from c; through the point of intersection F 


Cc 
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draw the line c F p, and it will cut the line in the point 
required. Another construction : With cas centre, and 
radius c B, describe the arc B E; then will a £ be the side 
of the smaller square; hence the arithmetieal demonstra- 
tion which is as follows—let the given line A B=10 and/ 
B C also=10, then’will Ac = V (a B?-+-8 c2), or 14,1421356, 
then 14,1421356—10—4,1421356, or the side of lesser square, 
and 10—4,1421356—5,8578644 side of larger square. 
JoHN WHITAKER. Heaton Norris, near Stockport, March 
31st, 1848. 





A PaInTER (Islington).—We do not profess to give medical 
advice—you had better at once apply to a physician. 


M. S. (Liverpool).—The simple mechanical powers are the 
lever, the wedge; and the inclined plane. Consult 
M‘Culloch’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Commerce’’—he is the best 
authority on such matters as those to which the latter por- 
tion of your letter relates. 


A SusscriBeR.—Apply to the Secretary of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-| 
lane. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS.—We have not the remotest idea as to when| 
the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar-square will be com- 
pleted—probably synonymously with the discovery of per- 
petual motion. 


Lipra (Greenwich).—We cannot afford to pay for contribu- 
tions. 


Martin Doyue (Sheffield).—Dr. Ure’s “Dictionary of} 
Arts and Sciences’? is, in our opinion, the best work that 
you could make yourself master of; but the price is very 
high, and much more than many working men, who might 
be benefited by the information contained therein, can 
afford to pay. 


Gro, Peck (Hull).—We accidentally mislaid your letter or 
else it would have been answered sooner. To your first 
question, the Art Union. The acanthus is chiefly to be 
found inthe south of Europe; but we cannot point out 
any particular district in England where it is to be met) | 
with. Probably some of our readers may he able to en-|} 
lighten you on this point. 


el 


j/ing idea of the art. 
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The Theory of Painting; 
DEDUCED FROM THE ‘“ DISCOURSES”? OF SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


(Continued from page 217.) 


Tr deceiving the eye were the only business 
of the art, there is no doubt, indeed, but the 
minute painter would be more apt to succeed ; 
but it is not the eye, it is the mind, which the 
painter of genius desires to address; nor will 
he waste a moment upon those smaller objects 
which only serve to catch the sense, to 
divide the attention, and to counteract his 
great design of speaking to the heart. 

This is the ambition which I wish to ex- 
cite in your minds; and the object I have had 
in view, throughout this discourse, is that one 
great idea which gives to painting its true 
dignity, which entitles it to the name of a 
liberal art, and ranks it as a sister of poetry. 

It may possibly have happened to many 
young students, whose application was 
sufficient to overcome all difficulties, and 
whose minds were capable of embracing the 
most extensive views, that they have, by a 
wrong direction originally given, spent their 
lives in the meaner walks of painting, 
without ever knowing there was a nobler to 
pursue. Albert Durer, as Vasari has justly 
remarked, would probably have been one 
of the first painters of his age (and he lived 
in an era of great artists), had he been 
initiated into those great principles of the art 
which were so well understood and practised 
by his contemporariesin Italy. But unluckily, 
having never seen or heard of any other 
manner, he without doubt considered his 
own as perfect. 

As for the various departments of painting 
which do not presume to make such high 
pretensions, they are many. None of them 
are without their merit, though none enter 
into competition with this universal presid- 
The painters who have 
gupled themselves more particularly to low 
vulgar characters, and who express with 
precision the various shades of passion, as 
they are exhibited by vulgar minds (such as 
we seein the works of Hogarth), deserve great 
praise; but as their genius has been employed 
on low and confined subjects, the praise 
which we give must be as limited as its objects. 
The merry-making or quarrelling of the 
boors of Teniers, the same sort of productions 
of Brouwer or Ostade, are excellent in their 
kind; and the excellence and its praise will 
be in proportion, as in those limited subjects 
and peculiar forms, they introduce more or 
less of the expression of those passions, as 
they appear in general and more enlarged 
nature. This principle may be applied to the 
battle-pieces of Bourgognone, the French 
gallantries of Watteau, and even beyond the 
exhibition of animal life, to the landscapes of 
Claude Lorraine and the sea-views of Van- 
dervelde. All these painters have in general 


the same right, in different degrees, to the 
No. 50.—Vol. II. ; 
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name of a painter, which a satirist, an epi- 
grammatist, a sonnetteer, a writer of pastorals 
or descriptive poetry, has to that of a poet. 

Inthesame'rank, and perhaps of not so great 
merit, is the cold painter of portraits. But his) 
correct and just imitation of his object has its|| 
merit. Even the painter of still life, whose 
highest ambition is to give a minute repre-|| 
sentation of every part of those low objects 
which he sets before him, deserves praise in|| 
proportion to his attainment; because no part 
of this excellent art, so much the ornament 
of polished life, is destitute of value and use. 
These, nowever, are by no means the views to 
which the mind of the student ought to be|| 
primarily directed. Having begun by aiming 
at better things if from particular inclination, 
or from the taste of the time and place he 
lives in, or from necessity, or from failure in the 
highest attempts, he is obliged to descend 
lower, he will bring into the lower sphere of 
art a grandeur of composition and character, 
that will raise and ennoble his works far 
above their natural rank. 

A man is not weak, though he may not be 
able to wield the club of Hercules; nor does 
a man always practise that which he esteems 
the best, but does that which he can best do. 
In moderate attempts there are many walks) 
open to the artist. But as the idea of beauty 
is of necessity but one, so there can be 
but one great mode of painting, the leading 
penetale of which I have endeavoured to ex-| 

ain, 
i I should be sorry if what is here recom-| 
mended should beat all understood to coun-| 
tenance a careless or indetermined manner 
of painting; for though the painter is to. 
overlook the accidental discriminations of, 
nature, he is to exhibit distinctly and with’ 
precision the general forms of things. A firm 
and determined outline is one of the cha-' 
racteristics of the great style in painting; and, 
let me add, that he who possesses the 
knowledge of the exact form which every part: 
of nature ought to have, will be fond of ex- 
pressing that knowledge with correctness and, 
precision in all his works. 

The value and rank of every artis in pro-. 
portion to the mental labour employed in it, or: 
the mental pleasure produced by it. As, 
this principle is observed or neglected, our, 
profession becomes either a liberal art or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one man 
it makes the highest pretensions, as it is ad-. 
dressed tothe noblest faculties; in those of 
another it is reduced to a mere matter of orna-' 
ment, and the painter has but the humble, 
province of furnishing our apartments with 
elegance. 

This exertion of mind, which is the only 
circumstance that truly ennobles our art, 
makes the great distinction between the Roman 
and Venetian schools. I have formerly ob- 
served, that perfect form. is produced by 
leaving out particularities, and retaining) 
only general ideas. I shall now endeavour to 
show that this principle, which I have proved 
to be methaphysically just, extends itself to 
every part of the art; that it gives what is 
called the grand style to Invention, to Com- 
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position, to Expression, and even to Colouring 
and Drapery. 

Invention in painting does not imply the in- 
vention of the subject, for that is commonly 
supplied by the poet or historian. With re- 
spect to the choice, no subject can be proper 
\that is not generally interesting. It ought to 
\be either some eminent instance of heroic ac- 
tion or heroic suffering. There must be some- 
||thing universally concerned, and which pow- 
erfully strikes upon the public sympathy. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, no subject can be 
of universal, hardly can it be of general con- 
cern; but there are events and characters so 
popularly known in those countries where our 
jart is in request, that they may be consi- 
dered as sufficiently general for all our pur- 
‘poses. Such are the great events of Greek and 
‘Roman fable and history, which early educa- 
‘tion and the usual course of reading have made 
familiar and interesting to all Europe, without 
being degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary 
life in any country. Such, too, are the capital 
‘subjects of Scripture history, which, beside 
‘their general notoriety, become venerable by 
their connection with our religion. 

As it is required that the subject selected 
should be a general one, it is no less necessary 
that it should be kept unembarrassed with what- 
ever may any way serve to divide the attention 
of the spectator. Whenever a story is related, 
every man forms a picture in his mind of the 
action and expression of the persons employed. 
The power of representing this mental picture 
on canvass is what we call invention in a 
‘painter. And as in the conception of this 
ideal picture the mind does not enter into the 
‘minute peculiarities of the dress, furniture, 
or scene of action, so when the painter comes 
to represent it, he contrives those little neces- 
sary concomitant circumstances in such a 
manner that they shall strike the spectator no 
‘more than they did himself in his first con- 
ception of the story. 

Iam very ready to allow, that some cir- 
\stances of minuteness and particularity fre- 
‘quently tend to: give an air of truth to a piece, 
and to interest the spectator in an extraordinary 
manner. Such circumstances, therefore, can- 
not wholly be rejected: but if there be any- 
thing in the art which requires peculiar nicety 
of ‘discernment, it is the disposition of these 
minute circumstantial parts; which, according 
to the judgment employed in the choice, be- 
comes so useful ‘to truth, or so injurious to 
‘grandeur. 

However, the usual and. most dangerous 
‘error is on the side of minuteness; and there- 
fore I think ‘caution most necessary where 
‘most have failed., The general idea constitutes 
real excellence. All small things, however 
iperfect in their way, are to be sacrificed with- 
out: mercy to the greater. The painter will 
not inquire'what things may be admitted with- 
‘out much censure ; hewill not think it enough 
to show that they may be there; he will show 
that they must be there; that their absence 
would render his picture maimed and de- 
fective. 











(To be continued.) 
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Emportant American Inventions. 


Tue town of Birmingham, in Connecticut, 
possesses some extensive works, where copper 
is melted from the pig into ingots, rolled into 
bars and sheets, and drawn into wire of all 
sorts and sizes. It has cut-nail and shoe-tack’ 
factories, a broadcloth manufactory (from 
American wool), a manufactory of patent ma- 
chinery for the adjustment, extension, &c., of; 
fractured limbs, whereby difficulty in dressing 
is avoided, pain obviated, and all danger of, 
after-lameness from contraction precluded—a 
signal triumph of Yankee inventive skill, 
though not more ingenious than a brass chain! 
fabricator, in the wire-drawing shops, which 
does its work with wonderful accuracy. At 
every turn of the driving-wheel, the wire un- 
winding from the reel, or cylinder, is pulled 
forward to the proper position, the end running, 
through the last formed link, exactly the length| 
for two links cut off, first one end turned over, 
into a link, then the other—the former drop-} 
ping down through the machine, leaving the 
latter projecting above—so that the wire can, 
be instantly pushed through it, when it is cut 
off, two more links formed, and so on, until a 
large roll of wire is transformed into a per-' 
fectly formed chain, by the unaided operation 
of machinery, hardly a finger having been 
lifted during the process. When the principle 
is applied to iron and steel wire, it will ensure 
a fortune to the patentee. The great feature 
of Birmingham, however, is its pin-making. 
The works of the Howe Company here em-; 
ploy 200 persons. A dozen years ago all the 
pins used in this country were imported: now 
none are, except afew German pins, for the 
German population of Pennsylvania.—One, 
more invention, on the importance of which, 
much. stress is laid, I will attempt to describe; 
it isan invention for'cutting files by machinery. 
In England itis done with a hammer and) 
chisel, producing from one to'a dozen files per 
day. Thisbids fair to produce a new era in the 
manufacture of files; and if not introduced 
nto Europe, will make files an article of ex-| 
iport from that country. The machine is about 
5ft long, 2ft wide, and 3ft high, and can be 
worked as easily as the turning of a common 
grindstone. The blank intended to be made a 
file is placed in a central position, ‘the chisel 
strikes both sides of the blank at the same time, 
making, in common speed, between 200 and 300 
cuts per minute. The gearing is so adjusted 
that the chisels accommodate themselves to the 
thickness of the file, so that the cut is equal in 
depth throughout ; and the regular progression 
of the file ensures perfect regularity in the 
distance of the cuts. A 10-in. file of medium 
fineness, is cut on both sides in 3 min.; in three 
minutes more the traverse cuts are made, and 
it is again passed through to. cut the sides. 
Thus, three machines, will not cost more than 
300 dollars each, and can be tended by one 
man, can complete twenty common files in an 
hour, or 200 in a day. -A steam engine of five 
horse power can put fifty of these machines in) 
operation. 
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Scottish Architecture. 


—_—— 


At a meeting of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects on the 20th of Marcha paper of consi- 
derable interest was read by Mr. R. : 
Billings, ‘“‘On the Ancient Architecture of 
Scotland.” After stating the earliest remains 
of construction in Scotland to consist of one or 
two Romans bridges and earthworks of sta- 
tions, some Druidical remains of considerable 
extent, and the Picts’ houses resembling bee- 
hives. in form, Mr. Billings mentioned that the 
first recognizable style of importance in that 
country was the Norman; and he pointed out 
the similarity of style in the architecture of 
that period in Scotland to that of the north of 
England. The transition to ‘early English” 
and ‘‘early decorated’’ took place in the two 
countries almost simultaneously; but during 
the latter part of what may be called the deco- 
‘rated period, at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—when the dispute for the Scotch crown 
‘caused the severance of the two kingdoms—a 
striking difference became visible between their 
styles of architecture. This became the more 
marked as the alliance which had then sprung 
‘up between Scotland and France grew stronger. 
From that time forward the architecture of 
Scotland has borne the impress of her ally; and 
the ancient and modern houses and hotels of 
‘Edinburgh of the present day resemble very 
‘much those of the French capital. It is also 
to be remarked, that during the period last 
alluded to (the latter end of the decorated 
period), there existed a considerable affinity 
between the ecclesiastical and domestic archi- 
\tecture in Scotland:—for instance, the hang- 
ing tracery of Roslyn Chapel is found also in 
the court-yard of Linlithgow Palace, and at 
Stirling. The ‘ four-centred’”’ arch is not to 
be found in Scotland,—the circular arch being 
used at all periods; and from these circum- 
stances the form of the arch, so important an 
element with us in ascertaining dates, is in that 
‘country no guide for the purpose.—Mr. Billings 
alluded tothe immense strength of the  for- 
‘tresses previously to the introduction of pow-. 
ider; and said that when experience proved 
that no lengthened resistance could be opposed 
‘to that terrific power, the picturesque semi- 
castellated architecture was introduced,—astyle 
as peculiar to Scotland as the perpendicular 
or the Elizabethan is to England. The sys- 
tem of having a small circular loop-hole under 
each window in the private dwelling-houses 
was particularly alluded to. The Reformation 
and the zeal of the followers of John Knox 
‘swept away a large portion of interesting 
buildings of Scotland; but the real spoliators, 
Mr. Billings remarked, were the town autho- 
rities. Their example was followed by the 
lower classes,—who in their turn regarded the 
ruins as ‘‘ quarries’? for obtaining materials; 
and in the present day railway works are 
equally destructive to many of the most. in- 
teresting ruins in the kingdom. Mv’. Billings 
expressed astrong opinion that some official 
means should be taken to prevent this destruc- 
ltion. In the time of Charles the First the 
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revival of Italian architecture and its mixture 
with the Gothic produced the picturesque 
effect soremarkable in the buildings of that 
period. Heriot’s Hospital, Wintown House, 
and Glasgow College, were especially in- 
stanced. 





Ercuine Ivory.—For etching ivory, a 
ground made by the following receipt is to be 
applied to the polished surface :—Take of pure 
white wax, and transparent tears of mastic, 
each an ounce; asphalt, half an ounce.. The 
mastic and asphalt having been separately re- 
duced to fine powder, and the wax being 
melted in an earthenware vessel over the fire, 
the mastic is to be first slowly strewed in and 
dissolved by stirring; and then the asphalt in 
like manner. This compound is to be poured 
out into lukewarm water, well kneaded, as it 
cools, by the hand, into rolls or balls about one 
inch in diameter. These should be kept wrap- 
ped round with taffety. If white rosin be sub- 
stituted for the mastic, a cheaper composition 
will be obtained, which answers nearly as well; 
2 oz. asphalt, 1 oz. rosin, 4 oz. white wax; 
being good proportions. Callot’s etching 
ground for copper plates, is made by dissolving 
with heat 4 oz. of mastic in 4 oz. of very fine 


linseed oil; filtering the varnish through arag,|, — 
Either of the two first | 
grounds being applied to the ivory, the figured | | 
design is to be traced through it in the usual | 


and bottling it for use. 


way, a ledge of wax is to be applied, and the 
surface is to be then covered with strong sulphu, 
ric acid. The effect comes better out with the 
aid of a little heat; and, by replacing the acid, 
as it becomes dilute by absorption of moisture, | 
with concentrated oil of vitriol. Simple wax! 
may be employed instead of the copper-plate 
engravers’ ground; and strong muriatic acid, 
instead of sulphuric. Jf an acid solution of 
silver or gold be used for etching, the design 
will become purple. or) black, on exposure: to 





sunshine. The wax may be washed away with) 
oil of turpentine. Acid nitrate: of silver, 
affords the easiest means of tracing permanent’ 
black lines upon ivory. 


How tue Dramonp Cuts Guass.—Dr. Wol- 
laston ascertained that the parts of the glass 
to which the diamond is applied are forced 
asunder, as by a wedge, to a most minute dis- 
tance, without being removed ; so that asuper-| 
ficial and continuous crack is made from one 
end of the intended cut to the other. After 
this, any small force applied to one extremity) 
is sufficient to extend this crack through the 
whole substance, and across the glass; for, 
since the strain at each instant in the progress 
of the crack is confined nearly to a mathemati- 
cal point at the bottom of the fissure, the 
effort necessary for carrying it through is pro- 
portionally small. Dr. Wollaston found by 
trial that the cut caused by the mere passage 
of the diamond need not penetrate so much as 
the two-hundredth part of aninch, He found 
also that other mineral bodies recently ground 
into the same form are also capable of cutting! 





glass; but they cannot long retain that power, 
from want of the requisite hardness. 
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Architectural Mouldings. 


—— 


(Concluded from page 210.) 


Fre. 13 represents the hyperbolical ovolo, as 
employed in Doric capitals. To describe it: 
having given the projection of the curve and 
the lower extremity a, draw the line acin the 
direction of the lower end of the curve, and 
6 ¢ vertically through the point 6; draw a 
vertically from a, and 4 e and ¢ d horizontally 
to @g; set off e f equal toa d, and eg equal to 





Fig. 13. 


ae; joindf, and divide &f and dc into the 
Same convenient number of equal parts; draw 
straight lines from a to the points of division in 
b c, and also straight from g through the points 
in fb; the successive intersections of these 
lines, asin the case of the Greek ovolo [see 
fig. 7, page 209, ante], are the positions of as 
many points in the contour. 


Fig. 14 represents the Greek cyma recta, 
which may be described similarly to the Roman 
by means of circular ares, described with radii 
of greater length than ac orc 6. The follow- 
ing method was first introduced by Mr. A. M. 








Nicholson :—join the points @ b, the extremi- 
ties of the curve ; bisect a b at the point c ; upon 
b c,asa diameter, describe the semicircle cd b, 
and on ae describe the semicircle a ec; draw 
perpendiculars do and c, from any number of 
points in b cand ¢ a, meeting the cireum- 
ferences of the semicircles; from the same 
points draw a series of horizontal lines, as re- 
presented in the figure, equal in length to the 
corresponding perpendiculars—o n equal to o d, 
for example. The curve line bx ea, traced 


g| through the extremities of the lines, will be 


the contour of the moulding. 


To describe the scotia (fig. 15), the extremi- 
ties a and 6 of the moulding being given: draw 
the perpendicular ac, then 6 cis the projec- 
tion of the moulding ; draw the perpendicular 
be; add one-half of ac and two-thirds of bc 
into one length, which set off from 6 tod ; from 





Fig. 15. 


the centre d, with the radius 6 d, describe the 
semicircle b fe; join ea and produce it to /; 
then join d f, cutting a@ c ing; fromgasa 
centre describe the are af; this arc, in con- 
junction with bf, completes the contour af b 
of the scotia. 


Another mode of describing this moulding 
is shown in fig. 16. Join the extremities a and 
b, and bisect a 6 inc; draw e cd horizontally, 
and make ¢ d equal to the required recess of 
the curve, andce equal to cd; draw fdg 
parallel to ab; divide af and ac into the same 
convenient number of equal parts, and to the 








Fig. 16. 


points of division in af draw straight lines 
from d; draw also straight lines from e through 
the points in ae, till they meet successively the 
lines drawn to a f. Having performed the 


same operation on the upper side, the series of 
intersections thus found are points in the 
curve, and by tracing a Jine through them the 
contour will be completed. 


In fig. 17 a method is given in some respects 
similar to the preceding. Having joined a 0, 
describe upon it the semicircle a db; from the 
‘centre ¢ draw a series of lines perpendicularly 
from @ b, meeting the circumference a db; 
draw also a series of horizontal lines from the 
j|same points in @ b, as shown in the figure, mak- 
|\ing these lines equal to the corresponding lines 








Fig. 17. 


to the semicircle—c e equal to c d, for example; 
the extremities of these lines will be as many 


pointsin the curve. If the recessof the curve 
1s required to be less than ec, as for instance, 
en, then set off co equal toc n, and describe 
an arc aob from the centre?, which will be 
found after one or two trials; performing the 
same operation, asin the other case, we find 
the contour a x 6b. 





Marste Curtine, &c., 1n Germany.—On 
the way back Salzburg, we visited a manu- 
factory of articles in marble—pedestals for 
statues, columns, and other objects, which are 
transported hence to different parts of Ger- 
many. The machinery for sawing and polish- 
ing the blocks is moved by a stream which 
dashes from an adjoining height. At a little 
distance, higher up the hill, within the re- 
cesses of a most picturesque ravine, we were 
shown a more novel and curious operation: 
this was the making of boys’ marbles; and a 
more simple process can hardly be conceived. 
Small pieces of marble being put into a pecu- 
liarly-shaped stone trough or dish, a top of the 
same material, fitting into certain grooves, is 
made to whirl about by little streamlets led 
from the main torrent, and the marbles are 
soon ground into a spherical form. There 
were about twenty of these little sputtering 
mills, one above another on the stream, so 
that the scene was busy and amusing. Ata 
glance, we were let into the secret of cheap 
pebble-grinding in Germany. No expense 
whatever had been incurred in constructing 
the mills; the apparatus was of the homeliest 
kind; the sluices on the impetuous streamlets 
were each nothing more than a turf; the raw 
material came out of the hill-side; and the 
superintendent of works was a female, who 
probably considered herself well paid at a 
remuneration of twopence a-day. And from 
this primitive manufactory boys’ marbles are 
sent in vast numbers all over the world.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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The Chronotypist. 


Art the recent sale of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s pictures, the full-length portrait of the 
Hon. George Grenville, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, sold for eighty-three guineas; and ‘‘ The 
Destruction of Pompeii,’’ by John Martin, for 
one hundred guineas.——Mr. Catlin—whose 
exhibitions, at the Egyptian Hall and _ else- 
where, of his picturesque studies of North 
American character and scenery are well re- 
membered—is about, it is said, to set up his 
easel in the metropolis with a view to some 
more formal and comprehensive embodiments 
of his views and experiences of such aboriginal 
lifen——The French papers state that the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce has 
formed a commission of painters, architects, 
&c., to propose reforms and improvements, 
both industrial and artistic, in the national 
manufactures of the Gobelins, Beauvais, and 
Sévres.——The Sketch-book by Salvator Rosa, 
exhibited on Ist April at the Marquis of 
Northampton’s third Soirée for the season—the 
property of Mr. Auldjo—was more remarkable 
for the notes on the margins and backs of the 
several studies than for any intrinsic merits of 
the sketches themselves. They are chiefly 
transcripts of the neighbourhoods of Spoleto 
and Foligno; and deficient in that savage cha- 
racter which is the painter’s expressive style. 
On the tables near this book was an extensive 
collection of initial letters and other illumina- 
tions cut out of choral and service books of 
the middle ages,—and some examples of 
similar Venetian Art in ducal and other vo- 
lumes. Of the initial letters one or two were 
of as remote a date as the thirteenth century. 
They have been collected by, and are the pro- 
perty of, Major Macdonald. Among the other 
objects of art exhibited was paper-hanging 
from Redgrave’s trial fresco of ‘‘ Catherine 
Douglas barring the door with her arm :’’—the 
fit application of which as a subject forinternal 
decoration seems to us at least questionable. 
Some specimens of impressions, by a new pro- 
cess, on card-board, in gold and silver leaf, 
from ancient and modern coins excited much 
attention.——If the present exhibition of the 
modern arts in the French capital has had its 
character affected by the revolutionary move- 
ment, our own approaching exhibition will, it 
is understood, display some effect of the same 
influences—acting probably in a more whole- 
some direction. Many artists of distinction— 
amongst them Ary Scheffer and the celebrated 
animal painter Le Dreux—have been driven to 
our shores by the continental tempest, and will 
seek our alien arena for the display of their 
art. It is said that the contribution of the 
French school to the pictures on the walls of 
the academy amounts toa large number.—— 
The King of the Belgians has commanded the 
restoration of the palace at Antwerp, and that 
as many workmen as possible shall be em- 
ployed onit. Several other public works are|} 
also to be commenced immediately, among 
which is the Quay of , St. Michael.— Mr. 
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Beverley has produced two excellent scenes: 
for ‘“ The Happy Family,’’ now: playing at the 


Lyceum; ‘A Dilapidated Inn-yard,” and a 


“;Waterside Villa.”,——The Stamford Mercury 


states that the powerful steam-engine on Mor- 
ton Carr, erected about three years ago, for the 
drainage of'the’ land, is answering every ex- 


pectation. The 4,000 acres to be drained, not-. 


||withstanding the excessive quantity of rain 


which had. fallen, were free from inundation. 


—Of volunteering hints ‘and suggestions for 
the public good there isno end. One points 
|/out as an eligible site for a new National Gal- 
||lery the east side of Wellington-street, Water- 
loo-bridge—that is, from: the line of the river 
front of Somerset {House to the Strand; at 
present, little better than a mere unsightly 
gap for nearly its whole extent. 
situation for the gallery has been recommended, 
namely, the inclosed area of Leicester-square; 
which, it is reported, is otherwise intended to 
be covered with houses. —The “ Artists’ Mar- 


ried’ Life’’ being that of Albert Durer, for: 


||‘* Devout Disciples of the Arts,” is the title of a 

new book translated by Mrs. J. R. Stodart from 
the German of Leopold Scheffer.——A collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings and miniatures 
made by Mr. G. P. Harding from celebrated 
English historical portraits was sold on Friday 


the 31st of March by Messrs. Sotheby and) 
The collection in point: of finish 


Wilkinson. 
j|and interest was not by any means equal to 
the series by the same artist sold by Messrs. 


Christie and’ Manson afew years back; but: 


| /still there were some good copies, done with all 
|| Mr. Harding’s usual care and attention to de- 
tail,—that Vertue-like fidelity without which 
these things are worth so very little. The 


prices were not large—considering the value of 
the series and the small chance of finding 


another artist with the same skill and the same 


inclination whose collection is likely to pass. 


under the hammer of the auctioner. A'\good 
water-colour copy of every English historical 
portrait: of interest should, says a contempo- 


rary, be made at the expense of Government! 


and deposited in the Print Room of the British 
Museum. It is easy to conceive the value in 


many ways of even a coloured copy of Lodge’s 


Portraits.——A handsome garrison-chapel, just 
completed, in the Royal Barracks at Dublin, 


is said ‘to be so ingeniously arranged’ that, ex-. 


cept the band (in a gallery opposite the pul- 
pit); nota soul ‘can hear one word of the ser- 


jmon, but the chapel’ is bomb-proof.—The, 


Allgemeine’ Preussische Zeitung of the 26th 
ult., mentions public: works of great’ extent 


which are being undertaken to occupy the: 


poorer classes in Berlin. Canals, churches, 
and schools, are in the course of! construction. 
— Mr. Digby Wyatt announces an illustrated 
work on the geometrical mosaic of the middle, 
ages: the specimens to be set forth in chromo- 
lithography, to give the exact appearance of 
the originals: ——A correspondent of the 
|| Atheneum points out that the door-keeper of 
||the House of Commons receives £874 per 
jannum, while the Astronomer-Royal is paid 
£74 a year less; the Parliament’ messengers 
receive £300 a year each, more by £60 than 
the senior assistant of the MS. department, 
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stitution, under the new management, is'going| 
on very spiritedly. The appropriation of one 
evening in the week to the consideration of} 
scientific subjects of the day is a good arrange-| 
ment.-—-The. correspondence between the 
Art Union Committee and the Board of Trade} 
isnow published, and. may be had free, we 
understand, by subscribers and artists, on ap- 
plication at the office in Trafalgar-square.——]| 
The loop-line of the Great Northern Railway} 
will soon be completed, at least that part of it 
lying between Lincoln and Boston. The sta- 
tion at Lincoln has been commenced.— An) 
electric telegraph has been fitted up in an inn) 
in Birmingham, by means of which the guests) 
can give their orders immediately to the bar.) 
——The Stamford Mercury states that a short 
time since the workmen on the railway cutting} 
at Greetwell-hill, discovered upwards of 200) 
pieces of ancient silver coins, also a couple of) 
antique silver rings. The coins comprise aj 
few of William the Conqueror, a large number 
of Henry IL... and a still larger number of) 
those of Stephcn.—QA rumour is afloat, says) 
the Bombay Telegraph, that an. electro-tele- 
graphic communication between Calcutta and 
the sea is contemplated by Government.——At 
a recent meeting of the Smithsonian Institute, 
America, Professor. Henry gave some account) 
of the founder, a natural son of a late Duke of 
Northumberland. He wasagreat chemist, and | 
on one occasion caught a lady’s tear on a piece) 
of glass, lost one half, and characteristically 
analysed the other, and discovered a micro- 
scopic salt. The Cork Examiner reports that) 
two lighthouses, one at Ballymacart Head, and) 
the other on Ballycotton Island, would, if no} 
objection were discovered’ by the Harbour) 
Board, be commenced as soon as all necessary| 
arrangements could be made.——An importa-| 
tion to Liverpool of nearly 400 tons of railway) 
iron has taken place from New York—one of] 
the several importations of the kind which have 
recently taken place from the United States of| 
America.—The Chinese junk, respecting) 
which so much curiosity has naturally been| 
excited, has arrived in) the river Thames.| 
Preparations are making for submitting it to} 
public inspection.——Instead of “‘the palace} 
at Brighton being again fitted up for the:royal) 
habitation,’’ as suggested by a paragraph in} 
the Brighton Herald, the stripping of the 
building goes forward, and workmen are: en- 
gaged in taking down the chimney-pieces, with} 
a view to their removal to Osborne. House-—— 
The medals ordered by her Majesty for distri-| 
bution amongst the soldiers, &c., of her} 
Majesty and the Company’s service, who took. 
partin the late campaign im the Punjaub) have’ 
been completed under the: superintendence of) 
Mr. Wyon, R.A., of her Majesty’s Mint. The, 
design is an appropriate one. The obverse re-| 
presents a bust of the Queen, with the ee 
motto, and the reverse a figure of Victory, | 
holding out a wreath to the army of the Sutlej | 
in the right hand, while the left bears:a palm! 
branch. The word ‘‘Sobraon,”’ or the nameiof 
the battle in which the particular wearer: took 
part, is inscribed upon it.——On the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway, on the 24th ult., the, 
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new iron rope, for taking the trains up the tun-| a spring-cart. The car holds four persons and 


nel, came into operation, andis found a great 
improvement. It takes the trains up in about 
half the time, and there is now no smoke or 
steam to pollute the air. The locomotive that 
drags the train goes up at the same time; but 
jit does not use its power till at the head of the 
‘incline.——Lieutenant Gilmore has lately 
‘patented an invention for effectively ventilating 
ships. The means which the gallant inventor 
‘adopts to effect the intended purpose, are ex- 
ceedingly simple, yet, withal, effective. Asa 
‘proof of the merit of the plan, it may be stated 
that the Admiralty have ordered all transport 
| and convict vessels to be fitted with the appa- 
ratus, and, in a short time, itis believed that 
all her Majesty’s vessels will be ventilated on 
Lieut. Gilmore’s system. Experience in its 
‘practical utility has demonstrated its extreme 
value’as affording a perfect downward and up- 
ward current—supplying a stream of fresh, 
and taking off the vitiated air——The Mining 
| Journal quotes a letter from Rotterdam, dated 
‘7th ultimo, which states that ‘‘M.F. L. de 
Ruijter has invented an eronautic machine, 
Which, instead of requiring the power of the 
balloon, rises into the air from the impetus of 
‘its own working, with a weight of 200,000 
| Netherland lbs., with immense rapidity, and 
‘can be steered at will.” [Fudge.]——M. Scha- 
| renberg, of Strelitz (Mecklenburg), states that, 
‘after a course of experiments extending over 
fifty years, he has succeeded in obtaining a 
‘beautiful rose colour from madder. He states 
he has obtained it in forty shades, varying from 
‘aclear rose to the brightest crimson.——The 
Inverness Courier states that the patent obtained 
by Mr. Aitken, Aberdeen, for the construction 
‘of carriages, is likely to lead to a revolution in 
‘coach-building. ‘The form of wheels, or 
‘springs, of materials for the bodies of car- 
‘riages, &c., is all entirely new. Mr. A. is ex- 





ly oye, e . . 
hibiting, as specimens, a car, an omnibus, and! 
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is only 4 ewt.; the omnibus can take forty per- 
sons, and is about 12 cwt. The cart is about 
seven hundred-weight and a quarter; it has 
been loaded to two tons’ weight, and been 
dragged through the street at a trot by a single 
horse. The extreme lightness of the vehicles 
is (according to the Aberdeen Journal) obtained 
by.the use of what Mr. Aitken calls his felloe 
iron, and the adoption of the iron suspension- 
wheel.—We understand, says the Brighton 
Gazette, that the reduction already made in 
the working expenses of the two items, in the 
locomotive and carriage departments, of the 
Brighton railway, will this half-year be some 
£16,000. Inthe year, it is highly probable 
that the reductions altogether will reach 
£35,000, or more. From a paragraph go- 
ing the round of the press we learn that it is 
now seriously intended to bring that long ex- 
pected stupendous object, Cleopatra’s Needle, 
to England. It has been described as 
being 70 feet in height, 190 tons weight, 7 feet 
square at the base, and the whole richly 
adorned with hieroglyphics upwards of an inch| 
in depth. The pedestal is nine feet square 
and seven in height. Should such a precious 
piece of antiquity be transported to the British 
capita], and erected ina commanding situa- 
ation, it cannot fail to form a most striking 
object, not exceeded by any one column in the 
globe.x——The Genoa crucifix, exhibiting in 
Regent-street, is a fine specimen of carving in 
ivory. Jt is said to be the work of a poor 
monk, uninstructed, and working thus for the 
first time. Depositions to this effect are in the 
room, but will probably not carry conviction 
to all minds.——Government, it is said, has 
taken possession of the electric telegraph for 
the present, even to the exclusion of the press, 








and of everything but the state of the 
markets. 
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Tue ensuing number of this work will form the first of a new volume; and with that i 
number will be commenced a variety of improvements which cannot fail of giving | 


satisfaction to our readers.. Among these we may particularly mention the abolishment of | 
the advertisements hitherto printed on the two first pages—the space thus gained it being 
intended to devote to the general purposes of the publication. The designs presented wil! | 
hereafter be placed on the front page of the weekly numbers; and, in order to inhance their | 
appearance, no type will be printed on the back. We may here announce that we haye | 
a series of articles on each of the following important subjects in active preparation :— 


1. PeRspEcrive. 7. Manuracrures. 

2. Desien. 8., CHEMISTRY. 

3. CostuME. 9. CARPENTRY. 

4. ORNAMENT. 10. Jornery. 
5. Heraupry. 11. Casinet-Makine. 
6. Drawinc. 12. UpnoustEry. 


13. BricKLAYING. 

We also intend presenting elaborate series of articles on the contents of the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, the Armoury of the Tower of London, 
and the Hall of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in addition to others of general interest; 
Editorial Netices, Reports of Artistic and Scientific Meetings, History, Soi ad 
Reviews of New Books, with copious Extracts. 

The articles on Architecture will be rapidly followed up, and will embrace all the orders, 
styles, and varieties from the earliest period to the present day. 

Scarce and valuable Essays on Art and Science will appear in our pages in an abridged 


form. 
| Most of the above will be aiastrated by first-rate engravings. 

Having secured the services of several eminent artists, we shall be enabled to lay before 
our readers weekly an elaborate design of a high order of merit. 

Notwithstanding the heavy pecuniary outlay which these improvements will necessarily 
entail upon us, no advance upon the usual price of this publication will be made; all that we 
desire of our readers being, that they strive to introduce our work to the notice of their 
friends. If every one of our present subscribers were but to obtain two extra purchasers, we 
should be enabled to perform even more than we have promised—and there are, we believe, 





none that have it not in their power to do so. 
In taking leave at the conclusion of this volume, we again have to return our sincere 


thanks to those who have supported us in our past labours, and cheered us on, by } 


encouragement and suggestion, towards the great end we have in view—the cultivation and 
improvement of the minds, the feelings, and the tastes of the multitude—the correction of 
abuse—the furtherance of art—and the dissemination of its principles widely and freely— 


conceiving it to be, in these days, a noble and a creditable labour, and one deserving of | 


more patronage than we have hitherto received at the hands of the public. 


17, Holywell Street, Strand, London. 
April 19th, 1848. 
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